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INDIAN FORESTRY. * 
THE EXTENDED EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES. 


By Sir Dretricu Branpis, K.C.LE., PH.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


THE extended employment of natives in the forests was 
urged by me in 1868. Ina Report dated 28th July I said: 
“Ultimately it is hoped, that a large proportion of native 
forest officers for the higher appointments may be available. 
It cannot be sufficiently urged, that unless the practice of 
rational forest management becomes the common property 
of the natives of this country, the permanence of the 
measures now initiated and their ultimate beneficial effects 
will remain uncertain.”* Referring to this Report Sir 
Stafford Northcote (the late Earl of Iddesleigh), then 
Secretary of State for India, wrote in a despatch to the 
Governor-General : ‘‘ ] am glad to perceive that Dr. Brandis 
appreciates the great importance of interesting and employ- 
ing the natives of India in forest administration, a most 
important step, as he observes, to the stability of the 
measures taken with that view.” + 

The plan which at that time I had framed in order to 
realize these objects, was as follows: The Officers of the 
protective and executive Branch of the forest service should 
all be natives of India, while the officers of the controlling 

* Parliamentary Return on Forest Conservancy, Part I., India, 1871, 


P- 393- 
7 Ibidem, p. 405. 
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branch should be Englishmen, who had received their 
professional training in the forests of France or Germany. 
At that time a sharp division between Controlling and 
Executive officers was not possible. The officers in charge 
of Forest divisions had necessarily charge of the executive 
work in the forest ranges included within their sub-division. 
But eventually, as the management of these forest ranges 
became more intensive and as the growing revenue permitted 
such outlay, Rangers would be appointed as executive 
Officers. These should all be natives of India, they should 
receive a thorough professional training and should in case 
of distinguished service have the prospect of promotion to 
the controlling branch, and of rising to high appointments. 
At that time I held, what I hold much more strongly at the 
present moment, that few measures were more likely to 
secure the maintenance of British Rule in India, than a 
more extended employment of Natives in responsible posi- 
tions in the public service. And I considered, that the 
Forest Department was one of those, in which, without any 
political risk, the highest appointments might be filled by 
Natives. In those days I regarded the arrangements for 
the professional training of young Englishmen as a measure 
of temporary character, and the establishment eventually of 
Forest Schools in India as the main object to be aimed at. 
At an early date I had fixed upon Dehra Din at the foot 
of the North West Himalaya, as the seat of the future 
Indian Forest School, and I did, what I could, by personal 
influence with the local officers, to get a good system of 
management introduced in the Dun forests, in those outside 
the Siwaliks in the Saharanpur district, and those in 
Jaunsar and the adjoining leased forests of the North West 
Himalaya. From the commencement I held, that the 
teaching at the Indian Forest School must be mainly 
practical and that in order to make this possible, large areas 
of well-managed forest must be attached to the School. 
Fortunately the establishment of a large Military Canton- 
ment at Chakrata in 1869, with an annual consumption of 
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312,000 cub. ft. of stacked firewood, necessitated the 
preparation of a working plan for the forests that were to 
supply that wood. Accordingly I prepared, in November, 
1874 and April 1875, with the assistance of the local forest 
officers, a preliminary working plan, intended to provide for 
the needful cuttings until 1878. Similar work was done in 
the other forests, which I intended should eventually form 
the School Forests. 

But the idea of a Forest School for Native Forest 
rangers at that time found little favour with the leading 
authorities in India. By many the professional training of 
young Englishmen for Forest Service, was still regarded as 
a needless, nay as a mischievous attempt at over-refinement. 
A forester must be a keen sportsman, must have a strong 
constitution and plenty of common sense. That is all that 
can possibly be needed in India. To establish a Forest 
School, in order to give a professional training to Native 
Forest Rangers seemed an Utopian beginning. By that 
time the forests had been made subordinate to a newly 
created Department of the Government of India of Land 
Revenue and Agriculture, and my Chief, the Secretary in 
that Department, Mr. A. O. Hume, c.B., was strongly 
opposed to the measure. At last in 1878, at the end of a 
long and severe fight, I carried my point with the assistance 
of several Members of the Government of India, who had 
confidence in my judgment. 

Sanction however was only given on condition, that no 
additional outlay should be required. This necessitated 
arrangements which were imperfect and in some instances 
faulty through excessive economy. Under these circum- 
stances the success of the undertaking entirely depended 
upon the person selected as Director. Major F. Bailey of 
the Royal Engineers, had joined the Forest Department in 
1871, and had done excellent service, both while in charge 
of the Dehra Din Division, as well as subsequently in 
organizing a special branch of the Service for the topo- 
graphical survey of the forests, which has furnished at a very 
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moderate outlay excellent maps of the State Forests in 
several provinces. Under Major (afterwards Colonel) 
Bailey as Conservator of the School Forests, the area of 
which now aggregates 516,000 acres, and Director of 
the Forest School, the management of .the forests was 
steadily improved, the revenue increased, and this made 
it possible gradually to strengthen the Staff of Instructors. 
The leading principle was slow but steady progress. 

In 1881 the first successful students left the School, three 
with the Rangers’ and two with the Sub. Asst. Conservators’ 
certificate. Subsequently a lower class was established, in 
which only a forester’s Certificate could be obtained. Alto- 
gether in 1895, 355 professionally trained men, all Natives 
of India, the majority belonging to Indian races, had left 
the School, of whom 273 had obtained the Certificate as 
Forest Rangers (three of them as Sub. Asst. Conservators) 
while 82 obtained the Forester’s certificate. The students 
of the lower class, those who prepare for the forester’s 
certificate, come from those provinces in Northern and 
Central India, where Hindustani is commonly spoken. and 
to these instruction is given in that language, while the 
Candidates for the Ranger’s Certificate are taught in 
English. Handbooks in English and in Hindustani for 
the students of the School have been published and are 
under preparation. In the Bombay Presidency arrange- 
ments have been made at the Poona College of Science, to 
give Candidates for the Forest Service instruction in 


forestry and natural sciences. 


Working plans controlled by Inspector General of Forests. 


Attention has before been drawn to the fact, that the 
first attempt to regulate the working of forests by a working 
plan was made in Pegu in 1856. In later years the writer 
of this paper was able to prepare preliminary working 
plans for several districts in other provinces, and Dr. 
Schlich, while Conservator of Forests in Bengal, prepared 
working plans for some forests in that province, Obviously, 
since trees take 100 years and more to attain a marketable 
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size, working plans are indispensable, and regular working- 
plans must sketch out forest operations for a lengthy period. 
The work of preparing working plans for the more im- 
portant forests in all provinces could not be attempted, until 
a sufficient number of professionally trained officers with 
sufficiently long experience of the country were available. 
Dr. Schlich has the great merit of having started this 
business on a large scale. In order to enable him to control 
this important work, an Assistant Inspector General was 
appointed and the powers of the Inspector General of 
Forests were considerably enlarged. All working plans, 
previous to being sanctioned by the Local Government 
were submitted for his approval. In other respects also 
the position of the chief forest officer was greatly 
strengthened. He was invested with the control of the 
forest school and was authorized, upon professional matters, 
to correspond directly with Conservators of Forests. 

In the early days of forest administration the main 
point aimed at was, not to centralize but to throw the 
responsibility of forest administration entirely upon Local 
Governments. In those days it was better that the 
Inspector General of Forests should have no official 
authority and that he should be merely the adviser of the 
Government of India and of Local Governments. His 
chief duty therefore consisted in visits to the forests in 
different provinces in company with the local officers. If 
he succeeded in securing their assent to his own ideas, and 
if the Local Government approved of his suggestions, well 
and good. In provinces where this was not the case, the 
local officers had to be left to their own devices. Progress 
under these circumstances was unequal in the different 
provinces. Hence the greater powers, which were given 
to the Inspector General of Forests, after Dr. Schlich had 
succeeded me, marked an important step in advance. At 
first sight it may be regarded as a retrograde step in the 
direction of centralization. This however was not the case, 
for by that time the principle of placing Divisional forest 
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officers under the orders of the Civil district officer 
effectually guarded against undue centralization. 

One of the most important results of the Dehra Din 
Forest School has been, that several native officers, who had 
received their professional training at that school, are now 
being employed on the preparation of working plans for 
important forests, and that their work compares favourably 
with the work of Englishmen educated on the continent of 
Europe or at Coopers’ Hill College. The present Inspector 
General of Forests in his Review of Forest administration 
in British India for 1894-95 states ‘There are many 
trained Rangers of pure native extraction who yield 
nothing to anyone.” This isa most satisfactory result, and 
I must claim the indulgence of the reader still for a few 
further remarks to show, how this result may be utilized, to 
remove some of the difficulties under which Indian 
Forestry at present is labouring. 


A larger Number of Natives must gradually be promoted to 
responsible appointments. 

Within the 10 years which intervened between the Census 
of 1881 and 1891, the population of the British provinces 
(without Upper Burma) has increased by 19,365,000* or 
nearly two millions a year. But not only has the popula- 
tion increased in numbers, it has also increased in wealth. 
The consumption of forest produce per head of the popu- 
lation is steadily increasing. In towns and villages the 
people build better houses, requiring more timber and 
bamboos. The consumption of sugar which, apart from 
Tobacco, is the chief luxury among the native population, 
is augmenting rapidly, and the cultivation of sugar cane is 
increasing on a large scale. In his working plan of the 
Gorakhpur forests (1893) Lala Har Swarup explains, that 
wood fuel finds a ready market now in that district for 

* 1891: 221,173,000 less 2,947,000 = 218,226,000 


1881 198,861,000 


19,365,000 
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brick burning, the manufacture of Saltpetre and for Sugar 
factories, which in that year numbered 299 in the district. 
Those forests I visited in 1864, they contain little valuable 
timber, and revenue from the sale of firewood I regarded 
as hopeless at that time. Keshavanand, another of the 
older Native Forest officers trained at Dehra Ditin, in his 
working plan of the Charda forest in Oudh (1894) proposes 
to treat this forest with the object of producing a maximum 
amount of fuel and small timber, all of which can, he adds, 
be disposed of either locally or to the railway. This forest 
I had visited repeatedly in 1863, 1875 and 1880, and the 
difficulty always was want of sufficient demand for the 
inferior wood it produces. 

There is however no necessity of going into detail. The 
steady growth of forest revenue proves the steadily increas- 
ing consumption of forest produce in the British provinces. 


Mean annual Surplus during the 
Revenue. Expenditure. 3 years ending 
R. R. R. 
1874-75 ... 6,352,000. 4, 363,000. 1,989,000. 
1884-85... 10,267,000. 6,546,000. 3,721,000. 


1894-95... 16,948,000. 9,206,000. 7,742,000. 


The export of forest produce beyond India, chiefly Lac, 
Cutch Myrobalans and Teak timber, is insignificant. The 
Teak timber exported from Rangoon and Maulmein 4o 
years ago amounted to 86,000 tons (at 50 cub. ft.) annually, 
nearly the whole of which in those days was sent to Great 
Britain and North America. During the 5 years ending 
with 1894-95 the quantity exported from these ports had 
risen to 188,100 tons, but of this quantity only about 
45,000 tons were sent to countries outside India. The 
bulk of the Teak timber exported from the Burma ports 
now goes to Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, as the forests of 
the western peninsula are not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the older portions of the British Indian Empire. 
The growth of Revenue therefore, both gross and net 
revenue, is a true index of the growing consumption of 
forest produce in India. 
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It is this steady growth of the population and this steady 
growth of the requirements of the people in regard to 
forest produce, that necessitates a regular management of 
the limited forest area available to meet these requirements. 
The aim is or should be, to produce the largest quantity of 
timber, Bamboos and other produce, on the smallest area 
possible. In those districts, where there still existed a 
large extent of forest at the disposal of Government, with 
a thin population, very extensive areas were demarcated in 
the hope, that after these forests had been brought into 
good condition, villages might be established in suitable 
positions within these forests. The indispensable condition 
of this being possible is, so to improve the productiveness 
of the forests, as to secure the same annual supply of forest 
produce from a smaller area. This end however can only 
be attained by strict protection and regular working. This 
project may possibly be pronounced to be fanciful. Localities 
within the forests, it will be said, are uninhabitable, the 
people settled there will perish of fever. To this I reply, 
that in the wildest forest regions of India we constantly 
come across evidence that the land at one time was under 
cultivation, fruit trees, ruins of large buildings and terraces 
of the old fields. There is very little of what may justly 
be called virgin forest in India. Where people once lived 
and prospered, there they can live and prosper again. 

All the world over people living in the forests or in their 
vicinity, feel the commencement of strict protection as a 
hardship, howsoever considerate the settlement of forest 
rights may have been. Not everywhere may it be possible, 
by giving them opportunities of earning money through 
forest work, and by supplying their wants in a liberal 
manner, to gain the good will of these people, as has been 
the case with the Karens in Burma. The only plan there- 
fore, which can be suggested, in order to mitigate the 
friction which is the unavoidable consequence of strict pro- 
tection and a regular system of working, is to employ as 
many competent and professionally trained Native forest 
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officers, not only in subordinate but also in responsible 
positions. It is not maintained, that Native Forest Officers 
will necessarily be more considerate than Englishmen. But 
in any case it cannot be said against them, that they lack 
the perfect knowledge, the deep insight into and the 
sympathy with the feelings and prejudices of Asiatics. 
One point is certain, they will be able, with greater force to 
insist upon the advantages which the people actually derive 
from well managed and efficiently protected forests, more 
abundant and permanent supply of forest produce, heavier 
dew on the fields in the vicinity, and shelter against scorch- 
ing winds. The larger the number of natives employed in 
responsible positions in the forests, the more forestry will 
cease to have the character of an exotic plant, or a foreign 
artificially fostered institution. In order however to attain 
this object, it will be necessary greatly to strengthen the 
teaching Staff of the Dehra Dtin Forest School, and 
eventually to establish similar institutions in other parts of 
the country, particularly in Burma. 

Against these proposals it may be urged, that in Ajmere 
Merwara the chief forest officers have during the last 5 
years been natives of India of Asiatic extraction, and that 
nevertheless the majority of the reserves has been annually 
opened to grazing. This however was the Commissioner's 
order. An English Officer might perhaps have remonstrated 
with greater energy. But this does not weaken the strength 
of the present argument, that the more extended employ- 
ment of Native Forest Officers in responsible positions, will 
make it easier for Government, to do its duty, with due 
regard to the future development of the British Indian 
Empire. 

The measure here advocated must not be expected to 
yield great results at once. If decided upon, it must be 
carried out cautiously but steadily. The aim should be, 
gradually, in a few carefully selected districts, say in Berar 
or the Central provinces, to fill all appointments with pure 
natives of India, and when this has proved a success, to 
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proceed further. It will be a great point gained when the 
first Native is appointed to the post of Conservator of 
Forests in Berar or in one of the Forest Circles of the 
Central provinces. There is at present an Imperial Forest 
Service which is recruited from Coopers’ Hill and a Pro- 
vincial Service which is recruited from Dehra Din and for 
Bombay from the Poona college of science. When the 
measure here advocated has been adopted, the pay of the 
superior officers of the Provincial service must, as a matter 
of course, be raised. Professional education must lead to 
an honourable and paying career. This once clearly estab- 
lished and publicly known, desirable and promising Native 
candidates will not be wanting, and upon the Indian Forest 
Schools will then mainly rest the duty of preparing men for 
forest work in India. 

Something has already been accomplished in Native 
States in this direction. A considerable number of smaller 
and a few larger States have imitated the example of the 
British Government, they have organized the administration 
of their forests, and in most cases men who have received 
their professional training at Dehra Din, have been placed 
at the head. Thus the Conservators of forests in the large 
Rajput States of Marwara and Jaipur have from the com- 
mencement been Native Gentlemen trained at Dehra Din, 
and they have done remarkably well in that position. If 
forest service, be it in British territory or in Native States, 
once comes to be recognised as offering an honourable career 
that may, as the reward of honesty, skill and energy, lead 
to high and well paid appointments, forestry will become 
naturalized in India and will cease to be looked upon as a 
mistaken attempt to introduce Foreign ideas and Foreign 
practices. 

These plans are not new. Attempts to appoint Natives 
of India to responsible posts in the Forest Department 
were made many years ago, long before the Dehra Din 
School was established. These attempts have failed, because 
they were ordered to be made suddenly, and without the 
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needful forethought. The measures here advocated must 
be allowed to develop slowly but steadily towards the point 
aimed at. 

The proposals here made, gradually to employ Natives 
in responsible positions of the Indian Forest Department, 
have been made on one condition, and this condition is 
absolute, viz., that they have received an ample, thorough, 
practical, and theoretical training in their profession. 
Several times of late years the attempt has been made, to 
alter the constitution of the Dehra Dun Forest School, 
and to remove the School forests from the Director's 
control The Director of the School is and must be 
Conservator of the School Forests. This large forest area 
must be entirely under his control, establishments for the 
management and protection of it must be provided upon 
a liberal scale, the Divisional and Executive Officers, 
the Deputy Conservators and Rangers of the School 
forests must all be picked men. If this principle is not 
maintained, the employment of men trained at the School 
in responsible positions, is out of the question. Nay more 
is required. The Coopers’ Hill forest students now most 
properly spend a considerable part of their time in Germany. 
One of the advantages of this arrangement is, that it enables 
them, while in India, to remain in touch with the progress 
of forestry in Germany. No officer, who aspires to the 
high position of Conservator of forests, ought to be ignorant 
of what goes on in his profession in those countries of 
Europe, where it has attained its greatest perfection. A 
large number of young men from Japan are now in Germany, 
studying at forest schools, at Universities and other institu- 
tions. If Dehra Din is maintained and strengthened as it 
ought to be, it will hereafter come to be considered, how to 
enable Native Forest Officers, who have distinguished them- 
selves in actual service, and who are anxious to rise further, 
to spend some time in the Forests of Germany. There 
they will find, that the villages, which own well managed 
communal forests, are prosperous, although now and then 
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they complain of the restrictions, which a good system of 
management unavoidably imposes. What Indian Forest 
Officers will learn in this respect in Germany, will be really 
useful to them in India. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis,—the former Head of the Indian 
Forest Department, which he organized and brought to its 
present state of perfection during a life’s career of extra- 
ordinary laboriousness, practical sagacity and the very highest 
scientific command of his subject—has favoured us with an 
exhaustive paper on “Indian Forestry.” In it he gives, as an 
Introduction to his theme, an account of ‘‘ the development 
of systematic forestry in Europe” with special reference to 
its greater utilization in Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
great benefit of owners and the country. He then shortly 
refers to “forestry in Japan,” the only country outside 
Europe, where some system of forestry has grown up in- 
dependently of European methods. He now commences 
his more immediate subject by a most charming account of 
‘Indigenous Indian Forestry and Sacred Groves,” as also 


’ 


of ‘‘the game preserves” that have been maintained by 
Native Chiefs. We also get the condition of ‘ forests in 
Rajputana,” followed by an account of the remarkable 
woodlands, the Kans of Sorab in Mysore. 

So far as regards old and indigenous attempts at Forestry 
in India. Another era opens with the attempts made by 
the British Government to introduce a regular system of 
forest management. ‘The Government timber monopoly 
on the Western Coast” is detailed, followed by an ac- 
count of “Forest Management in Malabar and Kanara.” 
Sir Dietrich then shows how the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras were the first to organize forest administration 
within their respective territories. We next have the results 
of handing over to private enterprise the Attaran forests in 
Tenasserim on the East side of the Bay of Bengal, and, after 
dwelling on the labours of Major Phayre in Pegu, under whom 
Dr. (now Sir) D. Brandis commenced work in January 1856, 
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with the threefold object (1) to improve the forests, (2) to 
make the inhabitants his friends, and (3) to produce a surplus 
revenue for Government, he explains the system which he 
there initiated. How the Pegu forests in 1861 were thrown 
open to private enterprise is then told, as also the sub- 
sequent change of policy, which resulted in Government 
throwing open no more forests and resuming the leases on 
their lapsing. We then get a history of ¢eak and other 
plantations and are led on ‘to the demarcation of forests,” 
“their yield,” “their protection against fire” and ‘the 
organization of establishments,” “Indian Forest Floras” 
and ‘‘Forest legislation,” in which Mr. Baden- Powell, whose 
book on the subject he refers to, took an important part. 
We, finally, come to “the protection of cattle fodder” and 
the “evil effects of denudation.” At the close of this 
paper, in which the labours and book of Dr. Schlich 
and the services of others are justly stated and appreciated, 
we reach the establishment of ‘‘the Indian Forest School 
at Dehra Dun” for the training of Natives for the Forest 
Service. It is there that Sir D. Brandis makes those 
suggestions for the future welfare of Indian Forestry, 
with which we begin our present issue. The other portion 
of the paper we hope to publish in the July number, or the 
whole in the form of a separate treatise, as a historical retro- 
spect of the geatest value, which, if this were possible, would 
add to the high reputation of the author, and show how 
abundantly deserved is the gratitude of the Government for 
the incomparable services of Dr. Brandis and of his eminent 
and loyal coadjutors.—£aztor. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE JUDGES OF 
THE CALCUTTA HIGH COURT. 


By C. D. FIELD, LL.p. 


In an article which appeared in the January number of this 
Review, we said that no institution of Western civilization, 
introduced into India by British rule, has been more suc- 
cessful than the Administration of Justice: and in no part 
of India has this success been greater than in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal. In these Provinces the period of 
trial and probation has been longest ; and the institution 
has been favoured by the natural mental proclivities of the 
people, as well as by the influences of a peculiar system of 
education. 

To the British Administration of Justice it is owing that 
professional 7hugs, organized bands of Dakazts, and hired 
bodies of trained Lattza/s have ceased to exist ; and life 
and property enjoy a security never before known under 
any of the former rulers of the country. Disputes about 
property and the many rights of a settled community are 
now conducted, not with the display of physical strength 
and the force of armed lawlessness, but with the peaceful 
weapons of argument and reason. 

The commands of a powerful Executive, addressed to the 
general public, or some important section of it, are usually 
couched in the imperative language of unquestioned 
authority ; in most instances vouchsafe no reasons to con- 
vince ; are little concerned with the individual, to whom 
hardship or injustice may be even necessary for the general 
good ; and must be obeyed without discussion or remon- 
strance or appeal. The decrees of a Judicial Tribunal on 
the other hand descend to the level of the individual, and 
consider his particular circumstances. He is allowed to 
put forward the facts and arguments, which he believes to 
be in his favour. If he fail and is dissatisfied with the 
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opinion of the Judge, he can appeal, again try his powers 
of persuasion, and test the justice of his cause. If the 
decree is finally adverse, he has no doubt to acquiesce, but 
his acquiescence is without the bitterness or resentment 
with which he submits to an imperative command of. alien 
rulers—submitting unheard, unconvinced, dissatisfied—sub- 
mitting, because to resist is dangerous or impossible. The 
commands of the Executive are concerned more usually 
with great occasions, great matters, great men. Their 
influence on the lives of the middle classes is infrequent, 
and they seldom directly affect the lowly peasantry, whose 
conception of executive power is unfortunately limited to 
its visible embodiment in the local police officer—and his 
action has not as yet inspired confidence or created the 
impression of a beneficent exercise of this kind of power. 
On the other hand the authority of the tribunals, actual or 
potential, affects or impresses all men, high and low. The 
instances of its exercise are sufficiently numerous to con- 
vince the people that to these tribunals they may look for 
enforcement of just rights, redress of injuries, protection 
from oppression: and experience has made them feel that 
they may look with confidence, subject only to the fallibility 
of human judgment. The Administration of Justice has 
thus become to the inhabitants of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal the strongest exemplification of the beneficence of 
British Rule. 

To the creation of this confidence in the tribunals, this 
faith in the good intention of the rulers, the High Court 
has in the greatest degree contributed, as well by the 
exercise of its appellate judicial powers, as by a careful 
and never-ceasing supervision of all the subordinate courts, 
so as to prevent delays, enforce a proper discharge of 
judicial duties; and above all, secure integrity and im- 
partiality in those who exercise judicial functions. There 
is in consequence no authority for which the people of the 
land feel greater respect, in which they have greater con- 
fidence, than the High Court. The proceedings conducted 
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coram populo, and excluding the possible suggestion of 
underhand influence; the uniformity of the principles 
administered, intelligible to an audience which includes 
the highest cultured native ability, and not varying with 
the personality of those who administer them; the rule 
that no man can be affected without being heard; the 
known integrity of the Judges; the feeling that the most 
able of their countrymen have been admitted to share 
that eminence—all these perceptions unite to solidify that 
confidence which is the fruit of more than a century’s 
experiences of the Supreme and Sadr Courts, of which 
the High Court is to-day the successor and represen- 
tative. What statecraft is it then to degrade this high 
tribuna] and diminish its importance in the eyes of the 
people, who have come to honour, to respect and to 
trust it? Yet this is the policy which has steadily been 
pursued during the last thirty-five years. The Judges of 
the old Supreme Court were knighted, though the limits of 
its ordinary jurisdiction extended no further than the town 
of Calcutta. This dignity (as it is commonly regarded) was 
withheld from the Judges of the High Court, presiding 
over the administration of justice to a population of some 
seventy millions or more than double that of England and 
Wales—and this, while new Orders have been created and 
new honours lavished so profusely that not only the Heads 
of the Government receive them, as a matter of course, but 
many other minor officials share the distribution. Let no 
mistake be made as to the object of this argument, which 
is directed solely to the aspect in which the natives of the 
country view the matter when they see the marks of dignity, 
expressly provided for honour, withdrawn or withheld from 
those who preside over the judicial administration. Nor 
is this argument affected by the honouring of selected 
individuals, while their brethren on the Bench are not so 
honoured, the principle of selection being unknown and 
therefore liable to be misunderstood. The Judges of the 
High Courts ought to be knighted, upon being permanently 
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appointed, according to the practice in England. A knight- 
hood conferred after some years of service, or upon retire- 
ment, suggests considerations inconsistent with a proper 
conception of judicial independence. 

Then the precedence of the Calcutta Judges was taken 
away—at whose suggestion—on whose complaint—on what 
grounds that did not exist when the High Courts were first 
established, at which time such a change as part of the general 
scheme would have been wholly invidious? 

The next step in the policy of lowering the status of the 
High Court was to reduce the salaries of the Judges ; and 
as these salaries are paid in rupees, the fall in exchange so 
far aggravated the reduction, that the position of a Calcutta 
Judge, once worth more than £5,000 a year, is now worth 
little more than half this sum. Macaulay wrote in 1840 :— 
“All English labour, from the labour of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief down to that of a 
groom or a watchmaker, must be paid for at a higher rate 
than at home. No man will be banished and banished to 
the torrid zone, for nothing. The rule holds good with 
respect to the legal profession. No English barrister will 
work, fifteen thousand miles from all his friends, with the 
thermometer at ninety-six in the shade, for the same emolu- 
ments which will content him in chambers that overlook the 
Thames. Accordingly the fees in Calcutta are about three 
times as great as the fees of Westminster Hall.” If these 
observations are not quite as pertinent now as when they 
were written, they still retain sufficient force to constitute a 
strong argument against the policy of what has been done. 
As a natural result the judgeships, which once tempted to 
India ability which only wanted opportunity to have 

achieved success at home, are now less desired than County 
Court judgeships, and are refused by the best men of the 
local Bar in India. 
The salaries of the Calcutta Judges were originally fixed 
a little higher than those of their brethren in Madras and 
Bombay on account of the higher cost of living and of 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. III. S 
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house rent. With respect to those Judges, who were 
members of the Civil Service, some consideration was also 
due to the fact that the further promotion to the Local 
Council, possible at Madras and Bombay, did not exist for 
them, as there is no such Council at Calcutta. The 
differential circumstances have not altered, while the work 
of the Calcutta Judges is greater in proportion than that of 
the Judges of the other Courts. 

The last step recently taken to diminish the worth of 
these appointments and further lower the status of the 
Court is to extend the period of actual service qualifying 
for pension from 114 to 144 years. What public opinion 
says to this policy will appear from the following extract 
from an address presented last September to the retiring 
Chief Justice by the representatives of the European 
and Native communities—‘“It is with regret that we 
have noticed that in India, where a proportion of the 
Judges of the highest courts in the land are drawn 
from the Bar of England, the emoluments and condi- 
tions of service have been so altered as to make it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain for the High Courts the 
services of men, who, it is most desirable on all grounds, 
should be attracted to them; while, at the same time, the 
inducements to Indian Civilians and others, who have 
sought a career in this country, to aspire to the honour and 
dignity of a seat on the Bench of the High Courts, have 
suffered in a manner which we cannot believe to be for the 
benefit of the country; and while we are fully alive to 
economy in all departments of the State, we yet hold that 
it is a mistaken policy to apply economy to the High 
Courts, when it is exercised at the risk of sacrificing their 
efficiency.” 

As regards the members of the Indian Civil Service 
(from which body one-third at least of the judges must be 
taken), the policy of degrading the High Court, emanating 
from a Bureaucracy impatient of all restraining influence,* 


* The conflict at this moment taking place between the Executive and 
the Judiciary in the Transvaal is another instance of the same impatience. 
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has been marked by a breach of faith, which old John 
Company would have disdained, and which would not have 
been sanctioned by Parliament, ever scrupulous to respect 
anything in the nature of vested rights. The reduction of 
salary and the extension of the period of service were made 
applicable without excepting those men who were within 
reach of judgeships, and who had entered the service and 
risen in the Judicial Department on the faith of the con- 
tinuance of the attractions, which were held out to them. 
Can we be surprised when we are told by the retiring Chief 
Justice, while agreeing with the views of the address, that a 
very large number of the more experienced of the District 
Judges retired upon the promulgation of the new rules ? 

It has been said that the changes made are justified by 
the improved conditions of life in India. No doubt there 
has been a vast improvement. The Government of India 
and each of the Local Governments now have Hill Stations 
to which the High Executive Officers betake themselves in 
the fierce heat, when the heaven is as brass and the earth 
as iron ; and when the monsoons produce their annual crop 
of malarial fevers. But throughout the torrid and sweltering 
months alike the Judges of the Calcutta Court from day to 
day pursue their duties zz ¢he plains; and not for them 
have the old conditions been changed. It has not occurred 
to the Executive to apply to the members of its own body 
an argument, which in their case would have irresistible 
force. 

We have educated the people of Bengal in Western ideas 
and ways of polity—we have evoked Native public opinion. 
The instance of its expression, to which allusion has above 
been made, is creditable alike to us and to our pupils— 
temperate in language and warranted by the occasion. If 
our protestation of the objects with which we govern is to 
be regarded as sincere, our Statesmen will not disregard 
the voice of the people, who, admitted to equality with us 
as subjects, yet lack the first right of subjects in our polity 
—representation in Parliament. 

S 2 
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“INTER TERRORES SILENT LEGES.” 
A VOICE FROM BOMBAY. 


TERRORES. 

Tue telegrams from Bombay revealing alarming incidents of 
the plague only convey a faint idea of its magnitude, while the 
statistics given, showing about 8,000 deaths from plague in 
the City alone, are now admitted by the Corporation and 
even by Lord Sandhurst to be below the real figures which 
on the 2nd March ‘“ The Times of India” estimated at 
16,733 adding that a competent authority put the number 
as high as 20,000. The same newspaper states that it 
has been computed that about 500,000 people out of a 
normal population of about 900,000 have fled from the City 
and this exodus still goes on at the rate of 800 or 1,000 
every day.* It was by this means that the plague was taken 
to Karachi and Poona from which towns the people are 
taking flight, spreading the pestilence over numerous towns 
and villages. The disease is raging at Surat and Ahme- 
dabad, and cases have occurred at Pahlanpur, Bhownagar 
and Sialkote. Calcutta and Pondicherry have taken alarm ; 
and the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce has telegraphed 
to Bombay that all passengers and cargoes should be dis- 
infected ex voyage. The Bombay death rate was 103 per 
1,000 on the census population : the 7vmes of /ndia treats 
this as about 200 per 1,000 of the present numbers. The 
Government of India has sent medical officers for plague 
duty to the Central Provinces. 

During February, a great change of policy on the part 
of the Bombay Government has given some satisfaction to 

* In spite of the assurances telegraphed from the Zimes or to it, the 


decrease in the number of deaths from plague at Bombay is merely due to 
there being less people left here to kill, the numbers during the last four 
weeks being 843, 730, 635 and 521, thus showing rather a proportionate 
increase than the contrary, the present population being 301,764 out of 
the former normal number. 
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the European community which, according to the Cor- 
respondent of the “‘ Times,” was feeling constant anxiety as 
the plague invaded Malabar Hill and other European 
quarters and all classes were suffering from the entire stag- 
nation of commerce and retail business, causing loss to 
merchants, shopkeepers, lawyers and shipowners. The 
rigorous quarantine established by the Foreign Powers 
against shipping from Bombay and Karachi is now supple- 
mented under the recent legislation of the Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment by an internal quarantine of people leaving Bombay. 
All over India passengers at railway junctions and ports are 
stopped and examined for boils on the armpit or groin and 
other tokens of plague. The Native States of Baroda, 
Kolhapur, Sangli, etc., have put on frontier quarantine and 
inspection. But as all manner of little towns and villages 
have now become centres of plague, some doubt may be 
felt as to the value of this interference so late in the day. 
It ought to have begun in September or even as late as 
Christmas when the deaths in Bombay and Karachi were 
counted by tens instead of hundreds. It appears that many 
victims of this plague die from attacks of the lungs without 
any boils or blackening of skin: and that many infected 
persons evade search and many deaths from plague are 
never reported. Hence the tardy precautions now enjoined 
are from these causes likely to be as ineffective as the 
statistics are delusive. One good result however which is 
being produced is the provision of plague hospitals, doctors 
and nurses which has been gradually attained since the 
Queen’s speech in January directed stringent measures. 
The newspapers have lately teemed with indignant letters 
from Surgeons, Engineers, and others on the infamous state 
of the only Hospital for Infectious Diseases, the Arthur 
Road Hospital. In the Bombay Gazette Summary of the 
20th February, a lady Doctor, Mrs. Pechey Phipson writes 
about ‘‘the brutal neglect of duty” by the Municipality in 
not organizing a single hospital until five months after the 
disease had been established. One Native Doctor was left 
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unaided by any Assistant or Nurse to look after one 
hundred patients daily, men and women, dead and dying 
without anything being done. We are glad to learn that 
some Nurses belonging to religious orders and several 
Nuns from Bandora have since volunteered; but Mrs. 
Phipson blames the authorities for not having in September 
or October erected a temporary hospital in each ward. 
She adds that ‘if the cruelties of the past five months could 
be made known, the world would ring with a chorus of 
horror and detestation at the brutal indifference to the 
sufferings of the poor.”* This state of things, as a native 
editor tauntingly points out, justifies Lord Sandhurst’s early 
determination not to enforce isolation of plague cases, as it 
is stated that some sufferers ran away from the miserable 
Arthur Hospital to die elsewhere. Some of the responsi- 
bility must attach to the Corporation as it appears that 
Lord Sandhurst’s Government came to Bombay only 
in December, and as the only effect of Mrs. Phipson’s 
letter was, that the Corporation declined to grant money to 
support a new hospital at Parel House which General Gat- 
acre has started with nurses and soldiers as attendants for 
convalescents from the Arthur Hospital. The important 
question remains why nothing of energy was displayed until 
February. The Zzmes of Jndia on the 27th February com- 
plains that three months before then, the press had de- 
manded that the aid of Dr. Yersin with his serum should 
be obtained : and while noting that Dr. Lowson of Hong- 
kong fame, who according to “The British Medical 
Journal” has more knowledge of the plague than any man 
living, had just come to Bombay, the same paper expresses 
astonishment that he was not sent for months before. 
Others wonder why if the Governor went the length 


* Making every allowance for the professional and humane spirit of Mrs. 
Phipson in so impartially abusing the Municipality and the Authorities, 
when the Zimes and other papers in England only re-echo the abuse on 
the former, in order to cast a slur on native bodies generally, I can only say 
that “cribbed, cabined and confined” as they are by the Government, 
they cannot be expected to show the spontaneity of unfettered men. 
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of persuading the natives to isolate cases and to 
burn infected huts in February, he did not see that 
these things were done in September and October 
by the humane, discriminating, tactful and courageous use 
of force as was done in Egypt last year by Lord Cromer 
and Rogers Pasha with the very minimum of opposition 
from the Muhammadans. The deepest anxiety was expressed 
as to his Lordship not closing the two intra - mural 
cemeteries of the Muhammadans,* when an extra-mural 
burial ground can be so easily provided and would, indeed, 
be more orthodox as also more commend itself to the 
enlightened members of that community. It is also pointed 
out that plague corpses are hardly covered over and that in 
1825 at Modena and in 1856 in London the disturbance of 
old plague cemeteries led to a new epidemic. It may be 
that Sir Charles Ollivant who will replace Mr. Birdwood 
in the Bombay Government Council at the end of April is 
going out armed with plenary powers to take the plague 
into his own hands. But the European merchants, ship- 
owners and bankers have lately become alarmed at the 
spread of the plague, which is now cutting off Europeans, 
and at the disorganization of trade; and, while protesting 
that mere whitewashing of houses is of no permanent 
benefit, have put forth a manifesto that the Government of 
Bombay must come to the rescue and not merely leave 
these things to the Vestry bodies and officers. They say 
the closing of the burial grounds is of urgent importance. 
The Bombay Gazette opines that there is evidence that the 
Government of Lord Sandhurst does zo¢ maintain a merely 
passive attitude ; but these men of business insist that the 
Government must intervene and not merely touch the 
fringe, but really grapple with the great danger. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce has since taken up the 
matter in a long letter to the Governor, whose speech in 
reply appears in the newspapers. It contains no assur- 
ance that he will coerce refractory natives or close the 


* This has now, we believe, been done.—Ep. 
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burial grounds, neither has he thought fit to give any 
answer to the complaint that what he is doing in March 
ought to have been done in October. Many spinning mills 
are closed, schools shut up, Colleges half empty, whole 
streets of shops abandoned, and the High Court sits only in 
the afternoon ; Karachi, Poona, Bandora and the towns in 
Gujerat and the Thana District are getting into the same 
condition, while the papers are full of awful and pathetic 
incidents. As the dynamo that supplies power and energy 
to the Bombay Government as yei evinced is really at the 
India Office, we presume that Lord George Hamilton will not 
permit Lord Sandhurst and his colleagues to leave Bombay 
for a hill Station this month, though we have no reason to 
believe that they themselves have any intention of depart- 
ing from the traditional chivalrous practice of Anglo- Indian 
officials of vematning on the spot during such emergencies. 
The later telegrams are more encouraging, but the rainy 
season will multiply the difficulties and dangers. Therefore 
every day now is important and the highest authorities 
ought to remain in the city. At the same time, it is pos- 
sible that the approaching dry hot weather may stamp out 
the epidemic, though there must always be a fear of its 
recrudescence ir the rainy season. 

The zpsesstma verba of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce letter to Lord Sandhurst are important. ‘‘ The 
labouring and trading classes of the population continue 
to leave the city in large numbers, trade and manufactures 
are paralyzed and it is no exaggeration to say that in 
view of these conditions and the quarantine restrictions 
now being imposed against Bombay, not only in Europe 
but in other Indian and Eastern ports, a grave commercial 
crisis is being rendered exceedingly probable. From a 
purely commercial point of view the plague is at present, 
and probably will continue to be, a greater calamity than 
the famine. Moreover it is almost as much a matter of 
Imperial as of local concern.” 

Later telegrams declare that 3,296 persons have been 
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inoculated with preventive serum: and that both Dr. 
Haffkine and Dr. Yersin kave been successful in this 
method. On the 22 March Lord Sandhurst telegraphs 
that inoculation has at last begun in Karachi, Thana, Surat, 
Ahmedabad and Poona; also the gratifying fact is added 
that the native opposition to the isolation of the sick in 
hospital and to the segregation of the infected living is almost 
ended. But the 7z7es published a Reuter’s telegram from 
Bombay of the same date that the segregation measures 
meet with determined opposition, the mob having com- 
pletely smashed the Municipal van with patients inside. 
Reuter’s telegram seems also to show that in the absence 
of the Governor, the General commanding the Bombay 
garrison is entrusted with civil authority: ‘A strong 
Mahomedan deputation waited upon General Gatacre 
to-day, begging for a reversal of the segregation orders 
so far as they related to Mahomedans. General Gatacre 
promised that there should be no violation of the purdah 
system, but at the same time pointed out that it was 
impossible to exempt any single community from the 
Sanitary measures taken.” We were under the impression 
that the Municipal Officers alone had powers to deal with 
such delicate matters. Lord Sandhurst also wires that 
plague is now established in Haidarabad and Sukkur, and 
suspected at Shikarpur. His Lordship told the Chamber 
of Commerce that people coming into Bombay must be 
medically examined as there is a fear of re-infection of 
houses by those who return from other infected places. 
Mr. Snow, the Municipal Commissioner, has his confidence 
and warmest admiration. 

Looking on Lord George Hamilton as a benevolent 
Jove, the appointment of Sir Charles Ollivant may be im- 
puted to the need of doing something, for Lord Sandhurst, 
being between the two fires of the Secretary of State and 
the determination of the European merchants that he 
should, by pressure on the recalcitrant natives, save the 
trade of Bombay, appeared merely to recline behind the 
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Municipal officers and to thrust the whole responsibility on 
them. This is unfair on them and can only tend to reflect 
on the fitness of a native corporation, but the question is 
not to whitewash either Lord Sandhurst or the natives, but 
to grapple successfully with a calamity. This can only be 
done by revealing its extent, as we endeavour to do in this 
paper and not to join in the conspiracy of silence which, 
for political ends, has hitherto prevented “the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth ” becoming known to 
the British Press, a circumstance which can only deepen the 
distrust of the European Powers as regards any matter in 
which British commercial interests are concerned. 

The history of the Bombay plague, if it ever comes to 
be impartially written, will show that the Authorities erred 
as much owing to their servitude to red tape, as did the 
Municipality because of its subservience to Government. 
Now that Lord Sandhurst has a Viceroy’s Act for the 
better prevention of the spread of epidemic disease to 
back him up; now that he is to get Sir C. Ollivant from 
the Secretary of State as a constant reminder, he has 
plucked up the courage to be “strong on the stronger side” 
and has appointed a special Committee of four to carry out 
stringent measures. The solitude, however, has been 
already created at Bombay, and it will be called peace and 
attributed to the efforts of the Governor. 


LEGEs. 
AN INJUSTICE TO BOMBAY. 
THE appointment of Sir Charles Ollivant to succeed Mr. 
Birdwood as Judicial Member of Council at Bombay is much 
debated in the European and Native Press of this City, as 
it has been an immemorial practice for the Home Govern- 
ment to appoint one Member from the Judicial and the 
other from the Executive Branch of the Bombay Civil 
Service. One reason for this is that the Governor of 
Bombay in Council sits precisely as a Court of Appeal in 
Civil and Criminal Cases of the highest importance arising 
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in the Native States under the control of the Political 
Agents in Kattywar, Kolhapur, Poona, Satara, the Mahi 
Kanta, and elsewhere. So vast and complicated are these 
appeals that Mr. Birdwood has on several occasions, as is 
pointed out, obtained the services of Mr. Justice Fulton as 
his special legal adviser or deputy member. But Sir 
Charles Ollivant is without judicial experience, and as Mr. 
Fulton has now accepted a Judgeship in the High Court it 
is improbable that he will remain in the Secretariat. The 
whole Bench of the High Court has been passed by ; and 
when the Hon. Mr. Setalvad interpellated Lord Sandhurst 
on the matter, the questions were ruled out of order* and 
the public were deprived of information whether the super- 
session of the Judges was done under advice of the Bombay 
Government or by Lord George Hamilton alone and as to 
the machinery now to be used for getting these hundreds 
of Political Appeals determined. Much has been said in 
praise of the Puisine Judges who belong to the Civil 
Service, Mr. Justice Candy and Mr. Justice Parsons ; but 
according to the abundant notices in the Bombay news- 
papers, this supersession has terminated the long career of 
Mr. Justice Jardine who was also Vice Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, and had acted as Chief Justice. 
This gentleman after filling the highest executive offices 
under Sir Richard Temple and Lord Reay who chose him 
as their Political and Chief Secretaries, and after long 
service in Burma and under the Government of India, 
accepted the place of Judge of the High Court which he 
held for 11 years and resigned after 33 years’ service a few 

* In reply to Mr. Setalvad Lord Sandhurst merely said that the Civil 
and Criminal Appeals from Native States and Political Agents will, after 
Mr. Birdwood’s departure, be disposed of by the Governor in Council. Such 
a course is manifestly unfair to the States who are thus deprived of a 
mature legal judgment on their cases. Besides, there is a certain class of 
Civil Cases where the Governor in Council sits directly under the Privy 
Council, which hears appeals from him. It seems improper that people 
should have to appeal to the Privy Council from judgments really emanating 


from a young subordinate of the Secretariat, viz., an acting Legal Remem- 
brancer. 
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days after the supersession had become known. The new 
appointment practically closes the careers of Mr. Justice 
Candy as well as Mr. James and Mr. T. D. Mackenzie 
who have held the most distinguished executive offices, 
while Chief Secretary Vidal has resigned the Indian Civil 
Service, and some alarm is expressed as to other senior men 
doing the same thing. An apparently inspired notice in the 
semi-official “‘ Bombay Gazette” assigns the appointment of 
Sir Charles Ollivant to the emergencies caused by the spread 
of the plague at Bombay. It is computed by the journals 
there that from 17,000 to 20,000 persons have died from 
plague in that city, while the disease has spread many 
hundred miles along the railways and across the seas, and 
is causing in Karachi and Poona as well as in Surat and 
Ahmedabad the same fears which have caused between 
400,000 and 500,000 of the population to flee from 
Bombay, carrying the pestilence all along the coasts, en- 
dangering Calcutta, startling Madras and Rangoon, and 
closing Marseilles and Brindisi to Indian cargo. The mer- 
chants and shipowners of Bombay have in desperation 
pronounced on the need of thorough measures of hygiene, 
something more than whitewashing houses ; and dire com- 
plaints have appeared about the mismanagement of the 
plague hospitals, the absence of doctors and nurses ; and 
now we learn the news that a second new batch of 30 
medical officers has been called for, and that very late in 
the day a few doctors who dealt with the plague in Hong- 
kong in 1892 have been invited and come. There are 
rumours that in January some difference of opinion occurred 
between Lord Sandhurst and the Home Government; and 
it has often been noticed that the first mention of stringent 
measures against the plague was in the Queen’s speech to 
Parliament, since which date a complete change of policy 
was seen in Bombay, leading in February to a reform of 
the hospital, the provision of doctors and nurses, a mild 
endeavour to isolate plague cases, the burning of in- 
fected huts and the erection of segregation camps of tents 
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or bamboo sheds. The deaths of hundreds of people in 
Poona and Karachi seem to have caused the Bombay 
Government to stop infected persons leaving that City ; 
and it now appears that some measures are to be taken to 
compensate the owners of houses destroyed as infected. 
Had all these precautions been taken in September the 
area of the scourge might have been confined and the loss 
of life reduced and the ruin to the trade of Bombay and 
Karachi prevented. It may be, as the European Press 
supposes, that these facts induced Lord George Hamilton 
to diverge from precedent, and to send out Sir Charles 
Ollivant, a former Municipal Commissioner, armed with 
instructions which will secure the policy of ‘stringent 
measures ” and obviate the necessity of further interference 
by the Government of India. Necessity knows no law: 
and the many Civil Servants, Judges and Commissioners 
who have been passed over must acquiesce in the Crown’s 
choice of an amateur authority on hygiene, if the reason 
for the choice is the one supposed. Much sympathy is 
expressed for the sufferers ; and we regret that the Legisla- 
tive Council Rules precluded Lord Sandhurst from stating 
how he means to get the judicial work of his Government 
done in the future, especially in the extra-territorial civil 
and criminal jurisdictions and in those cases in which there 
is an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
from that Government. 

The supersession of Mr. Jardine by depriving the Bombay 
Government of their greatest authority in political appeals 
from the native States, and the Presidency of a learned and 
active friend of education and of the natives, is an instance 
of Government by panic. When a timid Governor is con- 
fronted by clamour during such an emergency as a plague or 
a Secretary of State has to face an European Concert to 
which England is the dé¢e zozre that is ever ready to sacri- 
fice the health of the civilized world for the sake of her 
commerce, he is eager to clutch at a straw that seems 
to offer a chance to save the situation. That Sir C. 
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Ollivant is that straw, he would, probably, himself be the 
last to deny. As he is, we believe, in indifferent health, 
the retreat of Mahabaleshwar rather than the ghastly 
bustles of Bombay, would appear to be his likely residence, 
but, were he the strongest of men, he would still have to 
supplement his dilettante experiences in sanitation with the 
advice of expert Doctors and Engineers. These will have 
to be consulted and used in any case and a Special Com- 
missioner must also be appointed to the Bombay Council 
in connection with the plague. Merely to pull down houses 
and, perhaps, add another to the Bombay riots, if the plague 
is still raging on the 29th April, when Sir C. Ollivant is 
expected at Bombay, can scarcely be the last resource of a 
Government to which the care of the living is, at least, as 
much entrusted, as that of the dying and dead. A Legis- 
lative Council without the Legal Member is as fatal to the 
good government of Bombay, as his substitution by a civi- 
lian interested in Sanitary Engineering is absurd. Not 
only Mr. Jardine, but also the whole of his service have been 
injured by this grotesque supersession. That the civilians 
will give expression to their just resentment at the treat- 
ment of one of their most eminent, if too modest, colleagues, 
cannot be doubted. Mr. Jardine’s resignation was a per- 
sonal sacrifice to his sense of the wrong that had been 
inflicted on his service by ignoring, in his case, the claims 
alike of seniority, merit and special fitness and retarding the 
promotion of others in stopping his own. It is certain that 
his friends and admirers, native and British, in England 
and India, will not allow this slight to be passed on a man 
after a lifetime of the most distinguished services to the 
Government, to science and to the people of India, any one 
of which would have entitled him to recommendation for 
recognition by the Crown. A signal bestowal of its favour 
can alone undo the gratuitous, if unintended, reproach on 
an officer of Mr. Jardine’s standing and reconcile his friends 
and colleagues to the severance of his direct connection 
with India, though it is to be hoped that the Indian Office 
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may yet benefit by his popularity among natives, his vast 
erudition, nis varied and long experience and his still un- 
impaired energy and single-minded devotion to duty. The 
writer of these lines has never known a political officer that 
displayed such a profound and sympathetic knowledge of 
what is best in native human nature than Mr. Jardine in 
his Lectures on chivalrous Kattywar ; one who understood 
educational needs better than in his position of the Educa- 
tional Syndicate in Burma or in inspiring the Bombay 
University ; whose legal decisions more increased the repu- 
tation of a Bench for honesty and thoroughness as those of 
Mr. Jardine, which so largely contributed to the great 
prestige of the Bombay High Court. Versatile, learned 
and practical, he now finds himself after 32 years of the 
most distinguished service, the victim of precipitation on 
the part of a timid Governor, who wanted “to do some- 
thing” for the plague and has only got rid of a mainstay of 
his Government and Council by this * silencing of law” in 
a panic, and this utter confusion of political appeals from 
the native States. The ‘“‘ Bombay Gazette” thus sums up 
Mr. Jardine’s career in its Mail of the 13th February last : 
“Mr. JUSTICE JARDINE. 

Over thirty-two years ago, on the 3oth July, 1864, John Jardine joined 
the Civil Service after a brilliant University course. Some three months 
later he arrived in India to begin a distinguished career which closes 
to-day, to the regret of his colleagues in the High Court, his fellow-civilians, 
and of the public at large. His first experience was obtained as Assistant 
to the Collector of Tanna, and he rose rapidly in the Judicial branch of 
the Service. His talents and versatility procured him opportunities of 
becoming versed in Political and Secretarial work. The History of Services 
shows few civilians with a more brilliant record than that of John Jardine. 
He was Under-Secretary to Government in the Judicial, Politicai, and 
Educational Departments, and Secretary to the Council for making Laws 
and Regulations ; then, Political Assistant in Kathiawar ; he held charge 
of the Kathiawar Agency; and after being posted successively to the 
Navanagar and Dhrol States, became Registrar of the High Court on the 
Appellate side. He was selected for the arduous post of Secretary to the 
Baroda Commission for the trial of Mulharao Gaikwar in the early months 
of 1875, his labours in that capacity eliciting warm approbation. As 
Under-Secretary, Secretary, and Chief Secretary he showed what he could 


do as an Executive Official, and never was work better done. The Watan 
Act is a remarkable example of careful drafting when he was only an 
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Under-Secretary ; Kathiawar recognised his worth as a Political Officer, 
Executive and Judicial. As Registrar of the High Court; as Secretary to 
the Delegates of the Government of India in the negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal, and subsequently as Judicial Commissioner 
in Burmah, his services were of very exceptional value. His judgments are 
of standard authority in Burmah, where his name will not be forgotten. He 
laboured assiduously and with gratifying success to promote the cause of 
education in that backward province, while finding time in the midst of his 
judicial pre-occupations to write copiously on Buddhist Law and its appli- 
cation to Burmah. He translated commentaries of different Burmese, Pali 
versions of the Manu Shastra, and edited a translation from the Italian of 
Father Sangermano’s description of the Burman Empire, with much other 
literary work demanding no little erudition and infinitely patient research. 
In Bombay he is best known to the public as an able and learned Judge 
of the High Court and as the accomplished Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. No doubt as Judge of the High Court, to the astonishment 
and no small dismay of the Executive, he played the part of Thomas-a- 
Becket when promoted from the Chancellorship to the Archbishopric. He 
set his high office above all considerations of personal friendship for the 
King, and so jealous was he of the “spotless purity of the Judicial ermine,” 
that he dared at a critical moment to interpose to save it from imminent 
Executive contamination, and possible public aspersion. That act “ incon- 
venienced ” the Executive, and the confusion thus wrought in their Councils 
has never been forgotten or forgiven. Opinions may differ as to the wisdom 
or political expediency of the learned Judge’s startling intervention. But 
that it was dictated by the purest and noblest motives, and was in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Judicial Service no just critic will deny. 
It was in the very spirit of the stern English Judge who did not hesitate to 
commit the Heir of England to prison to maintain the dignity of justice. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Jardine, as a linguist, as a writer on Law and 
Customs, and as a profound jurist will long be remembered in this Presi- 
dency. He has been throughout his career a true and sincere friend to the 
people of India, for whom he has entertained and evinced a deep and 
kindly sympathy. Amongst his colleagues and fellow-workers he was 
always popular, and his genial presence was welcomed in every social 
gathering. It is sincerely to be regretted that men of the type of Mr. 
Justice Jardine should leave India while still in the full vigour of their 
mature powers.” 























THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ GRIEVANCES. 
By P. P. Prat. 


THE first permanent footing of the British in India was in 
the Madras Presidency. At Arumugam or Dugarapatam 
to the South of Nellore in the territory of the Rajah of 
Venkatagiri, the East India Company built its factory in 
1625. Finding the place unsuitable, the Company acquired 
the site of Fort St. George by gift from the then Rajah of 
Kalastri whose territory was then much larger than it is 
now. The grant of the land to Mr. Day, the chief of the 
factory at Arumugam by the Rajah of Kalastri, was con- 
firmed by the Rajah of Chandragiri, the lieutenant of the 
Rajah of Bijanagar, whose tributary was the Rajah of 
Kalastri. The town granted to the Company has since been 
called by the Indian name of Chennapatanam after the 
donor’s father’s name Damerla Chennappa Naidoo. This 
fact shows the antiquity and importance of the estates which 
exist to the present day, though the status of the proprietors 
and rulers has undergone great changes in their becoming 
mere landholders. There are several other estates in the 
Madras Presidency, large and small, which are very ancient 
and whose proprietors were much more important than 
now. The proprietors were tributary Rajahs in some 
instances. ‘The others were military Poligars or those who 
held their estates under feudal tenure on condition of 
rendering military service or revenue farmers. By the 
permanent settlement introduced in the Madras Presidency 
the proprietors simply became landed proprietors. The 
anxiety of the Rajahs and zemindars of the Madras Presi- 
dency now is that they should be undisturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of their property as private citizens. But, unfortu- 
nately, their condition has gradually been deteriorating, and 
during the past few years their grievances have been 
increasing in number and intensity. The chances of their 
redress seem still to be remote. It is a pity that the 
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Rajahs and zemindars who had been so respected and 
protected in their rights during the Mohammedan and 
Hindu periods should be allowed to go to ruin under 
British rule. Wise statesmen like Sir Thomas Munro 
found in the landed nobility of the Presidency a great source 
of political strength. There is much truth in the remark 
of Sir George Clerk, alluded to by Lord George Hamilton 
at Oxford some time ago, that he governed his District 
through its “notables” without in any way depending upon 
the Suez Canal and the British Army. The goodwill of 
the notables of the District arising from the loyalty and 
prosperity of our landed nobility is, indeed, a strength to the 
government. Some short-sighted civilians of the present 
day, whose knowledge of, and sympathy with, the people 
are much smaller than in case of officers of the days of Sir 
Thomas Munro and Sir George Clerk, do not seem to 
realise the political force that lies in the landed aristocracy 
and the serious, both negative and positive, dangers that 
must arise from their ruin or extinction to the popularity 
and permanence of British rule. 

As early as 1821, Sir Thomas Munro wrote to the 
Honble. George Canning about the “sweeping code” 
having a disastrous influence upon the condition of the 
landed aristocracy of the Madras Presidency. The zemin- 
dars and Rajahs being owners of large property, and con- 
tributing considerable revenue to the Government, are, as 
a matter of right, entitled to adequate representation in the 
Legislature of the country. Yet even in the enlarged 
Legislative Council under the Indian Council Act of 1892 
ONLY ONE seat is given to landholders out of 21 seats, and 
even this solitary seat is filled up by a Government 
nominee, whose qualification is restricted to a zemindar 
paying a “ peishcush” of not less than 20,000 Rs.! Out of 
21 seats 10 are filled by Government officials nominated 
by Government; three are selected by Municipalities ; two 
by District Boards, one by the University and one by the 
Chamber of Commerce; one is the zemindar nominated 
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by Government, as are also the three remaining members. 
Even the so-called seven ‘elected ”” members are not direct 
representatives of the people. Except the Chamber of 
Commerce, all the bodies or institutions that have the 
privilege of selecting members are under official influence. 
While the members of the House of Commons are all 
elected with property qualification for the electors, and even 
a movement is set on foot by Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill to 
abolish Universities as constituencies, the Government 
element is preponderant or rather supreme, directly or 
indirectly, in the Legislative Councils of Indian Govern- 
ments. The landholders would be justified in demanding 
that every one of the 21 members should be elected by 
property qualification as in England, but they only made 
a most modest request for at least ¢wo ‘“‘elected” seats, as 
given to the landholders of the Bombay Presidency and 
the North-west Provinces. This request has been 
repeatedly refused. The Madras Government replied 
that it had zo power to grant it. Yet the Government of 
India on appeal decided that the matter was within the 
power of the Madras Government, saying that the Land- 
holders’ Association could already command influence with 
the members for Local Boards! Their appeal to the 
Secretary of State for India was in the same way trifled 
with by the India Office declining to interfere. It is 
surprising that the British Government with its Parlia- 
mentary traditions, the repeated Corrupt Practices’ Acts 
and the Reform Acts should have failed to recognise the 
justice of the reasonable request of the zemindars. The 
Legislative Council has been, indeed, enlarged from 
11 members to 21 members. Its power has been increased 
by the privilege of interpellation, though its exercise cannot 
do much; but the representation of landholders has not 
improved. On the contrary, they are now under dis- 
advantage as compared with the previous state of things, 
as only a single seat is given them. Formerly, officials, 
with their exclusive responsibility, were more careful in 
4 
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legislation, but as the non-official element is now nominally 
in the. majority, though the official element really pre- 
dominates, the officials have become less careful than 
before, the responsibility to a large extent being shifted on 
the shoulders of non-officials. The Executive Government 
has an enormous power in permitting, initiating, and dis- 
allowing legislation. Instead of giving the people the 
benefit of “real and living representation,” according to 
Mr. Gladstone and others who advocated the Council Act 
of 1892, there has been a material degeneracy in several 
respects. It is inexplicable that the Madras Landholders 
should be even deprived of the amount of representation 
given to the landholders of the sister-presidencies of 
Bombay and the North-west Provinces. By nominating a 
zemindar paying a ‘‘peishcush” of not less than 20,000 
Rupees, the member is not only deprived of his inde- 
pendence, but is also induced to support the Government 
lest he should suffer zzdveduadly by incurring its dis- 
pleasure, for, by opposing it, he is not certain of even 
securing any object for the good of his community. Such 
a legislative Council is a sham as a representative body. 
It does not cost most of its members a single inch of ground 
when disposing of the vast interests of property holders. 
In describing the Council I wrote in the leading journal 
of Madras two years ago that “the very constitution of 
the Legislative Council is a scandal. We might as well 
have a meeting of two dozen Kaffirs disposing of the 
Russian Empire to the Chinese by votes.” Only other 
people’s properties are disposed of, and that is done by mere 
votes which cost the voters nothing. This is not a pro- 
spective or abstract grievance, as in case of the Uiclanders 
at Johannesburg, that the zemindars should be deprived 
of their voice in the legislation disposing of their vast 
properties. It is a positive grievance of the gravest 
character, and the Madras Landholders’ Association have 
pressed it upon the attention of the Government in view of 
the two important legislative enactments that were before 
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the Council which materially affect the welfare of the 
zemindari estates. 

By far the most unpopular and ruinous legislative enact- 
ments—the Madras Proprietary Village Service Act of 
1894 and the Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act of 
1895—are the precious production of the enlarged legislative 
council. Of these the first is the more important and was 
noticed and criticised in the Aszatic Quarterly Review of 
July 1895 by Sir Roper Lethbridge. The Indian Village 
system is a most comprehensive and admirable institution 
for the protection of property and agricultural industry. 
This excellent institution had been protected and had been 
kept in a state of preservation by the Hindu and Moham- 
medan rulers for centuries with excellent results. The 
East India Company as soon as it took charge of the 
Carnatic with a firm hand and at a great cost of lives in 
the Polygar war restored the system to its original con- 
dition by removing the Desakaval or District police ad- 
ministration which injured the Village Watch system. The 
Parliamentary Committee in its Fifth Report of the Madras 
Presidency dated 1813 speaks in the following high terms 
of the Ancient Village system which had been handed 
down during the Hindu and Mohammedan periods in a 
state of preservation : 


“Under this simple form of Municipal government, the inhabitants of 
the country have lived, from time immemorial. The boundaries of the 
villages have been but seldom altered, and though the villages themselves 
have been sometimes injured, and even desolated, by war, famine, and 
disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests, and even the 
same families have continued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves 
no trouble about the breaking up and divisions of kiugdoms; while the 
villages remain entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, and to 
what sovereign it devolves ; its internal economy remains unchanged.” 


This extract written shortly after the Carnatic came into 
the possession of the British disproves the allegation made 
now that the Indian villagers were uniformly miserable and 
unhappy during the pre- British period. The Village 
System has been injured or ruined in ryotwari villages with 
disastrous consequences. Instead of repealing the legis- 
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lative enactments that injured the system, the Government 
has extended the legislation to zemindari tracts where the 
system is in a much better preservation, as a remedy for 
the evils of the ryotwari villages. In 1887 some ryotwari 
landholders in Tinnevelly complained to the Governor of 
Madras against certain hardships as regards their village 
watchmen. The Government thereupon actually proposed 
as a remedy to extend the very Village Service Act, work- 
ing in ryotwari villages, to proprietary villages, as if 
poisoning A was an antidote to the poison that afflicts B ! 
It was alleged that it was necessary to secure efficiency in 
getting agricultural and vital statistics from village ac- 
countants. The Government has no more right to interfere 
with the control of zemindars over their village servants 
than with the employés of merchants for the sake of 
commercial statistics. On these pretexts the control of the 
zemindar over his servants has been taken away and has 
been given to Revenue officers, who have the power of 
appointing, dismissing and punishing the servants, though 
the legitimate work of the servants has nothing to do with 
the Government. When the servants go wrong or are dis- 
obedient, the Rajahs and zemindars have to appear as com- 
plainants before the revenue officers. In addition to this 
preposterous change, the zemindars and their tenants have 
to pay a new cess in violation of the terms of permanent 
Sannads, as the salary of the servants will be defrayed by 
Government. The loss of control of the village servants 
is, therefore, complete and a grievous burden is imposed in 
addition to the disaster. By this the very basis of property 
is destroyed. The District collectors, it must be stated in 
fairness, were mostly opposed to the legislation. The 
village servants themselves were as opposed to it as the 
zemindars. Yet in the face of the protest the Legislative 
Council rushed the Bill without even waiting for necessary 
information on fundamental questions without which such 
legislation cannot be proceeded with; viz. the financial 
aspects of the Bill and whether the servants are Govern- 
ment servants or the private servants of the zemindars. 
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There is another serious grievance which is becoming 
more and more destructive in character. Well said Sir 
Thomas Munro in his letter to the Right Honourable 
George Canning in 1821 as follows: ‘‘ Our sweeping code 
of 1802 has made the domains of tributary rajahs, which 
have been in the same families for ages, which all Govern- 
ments but ours respected, and which no money-lender 
would touch, all liable to sale. There will be some difficulty 
in placing these rajahs.” Here is another declaration by a 
well-informed early governor of the Madras Presidency, 
that the proprietary estates that are ruined under the British 
Government had been prosperous during the Hindu and 
Mohammedan periods. The former sovereigns protected 
the properties and respected the proprietors and their 
customary laws more than the British Government. The 
laws concerning the succession of zemindaries being 
customary laws wanting the definiteness and precision of 
codified laws, have also been a fruitful source of ruinous 
litigation. The Madras Landholders’ Association six years 
ago petitioned the Government for a legislative enactment 
to regulate the succession of zemindaries, and to declare 
the impartibility and inalienability of ancient zemindaries, 
on the lines of the Oude Estates Act of 1869. While all 
the Governors of Madras from Sir Thomas Munro till 
recently had been feeling the necessity of such a legislation, 
the Government in reply to the memorial of the zemindars’ 
Association said: ‘“ Nor does the proposal, that impartible 
estates should be declared by legislation to be inalienable, 
commend itself to Government. ... If the tenants are 
protected by the concession to them, in the fullest manner, 
of occupancy rights and by reasonable restrictions on the 
landlords’ power of enhancing rents, the breaking up of 
large estates, which it is now desired to check may be con- 
templated with complacency.” The zemindars’ memorial 
was strongly supported by District Collectors and the 
Madras Board of Revenue, yet the Government of Madras 
made the reply to which we can find no parallel in all the 
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annals of the Hindu and Mohammedan periods for its un- 
sympathetic character. According to the report of the 
Special Commission on the Permanent Settlement of 1802 
even the intolerant Mogul despot, Aurungzebe, treated the 
zemindars with much greater respect. Instead of having 
the prayed-for legislation, we have, on the contrary, the 
disastrous judicial legislation newly propounded by the 
Privy Council as judges of Hindu and Mohammedan Law. 
One of the extraordinary legal dicta is that a zemindari is 
‘‘alienable till the custom of inalienability is proved”! 
Absolute alienability is unknown in Hindu, and even in 
Mohammedan, law. Yet this has now become the law. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley in his able article in the last 
Asiatic Quarterly Review strongly condemns the arbitrary 
way in which the Privy Council “ arrogates’’ legislative 
functions contrary to the laws of the country. Since 
coming to England, I have received several letters from 
Rajahs and zemindars of the Madras Presidency to the 
effect that the Privy Council decisions are “deathblows” 
to the ancient zemindaries. Great dissatisfaction prevails 
in the Presidency on account of the grievances in con- 
sequence of bad legislation or of want of good legislation. 
Every reasonable request of such an influential and respect- 
able body as the Madras Landholders’ Association has been 
curtly refused by the Government and all possible red- 
tape is invoked to prevent the forwarding of their repre- 
sentations to the proper authorities. 
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“CONTROL OF TURKISH REFORMS IN ASIA 
AND EUROPE.” 


By “An ANATOLIAN PASHA.” 


As a functionary of the Imperial Ottoman Government, I 
consider it my duty to set forth what, in my humble opinion, 
is necessary to ameliorate the situation of these fine and rich 
countries that have unfortunately been so badly administered 
for centuries. 

Now that Europe sees to what a state we are reduced, I 
am convinced that the European Concert, already assured 
in the case of Crete, will not fail to apply the reforms 
necessary to again raise this vast empire, which, were it 
well administered, would be the granary of Europe. 

I hear it said around me that the popular opinion of 
Europe does not wish our regeneration and strength; I do 
not believe in this ‘‘on dit,” as I am ful! of confidence in 
the sincerity of the friendly powers. 

At the risk of giving already old ideas I submit a sketch 
of what my experience of men and things in Turkey teaches 
me is necessary for the immediate application of reforms : 


I. 

CoNTROL is absolutely necessary in all the branches of 
Administration, to put a stop to the covetousness of officials, 
who rob beyond measure, knowing that they are backed up 
by a protector, disregardful of the future of the country. 
This Control, in my mind, in order to avoid frightening 
our old ideas too much, should be in the hands of natives 
assisted by agents or delegates of the friendly powers. 


9 


<s 


The population in general is not yet ripe to be given a 
Constitution, such as exist in Europe and even among our 
neighbours and ancient vassals, who, though younger than 
we are in independence, are better guided in political 
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education and public instruction. Till, therefore, the popu- 
lation is gradually trained to understand the benefits of 
liberty, wisely applied and wisely followed, it is indis- 
pensable to constitute a SENATE, the members of which 
would be elected by the notables of all the provinces, as 
was practised in Europe under the ancient régimes. This 
Senate would have for its duty the nomination of the heads 
of different departments of State, according to certain 
principles of nomination and subject to administrative 
rules, and the Senate would also decide on the retention 
or retirement of these functionaries, as also, in the last 
instance, of the promotion or dismissal of their subordinates 
as a Court of Appeal, in certain cases formulated according 
to reports drawn up of their official conduct and after due 
judgment. Permanent functionaries, so Jong as they behave 
well, are of the first importance, if the State is to have 
honest servants. (See Appendix.) 
$ 

The police is to be mixed, and in all outstation guard- 
houses (koulouks) there must be independent native control 
to avoid the possibility of illegal arrests being made through 
caprice, self-interest or ignorance. The Central police of 
the Capital, even more so than that of the outstations, must 
be under control and here the supervision of European 
delegates is essential, so that the swarms of blackguards, 
who haunt the streets of the city and suburbs, should 
not be allowed to dispose, as they arbitrarily choose, of 
respectable citizens and educated youths, who are the orna- 
ment of this fine city which was once the envy of the 
world. 


4. 

Protection must be assured to agriculture, the natural 
source of every civilized nation’s wealth. To arrive at a 
practical result, in this respect, it is necessary to place an 
able and disinterested person at the head of the Caisse 
Agricole, in order to judge in an impartial manner of such 
measures as are devised in order to aid the peasantry, 
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ruined by usurers, even in our days, whatever optimists, 
political economists, shareholders and others may say to 
the contrary. 

5. 

A supervision of the application of the Finances is, above 
all, indispensable so as to put an end to all jobbery and 
underhand dealings, if not swindling, which can now be 
practised daily by those in charge of this important and 
vital Government Department. It is possible even in 
these latter days to ward off the ruin of the country, if 
rightminded and able men are placed in charge of these 
sacred interests of the State. 

6. 

The Ministry of Mines and Forests, as also that of 
Commerce and Public Works, should be managed with 
special care and superintended by controllers, blind to 
Bakhshish, in order to put an end to the abuses that are 
daily committed in matters of concessions, authorisations, 
etc., for working mines, patents, and so forth. The appli- 
cations for concessions and other grants have hitherto been 
examined mainly, if not entirely, from the point of view of 
personal interest. Indeed, concessions have been actually 
given, to the detriment of the State, and many of great 
advantage to the country at large have been refused by the 
advice of the persons interested in our moral and substantial 
ruin. A “Council of Control,” composed of Musulman 
and non-Musulman natives and of Europeans is absolutely 
necessary, in order to ascertain the value of applied for 
concessions in their bearing on the country and in order to 
discuss general interests in those branches of the Adminis- 
tration. 

7. 

The Ministries of Marine and of War in Europe are the 
objects of the closest attention on the part of all patriots. 
Here, unfortunately, the majority of officials of all ranks 
speculate with what a man should defend untii death, 
namely, the good organisation of everything that pertains 
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to the defence of his native land. Our ships, in case of 
need, could not well leave the Golden Horn, and I greatly 
doubt if the army, with the exception of the troops who 
are in barracks in the Capital and its erivirons, could be of 
any use to the country, on the slightest hostile movement 
being made by our neighbours, so terribly is the present 
disorder manifest. Yet we have a Grand Vizir, a Grand 
Admiral, a Grand Master of the Artillery, a Grand Equerry, 
indeed, everybody “grand,” except in patriotism and in 
applying measures dictated by the requirements of the 
organisation of the country. 
8. 

The Customs, Posts, and Telegraphs should be in the 
hands of honest and capable men. At present the most 
crying abuses are the order of the day. Here, also, a real 
control is absolutely necessary for the reorganisation of the 
finances, prosperity and true greatness of our extensive 
and beautiful country. 

Reforms in the Customs Department are most urgently 
needed, for theft is enshrined in it as a permanent institu- 
tion. The Postal Service, notwithstanding the presence of 
an European Delegate, works in a most defective manner ; 
robbery exists in all branches of these services, and the 
Telegraph Service is not better off. 

From the Customs, Posts, and Telegraphs, Europe 
derives considerable revenues; here, on the contrary, we 
are in full disarray without taking into account the legitimate 
discontent and animadversions which we thus create against 
us. How could it be otherwise ? Sometimes officials of 
the greatest incapacity are appointed Directors. I have 
known one who could not write, and another who could 
not distinguish a telegraph pole from any other. 


9. 
Public Instruction, like the other Departments, has need 
to be placed into capable hands, so as to apply to its full 
extent the principles of the Kuran, because the Kuran, 
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contrary to the general belief in Europe, is full of wise 
precepts on public instruction. 

The Sovereign, as he is directed to do in the Sacred 
Book, would only seek the progress of the country, but 
his surroundings paralyse his good intentions. Under these 
circumstances, Europe should help us to steer the bark, if 
she does not wish us to engage in a fatal course and see 
us founder, whilst herseif being thereby hurried into the 
unknown. Indeed, the sword of Damocles hanging over 
our heads—the cause of our arrest in progress,—is the 
envy of Turkey by the various powers. 

The liberty of the press is another absolute necessity in 
order to have abuses pointed out since, as a consequence of 
this liberty, follows the tmpartial administration of justice 
without any personal, racial, national or religious bias. 
We require examining magistrates, public prosecutors 
versed in our Laws and judges able to expound the Code. 
Up to the present our tribunals of every class have generally 
been at the mercy of the most shameless favouritism and 
hence the criticism against our administration of justice as 
based on the Kuranic code, which, well-understood, would 
be the admiration of the civilised world. 

It has often happened to me to be consulted regarding 
our law of succession which is considered perfect by European 
jurisconsults. 

The above measures which I have indicated, if applied 
wisely to our country, would perhaps disconcert the covetous, 
but would regenerate our noble country, for the grandeur, 
prosperity and peace of which I would willingly sacrifice 
my life, wold) oe iJ) ws: » for the “hand of God is with 
the community.” 


APPENDIX. 

Without mentioning names I here subjoin one of in- 
numerable cases showing the impossibility, under existing 
circumstances, of an honest functionary obtaining redress, if 
placed under an uncontrolled régime. The typical case in 
question occurs in Anatolia : 
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MEMORANDUM. 
The despotism of —— Pasha, governor of ——, and of 
——, chief of the municipality of -——, and that of his 
relatives the family of the Mufti of N——, has reached its 


highest point. Amongst numerous other instances I expose 
the following act of despotism : 

The Director of the Telegraphs and Posts of N., 
Effendi, a Roman Catholic, liked by successive 
governors of N., on account of his fidelity to the Govern- 
ment, was much esteemed by his superiors because of his 
integrity in the discharge of his functions. For this very 
reason he was 24 years consecutively in employ at the same 
place, N 
N , serving the despotic ideas of the above Pasha and 
of his protégés and accomplices and the family of the Mufti, 
ordered the Effendi to divulge to him the telegrams of the 
complainants of the despotism of the Pasha and of his 
protégés ; the Effendi refused to obey this order, so con- 








itself. This time the present governor of 





trary to his rules and to the Imperial iradés; he was then 
deluged with complaints about his own work, but, on 
inquiries being instituted by his respective superiors, all the 
complaints were found to be utter calumnies. 

Seeing that it was impossible to attack the Effendi, in 
the discharge of his duties, on account of his integrity, his 
enemies drew up the following slander, which was sealed 
by the Governor of N—-—, and forwarded to the Pasha. 
It was that the Effendi, being of the Protestant faith, was 
inclined towards England, with which country he was 
alleged to be in secret correspondence ; consequently it 
was urged that his presence in the Service was dangerous 
to the Government, etc., etc. Although the Pasha knew 
full well that the complaint was a mere slander, he acted 
on it, and the Effendi was dismissed from his office without 
any inquiry being made, and without his 24 years’ service 
being taken into consideration; he was thrown on to the 
street, tasting the bitterness of poverty with his children, 


whom he had to leave in order to go to appeal for justice 
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at Constantinople, where, however, he found neither mercy 
nor redress in his attempts to get himself restored to the 
employment from which he was so unjustly removed. 

I had exposed, verbally, all the misery which the popula- 
tion of the Mutesarreflik of N had suffered since the 
appointment of the Pasha in question. 

The losses sustained by the inhabitants amounted to 
more than £T.60,000, given to satisfy the greed of the 
Pasha, his protégés, the chief of the municipality of : 
of his relatives, the family of the Mufti of N , besides 
gendarmes, officers of the Reserve Army, and of all the 
employés in general. It is very easy to verify the sums 
levied on the population during the mal-administration of 
the said Pasha, by the registers kept by the sheikhs of the 
different villages and by those of the merchants, their 
creditors. 











This pitiful state of affairs forced many of the inhabitants 
of the mountain of to sell their daughters. In the 
district of N—-— the country-people have become so im- 
poverished that half the lands remain uncultivated. 

What I have exposed resembles a fable, but if anyone 
would give himself the trouble to examine the matter 
closely, he would see that I have attempted to understate 
the fact, so as not to appear to be relating improbabilities. 
Moreover, their Excellencies the Ministers of the Empire 
are already assured of the ill-omened and bad administra- 
tion of —— Pasha, as their decision for his dismissal 





proves, given under No. —, of the 16 —— 1313=17 —— 
1895, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. Yet nothing 
has been done! 

As to the employé of 24 years’ consecutive service with- 
out reproach, a martyr to the despotism of —— Pasha and 
of his protéges, he is still constantly invoking our justice 
and imploring our assistance to deliver him and his children 
from the dire want, into which he has been thrown, by 
, being reinstated in the post from which he was so unjustly 
removed. All in vain! 
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Copy of the order of the Ministers of the Empire. (We 
have read this order, which is in Turkish, for the exile of 
the Pasha, the prosecution of the Mufti, etc., as also for the 
transfer of others on the ground of the complaints against 
them being well-founded, but we fail to perceive any allusion 
to the necessity for the immediate reinstatement of the per- 
secuted Effendi.—Ep.) 

Our Pasha goes on to say: I am not forgetting that I 
am addressing an ‘Asiatic Quarterly Review,” and so, as 
the subject is also of current interest, I beg to submit my 
proposals for the pacification of the Druses of the Hauran, 
though I am more concerned with the reforms in Kur- 
distan, and what is left of the Armenians, who were once 
called the “ millat-us-sddiqa” or ¢he “loyal nation” in the 
Ottoman Empire, till the intrigues of two rival foreign 
nations alienated them from us: 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORMS AMONG THE Hauran DrwseEs. 


[After showing from passages in the Koran and the Hadith (tradition) 
that justice and kindness to believers as well as non-believers are incumbent 
on all Mussulmans—states or individuals—and that both religion and 
wisdom demand the equal treatment of subjects of whatever race, the 
Pasha goes on to formulate a number of reforms, of which the following 
is an abstract. | 


Although the subjugation of these unruly Druses was 
effected in the days of the Egyptian Ibrahim Pasha, and, 
after him, in those of Sultan Abdul Majid Khan by Kiprisli 
Pasha, still in these present times it is alas! again necessary 
to suggest the following as essential to the pacification and 
good government of these people : 

1. (Justice being the mainstay of a State) the issue of an 
Imperial proclamation attaching the Druse Mountain to Syria 
on bases of justice and equality to its peoples, if obedient, in 
union with the Empire. 

2. An amnesty by Imperial grace to all Druses and to all 
who have aided the rebellion, on submission. 

3. Soveida being the centre of Druse Vice-governorships, 
Damaz-Zaitun and other places are proposed as centres of 


neighbouring Districts in connexion therewith. 
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4. The appointment of all great and small officials on the 


selection of the Governor (Vali) and with the imperial 


sanction in the Hauran Sandjak. 

5. The re-settlement, in a fitting manner, of all fugitives 
in their own villages, fields and houses. 

6. Registration of the names of all Hauran Druses, estab- 
lishment of guard-stations along the roads for protection of 
the quiet, and the repression of the turbulent, by regular 
patrolling of adjoining parts by horsemen, day and night. 

7. Just, patient and careful application of the new principles 
in all cases of dispute among the inhabitants. 

8. The enlistment of the Druses as soldiers and their 
individual disarmament, as soon as things settle down. 

9. The establishment of primary, secondary, agricultural, 
industrial and other schools, etc., for the benefit of Druse 
boys. 

10. Three years after the exemption from all governmental 
dues and taxes, their levy in accordance with the require- 
ments at the time, in a just, equitable and wise manner. 

11. The szwe gua nox condition of the above, or of any, 
reforms in the Druse mountains, if they are to bear good 
fruit, is the absolute abstention of all the military that it may 
be necessary to locate there, from any interference whatever 
in the administration. 


SERIES. 
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MODERN RUSSIA AND ASIATIC TRADITIONS. 


By E. H. Parker. 


In sanctioning the issue in the English language of a Statesman’s Handbook 
for Russia, the government of that country has taken an important step 
towards making Russian institutions more widely understood and appre- 
ciated in Western Europe. The anonymous work is edited by the Chancery 
of the Committee of Ministers, but Iam not guilty of indiscretion in stating 
that the author is His Excellency A. N. Kulomzin, Secretary of State. 
His work supplies a long experienced want, by giving to the world authori- 
tative information upon the political and economical condition of the vast 
Russian Empire in English, the most cosmopolitan language. What the 
government of the Czar has now voluntarily accorded has never hitherto 
been so completely done by any other state, even under the pressure of 
popular institutions. 

The prevailing note throughout the entire work is one of modesty. 
There is no sign of aggressiveness or self-glorification. The physical 
character of their country is reflected in the literary style of the Russians, 
not only in their books but also in their private correspondence. One 
seems to “realize” the long railway journey or droschki drive over the 
dreary, boundless plains: the towns, with four or five exceptions, wide 
apart, thinly populated, and poor ; the long winter nights and the nine 
wintry months in the year; the enormous amount of free time upon the 
peasants’ hands. The birth rate is extraordinarily high ; and the helpless 
people, only just awaking under the fostering care of the last two Czars 
from their long sleep of ignorance ; chained as it were by sheer distance 
each group to its own remote district ; increases indefinitely, looking trust- 
fully to its rulers for alimentation. In the old times, famine, pestilence, or 
war would thin the surplus population. Let us now see what enlightened 
governments have done in these times of peace to bind together this vast 
population of 120 millions and 140 different races into one political and 
economical whole. 

In the words of the author, “the first volume contains an account of 
the principles of Russian State organization ; . . . the second a sketch of 
industry, trade, ways of communication, education, police, justice, and 
self-government.” The style throughout is simple, and exceedingly clear ; 
from one end of the book to the other there is not a single instance where 
the meaning of the author is open to doubt, which is of itself a great 
achievement on the part of anyone writing in a foreign language. Of 
course, it is unavoidable that there should be occasional misspellings ; 
inconsistencies in transliterating foreign sounds ; irregularities in diacritical 
marks, punctuation, and the dividing of words according to English 
standards of literary propriety; but in most cases these slight blemishes 
are apparently to be debited to the “ printers’ readers” rather than to the 
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author ; and this probability is increased by the fact that, whilst whole 
consecutive chapters are free from error, several pages in succession may 
bristle with inaccuracies of a trivial order. 

Originally, we are told, the Russian sovereigns bore the title of Grand- 
duke ; but, with the uniting of Russia under the dominion of Moscow, 
the title of Czar (ze. Caesar) began to be used, and was definitely adopted 
by Ivan IV. in 1547. After the successful wars of Peter the Great, that 
monarch was persuaded by the Senate and Synod to accept the title of 
Imperator, so as to be on a level with the only European Emperor 
(that ot Germany) then existing. This was in 1721; and of course Europe 
protested ; but by 1764 Prussia, Holland, Sweden, and Poland, in the 
order named, had acknowledged the new title. The imperial eagle, how- 
ever, dates from 1472, when Ivan III. married Sophia Paleologa of 
Constantinople. Space will not permit of a detailed examination into 
prerogatives of, or the succession to, the sovereign power; but it may be 
stated that the Russian rule of inheritance, dating from 1797, is a cross 
between the Salic and the English rules: females are not excluded, but 
the male heirs take precedence in all lines and degrees, the female line 
inheriting only when the males of all male lines are extinct. The heir 
can only renounce his right to the succession provided no complications 
arise, and the renunciation once proclaimed is final. He comes of age 
at sixteen, and his reign only begins at that age even though he may have 
ascended the throne, at his predecessor’s death, long before. The sections 
devoted to a description of the sovereign power are very interesting, and 
a perusal of them will dispel many western misconceptions. 

Members of the Imperial House may only marry with the Emperor’s 
consent, and only persons equally high-born. A possible male heir may 
only marry an unorthodox woman provided she change her religion, and 
of course the present Czarina is a case in point. The Dowager-Empress 
takes precedence over the Empress, as in China. The law of treason still 
embraces a field long since curtailed in England ; for offences against the 
life, liberty, health, and honour of any member of the Imperial House are 
punished with the same severity as those against the Czar. 

As regards ordinary subjects, Russian nationality of course goes and 
comes with a woman’s marriage; but voluntary adoption of foreign 
nationality is severely punishable unless sanctioned bythe Emperor. Russian 
nationality is not easily regained by Russians who had in any way relin- 
quished it, for I have known of several such waifs in China who applied 
to become Englishmen. Seventy per cent. of the whole Russian popula- 
tion is pure Russian: but all are natural subjects, except Jews, Finns, and 
a few Asiatic races: these form a category called zzorodsi, or “ other- 
racial.” The classification of the people is into nobles, clergy, urban, and 
rural. The early Russians had no fixed abodes; but as the Czars of 
Moscow found themselves in need of permanent Boyar service and regular 
taxes, Ivan III. prohibited emigration from one principality to the other. 
This system gradually led to the excessive taxation of registered owners, 
coupled with the artificial growth of an untaxed proletariat. To remedy 
this, Peter the Great introduced the poll-tax, and on this basis the taxable 
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class was revised in 1719. The idea had, perhaps, been borrowed from 
China. Nobles became much commoner under Peter, but as their per- 
sonal service was found to interfere with economic pursuits, they were 
gradually exempted, and finally altogether so in 1762. 

The clergy are divided into the black, or regulars, who monopolise all 
the higher church dignities ; and the white, or married parochial clergy. 
The revision of 1719 had the effect of amalgamating the untaxed prole- 
tariat with the bondsmen into one single serf class, and by degrees the 
principle gained ground that, as the landowner was responsible for the 
taxes, he might at his own discretion flog, sell, or deport the serfs, who in 
1767 were at last deprived of their last shadow of a right, that of com- 
plaining. But a strong reaction set in on the accession of Alexander I, 
and found expression in the law of 1803, allowing emancipations and 
allotments of land. The serfs of the Baltic provinces were all emancipated 
by the Czar himself, but without any allotment of land. It was not until 
forty years later that the sale of serfs apart from their families, and without 
land, was forbidden: in 1848 they were even allowed to purchase land 
with their masters’ consent. In 1861 serfdom, which in one form or 
another had existed ever since 1593, was abolished for ever by Alex- 
ander II. But usurious laws for redemption purposes so thwarted the 
excellent intentions of the Emperor’s government that up to 1880 only 
15 per cent. of the peasantry had even undertaken to buy out their 
land. To remedy this, the late Czar Alexander III., whose memory as 
“ Pacificator” will ever remain tenderly guarded in the Russian heart, 
considerably reduced the payments due on agrarian loans, and rendered 
redemption compulsory on all from rst January 1883. Of course the 
whole story of peasant reform is intensely interesting, but it is not possible 
here to do more than indicate the outlines. 

General military conscription was introduced in 1874, and the poll-tax 
was abolished in 1885. Thus all classes had now to serve the State. and 
were equally taxable ; and on the other hand any one might own land : the 
only remaining privilege enjoyed by nobles was that of entering the service 
of the state in other than a soldier capacity ; but even that advantage can 
be enjoyed by-all persons who obtain a suitable diploma of education. In 
1870 an entirely new principle was also accepted in lieu of Catherine II.’s 
municipal law governing towns, which are now managed by the body of 
inhabitants without distinction of class. 

There is considerable misapprehension in England upon the subject of 
religious liberty in Russia. All unorthodox Russian subjects, all foreigners, 
Jews, Muhammadans, and heathens equally enjoy freedom in celebrating and 
professing their faith; but only the orthodox may actively propagate their 
faith to others ; and dissent is punishable. The children in mixed marriages 
must, except in Finland, be brought up in the orthodox faith. Apostasy 
from any form of Christianity subjects the property of the apostate to a 
trusteeship, and only Protestants among Christians may marry non- 
Christians. Unbelievers are free to adopt any form of Christian faith. 
Although dissent is nominally punishable, yet, as is well known, schisms 
are tolerated and even recognized in Russia; as to this point the long 
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chapter on sectarianism is very curious reading. In a word, it may be 
said that the government practically tolerates everything in the way of 
dissent except proselytising, and this principle seems to be guiding the 
administration in its present action towards Count Tolstoi. 

“ Punishment for crimes and offences is inflicted in exact accordance 
with the law.” This may seem rather a “large order” to those western 
readers who have read tales of the knout and Siberia; but the author of 
this book is more remarkable throughout for the frankness and humility 
with which he admits defects than for any attempt to overpraise his 
Imperial Masters, or to claim perfection on behalf of Russia. Besides, 
the above general rule is liable to sweeping exceptions: such are violations 
of excise, customs, and postal regulations, which are dealt with adminis- 
tratively by fine; “certain offences against public safety, such as violation 
of sanitary, quarantine regulations, etc.:” for crimes against the State 
“police surveillance, prohibition to reside in the capital and other places, 
and the expulsion of foreigners from the country” are provided; and 
“in exceptional cases certain places are declared to be in a state of 
enforced defence, during which the local administration is invested with 
the right of placing private persons under arrest, of imposing fines, of 
submitting certain cases to the investigation of Courts-martial, etc.” As 
this ‘state of defence” still extends to the provinces of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kharkoff, Kiev, Podolia, Volhynia ; part of Turkestan and the 
Cossack region ; Nijni-Novgorod at fair-time ; and seven of the chief sea- 
ports ; it is not easy for non-Russians to form an approximate idea how 
far the ordinary liberties of the subject are curtailed in these extensive 
regions. 

Except ‘in cases of high treason, participation in revolts, or plotting 
against government, confiscation of property is not permitted in Russia as 
a punishment ; and compensation is equitably made in cases of expropria- 
tion for public purposes. It is remarkable that the Statesman’s Handbook 
says little or nothing of corporal punishments ; but, if I am not mistaken, 
the death penalty is now practically abolished in Russia, except for attempts 
to murder the sovereign. 

Space will not permit of our following the author here into the interesting 
question of Tartar and Finnish exemptions and privileges, but everyone 
will be pleased to know exactly how the Jews now stand. In the Moscow 
period they were not admitted at all ; and in 1727 Peter the Great decreed 
the expulsion of those who had slipped in. But when part of Poland was 
annexed, Catherine II. had to modify her policy with reference to the 
numerous Jews settled there by King Casimir the Great. Thence Jews 
spread into Russia proper. In 1804, in order to make them engage in 
productive work, all Rabbinical Jews were forced to join one of the unpri- 
vileged classes, and certain privileges were accorded to Jewish landowners ; 
but Jews were prohibited from keeping rustic vodka-shops and inns. To 
prevent their smuggling, Jews may not live within 33 miles of the frontier ; 
and since 1882 they have not been allowed to take leases and mortgages, 
or to settle outside of towns. Even these limited privileges extend only 
to Poland and fifteen out of the fifty Russian provinces. Jews may not 
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enter the service of the state or take part in communal and municipal 
elections. There are 5,000,000 Rabbinical Jews in Russia, all subject to 
the above disabilities; but the Karait Jews (who number only a few 
thousand), forming as they do an industrial element of great value, have, 
ever since Catherine’s time, been treated as Russians proper. 

Foreigners, since 1887, have had their capacity to acquire real estate 
limited to the towns of 21 western provinces. Thus it will be seen that, 
in his ardent desire to develop the interests of his own people, the Czar 
Pacificator felt it necessary to considerably curtail the benefits previously 
extended to foreigners and Jews. 

The history, constitution, and functions of the Council of State, Com- 
mittee of Ministers, Ruling Senate, Holy Synod, Ten Ministries, and Four 
State Offices form a special series of questions rather too technical to 
interest the general public of Great Britain ; moreover, the subject is one 
which does not lend itself easily to condensation. The same may be 
said of the sections upon the Ministry of the Imperial Court and eight 
Order chanceries. The information about mines, museums, regalia, gene- 
alogies, wills, academies, etc., is very curious ; but it reads to me more as 
though based upon the precedents of the Emperors of China than upon 
the fashions of the Court of Versailles. 

As the author says, “to write the history of international relations would 
necessitate the writing of the greater part of the general history of Russia ” 
Previous to Batu’s invasion in the 13th century, there were active relations 
with both the east and the west at Kiev and Novgorod. Of course the 
250 years of Mongol domination threw the Russians back ; but it is interest- 
ing to find that the Khans treated religion with respect, and even allowed 
the independent development of church rule. Under Peter the Great, and 
still. more under Catherine II., Russia’s international weight became 
seriously appreciable: the author’s modesty may be gauged from the cir- 
cumstance that the following passage is perhaps the nearest approach to 
self-glorification in the whole book: “neither shall we do more than men- 
tion the fact of all Europe having been freed from the rule of Napoleon 
with the assistance of Russian forces.” Russia is certainly entitled to 
credit for securing the rights of neutral vessels in 1780 and 1800; the 
honour of taking the first steps towards softening the customs of war in 
1868 also undoubtedly belongs to her: the failure to codify them at the 
Brussels Conference of 1874 and to limit the violence of reprisals only 
serves to bring out once more the humanity of Russian theories, which 
were actually put into practice in the war of 1877. The Commander-in- 
Chief then declared inviolable all peaceful inhabitants and their property, 
and denounced under severe penalty every violation of the Geneva conven- 
tion of 1864. Provisions were paid for, and not a single contribution was 
levied. Russia may refer with pardonable satisfaction to her efforts in 
1774, 1856, 1860, and 1867 on behalf of Christians. Perhaps the single 
note of a controversial kind is sounded in connection with the war of 
1877-8. “Russia once more came forward to defend the Christians in the 
East. The war concluded by the liberation of Bulgaria. The European 
Powers, to mar these successes, confirmed the principle of collective pro- 
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tection, in which Russia had led the way.”* A generation must elapse 
before men can trust themselves to speak impartially on this point. We 
can, however, the more heartily agree with the author that “if England 
took the first steps towards suppressing the slave trade in the west, in the 
east, that merit is due entirely to Russia.” Anyone who has read Vam- 
béry’s travels, and the miserable stories of tyranny and wretchedness in the 
Khanates of Turkestan, must admit that Russia’s services to civilisation in 
this direction are unrivalled. Of course an account of the Chancery and 
Foreign Office forms an appendage to the chapter on international rela- 
tions, 

The chapter on the army is as may be supposed largely technical : it 
seems the burden of military service is infinitely lighter than in France. 
More than half the male population of 21 years of age are exempt on 
family grounds alone; and only 31% of these enter the service yearly, 
against 76% in France. On the other hand, the birth-rate is one of the 
highest in the world ; the annual increase is 14°5 per mille, against almost 
nil in France. The cadres of the peace establishment amount to 860,000 
men. No attempt is made to conceal Russia’s shortcomings : thus 75% of 
recruits are totally unable to read or write; Ze. of 265,000 men drafted 
annually, 200,000 are in a state of crass ignorance ; but, as elementary 
education is now given in the army to each man, this number is being 
rescued every year from the slough of despond. The mortality in the 
army, though greatly reduced within the past fifty years, is still three times 
as high (g per mille) as in Germany (3 per mille). The navy is naturally 
also a technical subject, which, with all the other details about the army, 
must be here abandoned to specialists. ‘‘ As regards the Black Sea fleet, 
in 1871 Russia threw off the restriction imposed upon her by the Paris 
treaty.” This announcement has at least the merit of candour and brevity. 

The national income has been (but without satisfactory data) estimated 
at 10,000,000,000 roubles : the state revenue is 1,362 millions, or about } 
of the income. The latest estimate for France is 26,500,000,000 francs of 
income and 3,300 millions of revenue; the latter also about }; but the 
local budgets of Russia are only one-seventh the amount of the state 
budget, whilst in France the local are nearly one third, and in England 
even seven ninths of the same. Thus the Russian state needs (mostly 
unproductive) absorb as much as do the French, whilst the local expenses 
(mostly productive, such as roads, health, charity, education) are dispro- 
portionately low. It is unnecessary to wade through the financial chaos 
of ancient times. As we have seen, the poll-tax was introduced in 1724, 
and Catherine II. exempted merchants. With the land taxes (really a 
rent) collected in addition from the state serfs, here begins and ends the 
tale of direct taxation. After many changes and modifications, Alex- 
ander III. repealed the poll-tax for all persons in 1887. 

No general cadastral survey of Russia has yet been made, and conse- 
quently there is no exact knowledge of the value of estates. The average 
net revenue which the land yields, and not its actual value, is taken as a 


* It will be seen how aptly these remarks apply to the present concert of the European 
powers. 
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basis of taxation under the law of 1893, and the average state burden does 
not exceed four per cent. of the productive profit. But, though the inci- 
dence of state taxes is so light (25,000,000 roubles, about half the corre- 
sponding sum levied by the state in China) the redemption payments 
amount to 14% of the productive profit: peasant and rural taxes again to 
another 14%; so that the total tax (200,000,000 roubles) upon land and 
landed property reaches 30% of the income derived from it. The following 
table for European Russia alone will make things clearer : 





Government taxes... eee 3 ESD 
Town ie ele ee se AO 
Noble, sues Me a - ao -million roubles. 
Peasant... 5 i nS ae | 
Redemption see ai cae! Oe 


The operation of redemption will be completed in 1931. The taxation 
upon trade and industry is now about 40 millions, seven times what it was 
in 1863. A tax of 5% is levied upon incomes derived from funds, stocks, 
bonds and obligations. There are insuperable difficulties in the way of an 
income-tax for Russia, but M. Witte has made a beginning in that direction 
by introducing a charge on the rental of apartments in towns only: as 
urban life is insignificant, this tax does not bring in more than three 
million roubles. Of course the Crimean war and Turkish campaign dis- 
organized for a time the development of Russian finance : notwithstanding 
those two regrettable episodes, Russia has been able to get rid of the class 
chatacter of her taxing system, to abolish the poll-tax, to distribute with 
intelligence the incidence of taxation upon profit, and to bring in sources 
of revenue which formerly escaped unfairly. 

The above account all refers to direct taxation (including redemption 
payments). But these direct charges only amount to one sixth of the total 
revenue. Indirect taxes produce three sixths ; state property (including 
railways), one sixth; posts, mines, liquor licences, and “ various” the 
remaining sixth. So early as the time of Alexis (the first Czar to deal with 
China, and doubtless to borrow thence ideas), the principle “not to tax 
food” was accepted ; but it was reserved for the Czar Alexander II., just 
before his death, to put the coping stone upon the edifice by sacrificing 
the excise on native and most of the import duty on foreign salt. Liquor 
produces 260,000,000 roubles, and the efforts of the government are now 
being directed towards improving the quality : the monopoly now working 
on test in four provinces is intended by M. Witte to increase sobriety and 
consumption at once, a complicated but not impossible task, as a close 
perusal of the full details of his scheme will show. Within the past twelve 
years the consumption has fallen by nearly one third : the reasons are too 
complicated to examine here. It is a singular result of Russian econo- 
mical conditions that it pays the peasant much better to make vodka out of 
his grain and use the leavings for manure and cattle-fattening than to sell 
the grain itself. The other articles liable to excise are tobacco, sugar, 
naphtha products, and matches. The Commercial Treaty with Germany 
of 1894 secures equality on international markets for Russian agricultural 
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produce. The paper money and credit question is also too long to discuss 
here at any length, but it seems paper rose from 76 to 87 copecks between 
1866 and 1874; and yet during Alexander II.’s reign the 600 English 
miles of railway were increased to 14,000, constructed with borrowed money, 
At the same time “the government began to recognize that with secrecy 
surrounding the finances it was impossible to secure confidence ;’ accord- 
ingly published budgets have been in vogue since 1862. On three occa- 
sions there were even surpluses. The Turkish war threw Russia back once 
more ; paper fell to 63, and in 1880 chronic deficits began to appear. 
“The Emperor Alexander III. therefore turned all his thoughts towards 
the attainment of a stable equilibrium in the budget by means of reason- 
able economy, and his reign effected the realisation of those principles (of 
a correct system of accounts) which were elaborated in the sixties.” But 
it was only in 1888 that deficits disappeared, and by 1894 the surplus of 
ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure reached 158,600,000 roubles. 
Meanwhile loans are effected at 3,',; per cent. in place of 6,45, the ex- 
change is firm at 67 ; the gold reserve has mounted to 685,000,000 roubles ; 
only 1,100,000,000 roubles of paper are in circulation ; over 1,000,000,000 
roubles of the national debt (5,589,000,000 roubles) have been converted 
at an annual saving of 23,000,000 roubles; and steps are being taken 
towards the introduction of a metallic currency. ‘* These are the results of 
the peaceful policy cf the Emperor Alexander III., thus proving the truth 
of the words : ‘ Faites moi de la bonne politique, et je vous ferai de bonnes 
finances.’ ” 

Of the total estimated ordinary and extraordinary expenditure of 
1,362,000,000 roubles, as set forth in the budget for 1896, 25 per cent. 
goes down to War and Marine ; 20 per cent. to the Debt; 14 per cent. 
to Communications ; 25 per cent. to the public needs ander the Ministries 
of Finance, Agriculture, Interius, ‘Instruction; and Justice ; barely 1 per 
cent. to the Imperial Court /aciiding Studs); 14 per, cent, to Synods, 
etc. ; 10 per cent. to railway constructioa; and the rast to Foreign Affairs 
and State Comptrol. 

Russia is essentially an agricultural country: hence, whilst the United 
States (in a way her rival) produces more than twice as much in manufacture 
as she does in agriculture, Russia produces in cereals alone one-fifth more 
than the total value of her manufactures (including metals). Of about 
I,200,000,000 acres in landed property, 3 belong to the Crown ; } to the 
peasants ; } to private or corporate owners; and the remaining ,', to 
towns, churches, and appanages. Barely 200,000,000 acres are cultivated, 
and the production is only half that of the same area in France or Germany. 
Hence, though there are 33 acres of good land allotted to each of 10} 
million families, in effect the result is only 16 or 17 acres, or (counting 
each family as 35 souls), about 4 or 5 acres a soul. But only a bare sixth 
of the land is cultivated. Hence the net result must be that for each soul 
in Russia not more than two acres (the equivalent of one in richer states) 
are cultivated ; which is exactly the result which the Emperor of China 
arrived at when he placed the land-tax on a firm basis nearly two centuries 
ago. 
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It will be understood that the last paragraph has been turned into 
English figures, and that my comparison with China is not that of the 
author, but is intended to throw additional light upon the question of 
Chinese cultivation. Of course, as redemption proceeds, more land leaves 
the hands of the nobility, who in 1861 were almost the sole owners : 
already + has passed into the possession of other classes. The natural 
increase of population in European Russia is 1,500,000 a year, but the 
fluctuations in the prices of wheat and labour have the singular effect that 
in South Russia “in years of good harvest the losses of proprietors are 
greater than in the years of the very worst crops.” For this and other 
reasons, 70 % of the estates are mortgaged in those parts. The state owns 
2 of the forests, which in ancient times had no value as property ; but now 
intelligent forest rules safeguard the future, and 10,000 acres of fine forest 
have even been created as an experiment, despite the ridicule of scientific 
men, upon the steppe. We have no space here to discuss Siberia, 
Turkistan, and Finland, nor indeed the many other purely Russian 
questions connected with agriculture and industry. Suffice it to say that 
the 200,c00,000 acres of cultivated land in European Russia produce 
2,400,000,000 poods (half bushels) of grain ; or, according to the author’s 
calculations exactly one-third of what English land produces, and one-half 
that of Germany. Of this quantity about one-sixth is exported ; but of 
wheat and barley one-third of the total crop is exported; only one-twelfth 
of the rye, which is the chief food of Russia. The strongest point against 
Russia in her competition with the United States is that the foreign demand 
is precisely for the lower grades of flour, which the States do not require ; 
whilst the common flours are all needed in Russia, and there is only a 
limited demand abroad for the fine. 

In the matter of village’ industries Russia occupies a peculiar position : 
the factory hand dogs not ‘abandon husbdandry in his own village, but, 
having plenty cf free tithe except at*hervest, is in a position to reduce the 
price of his‘ wrk dlmost to: that’ of tne material: the most striking success 
in this 4uwsfar industry has been achieved at the cutlery centre of Pavlovo. 
The mining legislation, after many vicissitudes, provides (except in Poland 
where coal, zinc, lead, and iron mining are free) for a mining tax, the 
obligatory delivery of gold and silver to the Crown, and restriction to 
search for ores to state lands. Russia’s coal industry is not yet much 
developed, though there is a supply of 80,000,000,000 tons in the western 
part of the Donets basin alone ; quite as much in the eastern part ; and 
much more in Siberia. The total coal output for 1894 was about 10,000,000 
tons, and the import of coal is increasing too: yet the consumption per 
head is only ;', of what it is in England. Throughout this book the word 
“ naphtha” seems to be used in the sense of “ petroleum.” The discovery 
at Baku of a spring in 1873 sent down the price from 45 to 2 copecks a 
pood, and in 1894 nearly the whole output of 6,000,000 tons was produced 
in Baku alone: about 1,000,000 tons were exported. The backwardness 
of Russia’s iron industry is owing to her use of wood fuel ; however, since 
Mr. Hughes (of the Milwall works) gave Russia a start in 1869, several 
blast furnaces have been opened, and in 1881 these turned out 250,000 
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tons of steel rails: since that date, too, protective measures have increased 
the total production of iron and steel from 15,000,000 tons in 1881 to 
30,000,000 tons in 1893, whilst the imports of foreign iron and steel have 
fallen from 400,000 to 300,000. The total value of Russia’s oil and 
mining production for 1893 was as nearly as possible £ 15,000,000 ; yet 
this large sum far from corresponds to the natural resources of Russia, or 
to the demands of the population. In platinum she enjoys a monopoly ; 
in manganese she provides half of the world’s total yield. 

Of the total population, 85 per cent. are agricultural and only 1} per 
cent. settled in factories ; but the number of working-days is in Russia 
only § of what it is in England, and consequently quite half the available 
time is lost: for that reason the government is now convinced that 
Russia’s future welfare depends upon her becoming “a trading nation 
only expending labour and floating capital without expending foundation 
capital in the shape of natural resources.” In several branches Russian 
manufactures are gradually expelling foreign competitors ; ‘‘ the protective 
policy has attained its results, has created a free soil for independent 
enterprise.” With the single exception of leather (curiously what the 
western world always thought peculiarly a Russian strong point) every 
branch between 1880 and 1892 shows an advance, varying from 18 and 
38 per cent. in Pottery and Textiles, to 60, 70, and 80 per cent. in Wood, 
Paper, Food, Metals; 130 per cent. in Chemicals; and 290 per cent. in 
other branches. We can only glance at the beet sugar industry : between 
1885 and 1895 Russia exported 1,000,000 tons ; but foreign competition 
has compelled the government to regulate the industry so as to be master of 
stocks and prices. ‘The consumption per inhabitant is only ,'5 of what it 
is in England; no wonder, seeing that all Europe is competing for the 
honour of giving us sugar for next to nothing. As to cotton goods, the 
general demand is now satisfied by home production, yet in fine yarns and 
sewing cotton the Russian manufacturers recognize the impossibility of 
competing successfully with England. 

The chapters on fairs, home trade, foreign trade, credit, and banking 
are very long and of course exceptionally interesting. Savings-banks 
received no real impetus till 1862; now there are 3,840, three-fourths of 
them at post-offices ; and the deposits have gone up from £200,000 in 
1852 to £38,000,000 in 1895. 

The compulsory allotment law of Alexander III. did not extend to 
artisans and miners of proprietary works, who are still in some places under 
obligatory relations. Pay in the modern factories is far below that of 
Western Europe, but the productiveness of the worker is also less. Recent 
legislation absolutely forbids underground work for women and children, 
and work of any kind for children under 12. Night work at cotton mills 
is prohibited for women and for youths of 15-17. Children of 12-15 may 
only work in two spells of four hours each. Fines go to a workmen’s fund, 
so as to take away the master’s interest in increasing the amount. ‘There 
is also a sort of Lord Campbell’s Act to cover cases of injury to labourers. 
As to technical and commercial education—a vast question—there is no 
space for more than the author’s concluding words. At the great fair of 
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last year, Russia placed “before the eyes of the civilised world those 
important economical results which have been attained by her, thanks to 
the wise solicitude of the Czar Pacificator.” 

Russia’s traditional ways of communication are rivers, but owing to the 
frosts, the railways carried during 1888-1893 an annual average of 50,000,000 
tons, or actually more than the rivers, whilst four-fifths of the grain goes by 
rail ; there are only 1,200 miles of canals and canalized rivers in the whole 
of European Russia. In 1842 there were only 15 river steamers ; now 
there are 1,824, of 200,000 tons; besides 22,000 other river craft, with 
8,000,000 tons. As for roads, peasants contribute personal service ; others 
timber or money. The real beginning of Russia’s railways was, of course, 
the Moscow line, but “the Crimean War found Russia entirely unprepared 
for mobilizing the army and the conveyance of war material.” Russia next 
found herself hampered by her obligations to the foreign contractors she 
had entrusted with extending her system. During Alexander III.’s reign 
5,000 miles of railway were taken over by the Government, and 3,600 were 
newly built (not counting the Siberian line). As the Siberian line, however, 
now demands such a large expenditure, private companies are again being 
encouraged, and small lines fused into great undertakings. The expenditure 
on railways amounted on the 1st January 1894 to 3,200,000,000 paper 
roubles, the interest on 94 % of which is guaranteed by the State. The 
average net revenue is 4 /, but of course the interest guarantee runs away 
with much of this, and on this score the companies on the 1 January 1895 
still owed 954,000,000 to the State for advances of interest. In European 
Russia there are now 24,000 miles of railway, one third worked by private 
companies: though this approaches the total mileage of other large states, 
yet the rolling stock is only one absolute third of what it is in England. 
Hence the lines, which are usually single, cannot do the work offering. In 
1895 50,000,000 passengers and about 100,000,000 tons of produce were 
carried ; but a number of light lines are still needed to alleviate agricultural 
depression. To encourage passenger traffic, a combination of the zone 
and graduation systems has been adopted in framing a simple tariff. In 
Turkestan the late Czar created a whole railway system where in 1880 not 
a verst existed: now all the Central Asian states are united by rail, and 
Samarcand is the great centre of trade. Besides, as the author dryly adds: 
“Tt is hardly necessary to dwell upon the political significance of the 
Transcaspian line.” It is not generally known that Alexander IIL. auto- 
cratically decided for an uninterrupted Siberian line, contrary to the advice 
of his Governors-General, who preferred sections. The present Czar 
turned the first sod at Viadivostock in March 1891: temporary traffic is 
already open over a quarter of it. As it passes mainly over Crown lands, 
the cost has not anywhere been over £9,000 a mile ; often but little more 
than half that sum. 

The feeble diffusion of elementary education in Russia accounts for the 
fact that postal communications are only four fer capita, against 77 in 
England. In absolute length of wires (200,000 miles) Russia is ahead ; 
but there are only 12 telegrams to 100 inhabitants, against 14 to each 
single inhabitant in England. Telephones and telegraphs are both State 
monopolies. 
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Next comes a characteristic discussion upon “ Spiritual Welfare,” dealing 
with the whole theory of the Church government, from the earliest times ; 
the history of monasteries; the establishment of sees, struggles between 
Church and State, organization of parishes, missionary activity, clergy 
support, theological schools, versions of Scripture, the position of women, 
and so on, This occupies a great part of the second volume, and is the 
most peculiarly Russian part of the whole book. After it follows the 
equally intricate and historical question of ‘“ National Education,” as to 
which Russia owes very much to Catherine II, She said: “If you wish 
your children to learn virtue, you must first make their teachers and trainers 
virtuous ;” and, again: “ No one will ever make me afraid of an educated 
people.” In Russia there are ten universities, besides a series of /acu/tés, 
gymnasiums, and “Courses”: the female medical courses appeared in 
Russia before they did in any other country. The history of the lower 
elementary schools is bound up with that of the Russian Church, and 
cannot be summarized in a few lines. As to the actual condition of affairs, 
“attendance is not compulsory : considering the great distances and lack 
of schools, compulsory education would be an intolerable burden, alike 
for children and parents ; and even for the Government, which would be 
inevitably compelled to have everywhere boarding-houses attached to the 
schools. . . . Three-quarters therefore of the children of this age (7-11) 
attend no school ; and it is to be noted that the percentage of girls attend- 
ing school is particularly small. This last circumstance is specially im- 
portant, as the prevailing influence in the education of the family is that of 
the mother.” 

The question of people’s libraries is not yet placed upon a satisfactory 
basis ; meanwhile the low intellectual level is being gradually elevated with 
a suitable stock of political and moral ideas, and a paternal Government 
furnishes the villages with a wholesome publication called the “ Rural 
Messenger.”” The illiteracy of Russian recruits was reduced from 79 to 
64 per cent. between 1874 and 1893; so that some solid progress has 
been made, after all, towards leavening the ponderous mass of ignorance 
presented by a fecund population of 120 millions : yet 64 compares very 
unfavourably even with Italy’s 42, not to say France’s 9°4 and Germany’s 
06. Little Russia, Poland, and Siberia are the densest haunts of illiteracy : 
on the other hand, in Esthonia, Livonia, and Finland, the state of education 
approaches that of Western Europe. 

The position of women was greatly modified by Peter the Great, who 
did away with seclusion. Catherine II. determined to create a new race 
of fathers and mothers, and in this good work she was ably seconded by 
the Empress Maria Feodorovna. The history of the labours of successive 
Empresses, culminating with those of the present Dowager-Czarina, is as 
touching as it is important, and shows that there is a strong reason for the 
popular affection in which the simple-minded masses hold the Imperial 
house. 

We must pass rapidly over the chapters on Public Charity and Alimenta- 
tion. The first workhouse was started by the celebrated Father John of 
Cronstadt 15 years ago; there are now 45. Catherine II., who seems to 
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have had more than masculine vigour and business-like qualities, pro- 
claimed free trade in wheat, and drafted with her own hand a law estab- 
lishing (perhaps after the Chinese system) granaries in all towns. The 
recent famine caused deep concern to the late Emperor Alexander IIL, 
who took active measures to secure proper guidance and unity of opera- 
tion in carrying out the relief scheme. Even under normal conditions, 
the Russian mortality rate is terribly high—33 per thousand, but with an 
equally abnormal birth-rate of 47, Russia can still afford to “ give points” 
so far as the increase of population is concerned. Only one-eighth of the 
population resides in towns, but out of 660 towns only 66 enjoy good 
water, whilst offal and sewage accumulate within them to a terrible extent ; 
in fact, only one third are even provided with so elementary an invention 
as a cess-pool, and in nine-tenths of them slaughtering takes place in the 
streets. This unsatisfactory sanitary condition, which, however, has been 
already effectively dealt with in such large cities as Nijni-Novgorod, 
Odessa, Warsaw, and Yalta, naturally accounts for the high death-rate 

besides the supply of medical men is very deficient, there being only 
one to every 20,000 souls in the country, and one to every 1,500 in the 
towns. 

Russia is perhaps the only country where fire insurance is compulsory 
upon all peasant buildings, and indeed upon all rural edifices, even those 
of the privileged classes ; the rate is 1% for wood, and 4% for stone. In 
case of fire the peasants are also obliged to muster (with registered appli- 
ances) to aid in putting it out, and hamlets are obliged to build in clusters 
of not more than eight houses in close proximity. In 1893 24 million roubles 
in compulsory premia were paid on 2°6 milliards in value, whilst the 
private companies receive 36 millions on a value of 5°6 milliards: eight 
milliards (paper) mean, roughly, £ 800,000,000, which large sum, it is 
presumed, in many cases covers furniture as well as houses. A system of 
insurance against murrain and blight is also now being tried. 

Russian justice was entirely reformed by Alexander II., but that the 
chief principles of his reform “are in substance universally admitted, and 
represent the best security that was ever found in the civilized world that 
the truth in court will be discovered and the exact law applied” is rather 
sanguine language. There are, indeed, many perfect systems of law, of 
which the Chinese,—and with some show of reason—consider that they 
have one; the great difficulty often lies in the application of it, and the 
character of the men who apply it. The Russian system provides for the 
public examination of witnesses, litigants, and accused ; freedom to publish 
everything in the press; unlimited counsel on both sides in all cases ; 
irremovability of judges; moral and educational standards for the bar ; 
jury and assessors in certain cases. 

The question of local government, and its history, is, as might be 
imagined, complicated and lengthy, but in effect the institutions of 
Catherine II. have been hitherto maintained : local economy has since 
been superadded to the old frame. Until the emancipation of the serfs, 
the government directed details; but now it is found impossible to do 
without the direct participation of the public. The divisions into govern- 
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ments and provinces, the functions of governors-general and governors 
(having a strong resemblance to those of China), the working of the 
police, the Zemstvo statute of 1890, the constitution of the electoral 
bodies, town institutions, mayors, village administrations, vo/ost organiza- 
tions, powers of the zemski nachadnih, etc., etc. ;—all these simply go over 
in another form, or from another point of view, the considerations with 
which we have already dealt. Of what the author says about Finland no 
notice is taken in this review, it being beside the main question: the 
same may be said of Siberia and Turkestan, except as regards the railways 
; there. 

Of the 140 races forming the Russian Empire, only the following are 
counted in millions: Armenians 1, White Russians 5, Finns 2, Germans 2, 
Jews 5, Kirghiz 3, Letts 1, Lithuanians 2°5, Little Russians 17, Poles 6, 
Tatars 2°5, Great Russians 58. Miscellaneous 15. 

It is impossible to rise from a perusal of this book without a feeling of 
’ respect for the labours of the late Czar, and a strong sympathy with the 
Russian people. Originally an uncouth race, coming no one knows 
y exactly whence, or at what time, for two and a half centuries they bore the 


, brunt of Mongol brutality, and by the sheer dead weight of their numbers 

and the dismal expanse of their country, interposed an effective barrier 
y between the devastating Tartar and the civilisation of Western Europe. 
af Then one of Nature’s lights suddenly shone upon the Russian world in 
the shape of Peter the Great, who set himself to transform his prolific 
. millions of shaggy, patient subjects into decent members of European 
. society. Catherine the Second, despite her personal foibles, was almost 
° as great a monarch as Peter, and vast work in reform was also undoubtedly 
° accomplished by Alexander the Second. Unfortunately warlike ambitions 
‘ have thrown Russia back from time to time, just at the moments when the 
- efforts of her Czars in civil polity seemed likely to garner in an abundant 
of harvest. But to the late Czar Alexander III. belongs the chief credit of 

having stedfastly set his face against a policy of wars, and of having 
mr devoted his whole efforts to the peaceful development of the Fatherland. 
id The mighty results which the Siberian Railway have already brought forth, 
and are certain to bring forth in much greater measure, are the direct 
os outcome of his single overruling will. The much used expression “ never- 
) 


to-be-forgotten” (zyezabvenni) is no empty phrase when applied to his 
ad memory. The author of this book quotes with pride the generous words 


he of Lord Salisbury : ‘‘ He has left behind him a record for which all nations 
he are bound to be grateful, and which our future rulers in all lands, whether 
sh monarchical or popular, will do well to study and to follow.” 
sii Modern Russia is, to sum up, a striking instance of the successful com- 
i bination of neo-European means and ends with the best old Asiatic 
traditions and methods. Russia is a thoroughly up-to-date empire, so far 
be as directing brains are concerned. The abolition of capital punishment, 
of and many other evidences of the application of the most advanced modern 
- thought bring out into contrasting relief the quasi-Muhammadan toleration 
: of other religions, which reserves the right of proselytism to the state creed. 
C) 


Without laying undue stress upon the Chinese analogies to which I have 
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casually alluded, I can see in the paternal, if sometimes severe, treatment of 
her subjects, and in the filial attitude of their loyalty, one of the many 
signs that Russia’s supremacy in High Asia is based upon something more 
sympathetic than the shrewd diplomacy and military power which have 
secured for her a prominent place in European counsels. In addition to 
this essentially Eastern attitude of the ruling classes towards the ruled, we 
have the taxation of land (imposed on its revenue now, no longer on its 
value) as the chief source of state income; and the strong religious senti- 
ment which pervades the whole government machine, both of which are 
sympathetic factors in the same oriental direction. On the other hand, 
philanthropic European ideals are being slowly but surely realised in 
education and local self-government. The abolition of slavery in Central 
Asia is only one outcome of the many kindred humanitarian impulses 
which have steadily moved the Russian government, and have secured the 
enthusiastic sympathy of the Russian people ; of these the ready aid offered 
to the India Famine Fund is a recent instance. 

















BIDA AND BENIN. 


By C. F. Harrorp-BaATTERSBY, M.A., M.D. 
(Recently Medical Missionary to the Upper Niger). 


THERE is so much difference between Bida and Benin, and 
the races who inhabit them, that one almost needs to 
apologise for mentioning them in the same breath. Perhaps 
however it may serve a useful purpose if we contrast the 
two districts, as there exists in the minds of many educated 
people an apparently hopeless confusion between these 
widely differing towns. 

We shall first endeavour to describe in some detail the 
city of Bida, its inhabitants, their customs, arts and in- 
dustries, and then briefly indicate the conditions of life in 
such a heathen town as Benin. 

Bida is one of the great cities of the Western Sudan, 
and the capital of Nupe. The term Sudan, by the way, 
literally ‘‘The Black Races,” seems to be applied by the 
natives to the belt of country stretching across the African 
continent, which is occupied chiefly by negro Mohammedan 
states. Some of the newspapers have given an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of Nupe. It has always been in- 
ferior to Sokoto and Gando, though Nupe has come into 


closer connection with Europeans from its geographical 


position. There is no question, however, that Nupe did 
hold an important position, and its capital, Bida, wielded 
no small influence on the country round. 

Why Bida was chosen as a capital it is difficult to say. 
Certainly not because of any strategic position, for it is 
situated in a valley, commanded by a ridge, which cannot 
be more than two miles from its walls. The presence of 


a stream flowing through the city probably determined its 


location, as so essential a commodity as water must be one 
of the first considerations in Africa, where it is often 


difficult to be obtained. 
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Viewed from the ridge just mentioned, the town presents 
a very picturesque appearance. It is oval in shape, and 
about two miles long by rather more than a mile across, 
and is surrounded by a low mud wall. Most of the houses 
are of the usual shape adopted in Africa, namely, with 
circular mud walls covered with a conical roof of thatch, 
and very similar to the shape of the common British hay- 
stack. About half a dozen or more of these are enclosed 
in each compound, which is practically the house, the 
various buildings being regarded as rooms in the house. 
The compounds of the Princes and of some of the principal 
men are much more pretentious. That of the late Emir 
Maliki, when I saw it, was surrounded by a high mud wall 
at least 10 feet high, and the entrance to it was obtained 
through a very imposing porch, supported by carved wooden 
pillars, and surmounted by a partial dome of thatch. The 
compound must have been nearly a quarter of a mile 
square, and included a number of buildings, chiefly rec- 
tangular in shape, and thatched in the way already de- 
scribed. 

Close to this compound was the Emir’s mosque, roofed 
in with corrugated iron, and this is by far the most promi- 
nent object in the city, as seen from a distance. 

Part of Maliki’s great compound was destroyed not long 
ago by an explosion of gunpowder, and it seems that the. 
rest of it must have been destroyed during the recent 
bombardment. 

As one enters the city, one passes through a curious 
little porch in the outer wall, in which a sentry is stationed, 
armed with a very old-fashioned type of gun. The streets 
merely consist of footpaths, though in some cases these 
are fairly broad, and owing to the stream flowing through 
the street, the ground slopes on each side down to it, so 


that it is in many places rather uneven. Most of the 
principal men ride upon horses, which are generally rather 
small, but they seem to thrive in Bida, in contrast to nearer 
the Coast, where it is almost impossible to rear them. 
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The inhabitants of Bida are mostly Nupes, though there 
are large settlements of Hausas, chiefly confined to one 
quarter of the city. Besides these, there are always a 
number of Yoruba traders from Ilorin, and the Princes 
are reputed to be of Fulah extraction, though few, if any, 
of them are pure Fulahs. The Fulah herdsmen do not 
reside in Bida itself, but are encamped at a place some 
little distance off, where they keep their cows and bring 
in milk and butter for sale in Bida. These speak the 
Fulah language, but generally understand Hausa. The 
common language of Bida is Nupe, whilst most of the 
official transactions are carried on in Hausa, Arabic being 
of course the religious language, and Yoruba being some- 
times employed. 

Mohammedanism seems to have gained a greater hold of 
Nupe than of most parts of the Hausa States, as described 
by the Rev. Charles Robinson in his book entitled ‘‘ Hausa- 
land,” though Islam seems only to have been introduced 
into Bida by the Fulah invasion at the beginning of the 
present century. It is therefore improbable, as Mr. 
Robinson points out, that the state of civilisation which 
exists in this part of Africa is due directly to Moham- 
medanism. Still, no doubt most of their literature is of a 
religious character, and based upon the Koran. There 
are schools in many parts of the city, taught by Mallams,* 
some of whom are possessed of a considerable amount of 
learning. Arabic and Hausa are the chief languages taught 
by them, the latter being written in the Arabic character. 
They have of course no printing, and the form of character 
employed is much squarer than that in use in Eastern 
countries. In spite of this however, many of them have 
been able freely to read the ordinary printed Arabic. 
Whether any of them are as learned as the Mallams met 
by Mr. Robinson in Kano, it would be difficult to say, but 
in this latter place a scholar was found who was able to 
translate the Gospel of St. John from Arabic into Hausa 
and present it fully written out in ten days’ time. 


* The Hausa pronunciation for the Arabic ‘‘ Mua’llim ” =a Teacher. 
x 2 
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The boys are taught to write on polished pieces of board, 
made in the shape of an English schoolboy’s slate. They 
write on these with ink and reed pens. 

On one occasion, on going into a house, I found a man 
discoursing to one or two others on the Laws of Evidence. 
We may suppose that he was a “ Law Coach,” as we should 
style him at an English University. 

The chief industry of Bida, as of most other cities in the 
Western Sudan, is that of weaving and dyeing cloth. The 
cloth is usually woven in narrow strips of not more than 
three inches wide : these are carefully sewn together. The 
dye usually employed is the rich indigo, which is grown 
in the country, and they have also a beautiful native purple 
dye, but this is not so commonly used, and is more ex- 
pensive. The cloth is made up by the men into elaborate 
gowns, and artistically embroidered. All this work is done 
by the men, and the gowns or tobes are worn by them, the 
women only wearing arrangements of native cloths wound 
round them. Grass mats, tastefully decorated, may be also 
seen in great abundance. 

Another most important industry is the leather work, and 
gorgeous trappings for horses, sheaths for swords, bags for 
books, sandals and slippers are largely used by them, and 
form important articles of trade. Wood-carving, and 
elaborate iron and brass work are also carried on in Bida, 
and in many cases most artistic designs are produced. 

The currency of the country chiefly consists in cowrie 
shells, 2,000 of which are generally considered to be equal 
to a shilling. Salt is also employed for barter, and cloth, 
but it is sometimes exceedingly hard to use cloth in payment 
for goods, and it is much more convenient to have a good 
supply of cowries. 


The food of the people chiefly consists of various prepara- 
tions made of Indian corn or Guinea corn, also rice grown 
in the country. They also eat meat, chiefly goat’s flesh and 
fowls, but in Bida beef can generally be obtained. As 
however it has to be eaten, or at any rate cooked, on the 
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same day on which the animal is killed, it is somewhat 
tough. The chief vegetables which are employed are 
yams, though occasionally certain green vegetables are 
used. The principal cooking material is Palm Oil. Several 
kinds of Plantains are the only fruit that can readily be 
obtained though dates can sometimes be purchased from 
traders coming from the North. The cooking is carried on 
by the women, who spend the greater part of their day 
in preparing the food, which includes grinding the corn, 
pounding the yams in a large wooden mortar, and especially 
preparing the palm oil. In very few cases is there.any 
attempt to seclude the women, though amongst the higher 
families they are kept very much to themselves ; and in 
one case when | went to speak to an old lady of very high 
position, she would only speak from the other end of the 
apartment in which I| was sitting, and she held a cloth in 
front of her face ; though in a moment of idle curiosity | 
found her peeping round the cloth to have a look at the 
white man. On another occasion, when asked to prescribe 
for a princess of high position, my words had to be inter- 
preted to her through a whole series of interpreters, in 
order, I suppose, to prevent any words of mine from 
contaminating her. I was of course as a medical man 
permitted to see more of the inner life of the people than 
would have been the case under ordinary circumstances ; 
and as I and my companions had adopted the costume 
of the country, which we considered both graceful and 
convenient and infinitely preferable to English dress in 
that climate, we were soon at home with the people 
amongst whom we were staying. 

Polygamy is in vogue, and together with slavery, forms 
one of the greatest barriers to the happiness and prosperity 
of the people. In fact, the two systems are closely bound 
up together, for where a woman is only one of many wives, 
she is practically a slave. There are those who profess 
to believe that a relaxation of our marriage laws would be 
of benefit to the country: they can hardly have had ex- 
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perience of a country where polygamy is practised. There, 
the blessings of family life,as we know them, are practically 
unknown, and the position of the majority of women is an 
almost intolerable one. It will probably be allowed that 
one of the truest signs of the superiority of a nation consists 
in the rightful position accorded to women, and this can 
never exist side by side with Polygamy. 

Reference has already been made to the practice of 
slavery, but it may be well to further define the system 
which has been carried on until recently in Bida and its 
Dependencies. There are in Bida, in every family of im- 
portance, domestic slaves. Many of these are more or 
less well treated, and it is possible for one or other of the 
confidential slaves of a prince to attain to something of 
the same sort of position as a butler in a nobleman’s family 
in England. On the other hand, a man who is a slave is 
always at the disposal of his master, and for a mere whim 
he may lose all his possessions which he has been allowed to 
acquire, and may be sold to another, and against this action 
he would probably have no appeal. 

Again, slaves have until recently been practically a form 
of currency in Bida,and may be employed in the same way 
as cheques or bank notes would be used by us—I mean, 
that if any large sum of money has to be paid, slaves would 
probably be an important part of the transaction. For 
instance, a large part of the tribute which Bida has paid each 
year to the superior powers has consisted of slaves. 

There has also existed in the great market at Bidaa 
special part reserved as a slave market, and I have seen 
as many as 200 miserable creatures exhibited there for sale 
in one day. Slaves are also employed largely in the farms 
owned by the chief princes, in the neighbourhood of Bida, 
and it is for this purpose that slave raids have been practised. 
These have been carried on in the following manner :— 

Each Prince in Bida regarded a certain part of the 
country as his field of action, and at a certain time every 
year the Princes would go out at the head of their armies 
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to hunt for slaves, just as an Englishman might for game. 


y They would fall upon some hapless city or village, and 
n demand the payment of a certain number of slaves. If 
it these were not forthcoming, they would very likely set fire 
to the place, and carry off as many slaves as they required. 
n This is the intolerable principle which has been the curse 
of the Nupe country, and which has given rise to the recent 
of expedition. 
n It may be surprising to some to hear that the Fulah 
tS rulers of Bida, who are the most notorious slave raiders 
1- of the Sudan, seem to be some of the most religious ; and 
or yet it is evident to any student of Islam that both slavery 
le and polygamy are practically encouraged, if not inculcated, 
of by the teaching of their religious system,—in fact, many 
ly of them think that in devastating the pagan tribes and 
is forcibly introducing their religion, they are doing God 
m service. 
to But whether or no this is the case, it is certainly true 
on that Muhammadanism is practised with more rigour in Bida 
than in some of the chief cities of the Hausa States. Each 
‘m of the principal houses in Bida has a mosque attached to 
ay it, and most of the people are strict in observing the regular 
in, hours of prayer, and the resonant voice of the Muezzin, 
ld calling people to prayer in the early hours of the morning, 
‘or is very noticeable. Even in the villages, where they cannot 
ch afford to erect a special building for religious purposes, a 
piece of ground is marked out which can be used instead 
1a of a mosque. 
en The Government up to the present time has been vested 
ale in the Emir, who was an absolute Monarch, but at the 
ms same time he was surrounded by the representatives of 
da, several rival dynasties, all of whom it was necessary in 
ed. some way to propitiate, and each of whom would have 
some voice in the affairs of State. The chief adviser of 
the the last few Emirs of Bida has been the old Ndeji, or Prime 
ory Minister—or shall we call him the Grand Vizier ?—and he 
has helped to a great extent to frame the policy of the 
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country. As we have already hinted, the chief Princes 
are responsible for the government of particular parts of 
the country, which power they have exercised chiefly by 
‘raiding them for slaves. 

The power of life and death was vested entirely in the 
Emir, and one of his principal Officers of State was the 
Executioner. This individual was one of the most horrible 
creatures it was ever my misfortune to see. If my memory 
serves me right, it was this man whose special privilege 
it was to make away with lepers, and actually to eat them. 
It is almost incredible that this should have been done, 
but this was told to me as a positive fact, and it only goes 
to show the gross and horrible practices that may exist 
even in a Muhammadan country. 

With regard to the relations of Nupe with other States, 
it may be said that Nupe paid a tribute to Gando and 
Sokoto, whilst the neighbouring State of Ilorin, of which 
we have heard recently, seems to have been on much the 
same footing, being governed by an Emir in the same way 
as Bida, but no doubt with greatly less power. 

We know now that both these towns have been con- 
quered, and treaties made whereby they will be in the 
future under the general control of the Royal Niger 
Company, as the representatives of the British Government, 
the Emirs of Bida and Ilorin being responsible under them 
for the government of at least part of the country. 

We have dwelt at length upon the conditions of life in 
Bida, as we have presented to us in this place one of the 
most remarkable instances that can be found anywhere of 
civilisation which has gained nothing from contact with 
Europeans, and which may be called indigenous to the 
country. We may now turn to give in a few words some 
account of the contrast which would be presented by such 
a grossly heathen town as Benin. 


Instead of civilisation, we find here conditions of the 
grossest savagery, and this state of things is chiefly the 
result of the degrading religious superstitions which guide 
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the actions of the Lower Niger tribes. Without therefore 
attempting any description of the town itself. and the 
customs of the inhabitants, of which I have no personal 
knowledge, it may be of interest to give a brief sketch of 
the government of these tribes as it is related to their 
religion. 

Much has been said about the abominable cruelty of the 
King of Benin, and one would not attempt to defend his 
character ; but judging from what has been said about him, 
and from the analogy of kings of towns in a similar region, 
it is probably a fact that he had very little influence. When 
he is appointed King, he goes within his compound, never 
to issue from it, and thus he is often ignorant of what is 
going on outside. He is at the mercy of other chiefs, and 
orders are often given in his name for which he is not 
responsible. 

There exists in these towns a sort of Secret Society, into 
which all the young men are initiated at a certain age, but 
of the objects of which the women are supposed to know 
nothing, and it is in the hands of this Secret Society that 
most of the power is vested. The objects of the Society 
are partly religious and partly political. Their religion is 
a form of fetish worship, or, as it is spoken of in West 
Africa, Juju worship. A Juju may consist of almost 
any article, which is held in superstitious veneration, and 
which is taken to represent the power of some evil spirit 
or devil, so that Juju worship is practically devil worship. 

There is also a great belief in the influence of departed 
spirits, and many of the actions of the people are dictated, 
as they say, by what has been told them by the spirit of 
some great man who is dead. 

The way in which they learn the wishes of this departed 


friend is as follows :—After the death of any important 





individual, a certain dress is manufactured, into which his 
spirit is supposed to enter. This is put on by one of the 
young men composing the Secret Society, who is supposed 
to be invested with the power of the dead man, and every 
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enactment which is given forth by this individual, who 
would be known as the “Juju man,” must be carried out 
by his supporters, under pain of the most fearful conse- 
quences. 

Thus the King of the country is entirely under the 
control of this gross superstition. It is by this means that 
human sacrifices are ordered, no doubt with the idea that 
the dead man requires slaves to wait upon him in the other 
world, and there is little doubt that by the order of the 
Juju leader, the massacre of the Europeans was decreed. 

By means of this horrible system, too, all sorts of other 
heathenish practices are maintained, such as Infanticide, 
and other customs connected with marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. We may refer in conclusion to the practice 
of naming witches. 

When a person is taken ill, it is believed that he has 
been bewitched, and the witch must then be found out. 
There are various means by which this is done, but in 
some cases of which I have heard a slave girl is tortured 
in the most cruel manner until she names some person, 
who is said to be the witch who has brought on the disease. 
This person is probably some inoffensive old woman who 
has never done any harm to anybody, and yet she is hence- 
forth known as a witch, and if she is allowed to live, she 
is driven from her country, and drags out a most miserable 
existence. 

What greater contrast can we have to the state of things 
which exists in Bida? It is a happy thing to know that 
the atrocities, which have been painted in such vivid colours 
by the newspaper correspondents from Benin, will now be 
put to an end, 


There is however one melancholy fact in connection with 
the past relations of Europeans with the natives of the 
Benin district. Two articles have been introduced into 
the country, and very little more than these two—Gin and 
Gunpowder. If we are going to raise the conditions of life 
of the natives of this part, something must be done to 
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check the importation of these two commodities into this 


ad . 
it territory. 
= With regard to the political situation of Bida and Benin 
respectively, the former is henceforth to be governed by a 
m new Emir, formerly one of the chief princes in Bida, who 
t is to act under the general supervision of the Royal Niger 
.t Company. A large part, however, of the country, which 
r used to be governed by Bida, is to be under the direct 
™ administration of the Royal Niger Company. 
| It may also be mentioned that as a result of the present 
™ expedition, the Royal Niger Company have issued a decree, 
7 abolishing the legal status of slavery throughout the Niger 
a Territories from the date of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 
“ Benin, on the other hand, is in the sphere of influence of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate, and though we have not yet 
1S received definite information as to its future, it will no doubt 


be placed under effective European control. 
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THE TREATMENT OF NATIVES OF BRITISH 
INDIA IN NATAL.* 


By Rosert Cust, LID. 


My only qualification for discussing the above subject is an 
intimate personal knowledge of British India for a quarter 
of a century, and a certain acquaintance with Africa, the 
result of a long study of that continent. I occupy the 
position of Counsel for the Plaintiff, because all members 
of the Services in British India take a deep interest in the 
welfare of the great nation entrusted to their charge. 
This interest does not cease on the day that India is left 
by them for the last time, but is part of the nature of the 
Anglo-Indian in his retirement. He is ready to oppose the 
benevolent, but injudicious, members of the community who 
injure the people of India by interference in their commerce, 
their excise Laws, their marriage-customs, their right to tax 
imports, and to be tried by the same Courts of Justice and 
Codes of Law as the British sojourners in India, as they 
are all, black and white, equally subjects of Her Majesty. 
If an injury is inflicted on the Natives of India by the 
Governments of other countries or of British Colonies, 
the Anglo-Indian will not remain silent. If any citizen of 
a Foreign Nation, or any Colonial subject of Her Majesty, 
chooses to settle in British India, he is not placed before the 
Law at a disadvantage to the Natives or to the European 
residents : he possesses all the privileges of Free Trade, 
Free Agriculture, Free Labour, and equality of Taxation. 
In such a country as British India constitutional indepen- 
dence does not exist for any portion of the Community, 
and is not likely to come into existence owing to well under- 
stood causes. Why should there not be a reciprocity of 
rights and privileges, when Natives of British India desire 
to migrate to a British Colony? The matter is one of vital 
importance to India: the population in consequence of the 
long Pax Britannica, and the measures taken to counteract 


* For the discussion on this paper see “‘ Proceedings of the East India 
Association ” elsewhere in this Review.—Zd. 
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Famine and Disease is increasing at the rate of three 
millions per annum, and India is become like a great vessel 
full to overflowing. Fifty years ago there was abundance 
of culturable land lying waste, but that is not the case now : 
the villages have increased by thousands, and the population 
by tens of millions. Emigration to sparsely occupied 
regions beyond the sea has become as much a necessity to 
British India with its 280 millions, as to the British Islands 
with its 40 millions. How to organize the vast ever-in- 
creasing industrial force of British India, and dispose of it 
so that the very numbers shall not tread each other down, 
is becoming the supreme problem of British rule. The 
Native Regiments are welcomed at Suakim in E. Africa, 
when there is war in Egypt: the Native Military Police 
from India do our work well on Lake Nyasa in E. Africa : 
Indian traders conduct a great part of the business of the 
East African Ports, supplying that amount of capital and 
that commercial knowledge, which the Native African races 
do not possess: Indian subjects form the mechanics and 
coolies for the Mombasa Railway in E. Africa. Is it so 
surprising, that Indian labourers should cross the sea by 
thousands to settle in South Africa, considering that there 
has been a Malay emigration to the Cape Colony time out 
of mind ? 

Indian labour is cheapest, where that of Europeans is 
dearest, and is effective under circumstances, which would 
be unendurable to the white man. In many varied under- 
takings in East Equatorial Africa we have had to seek the 
aid of Indian clerks, Indian merchants and Indian work- 
men. And it is precisely this aid, which gives to Great 
Britain a decisive advantage in the race for Africa over 
other European States. 

When India passed in 1858 from the old East India 
Company to Her Majesty, it was declared by Proclamation 
in express terms, that Her Majesty held herself bound to 
her Indian subjects by the same obligations, which she owes 


to the rest of her subjects. She offered equal protection, 
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and has received equal loyalty in return, nor do these 
assurances of protection thus given cease to exist the 
moment that the British Indian subject under the emigration 
arrangements of the Government leaves the Indian shore 
to do honest labour in other portions of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. That Proclamation, which I myseif took part 
in making public on the 1st October 1858, is the Charter 
of British India, and justifies the protest, which I am now 
making. 

It is expedient in the present discussion to confine our- 
selves to the question of the Colonies of S. Africa on the 
East Coast, and to make no allusion to the independent 
Republic of the Transvaal and to the German East African 
Colonies, as both of these are foreign Governments. Nor is 
it expedient to allude to the position of Indian subjects in 
other British Colonies except Natal and Capetown. In these 
last years of the century there are at least 100,000 Indian 
subjects of Her Majesty in East and South Africa, and 
that number will certainly increase, in spite of the monster 
meeting held at'Durban on the 5th january last, at which 
Government was asked to send back to India two shiploads 
of Indians and the citizens resolved to prevent in future, if 
necessary, by force, the landing of Indians. 

In 1895 a deputation of Indians resident in London, to 
complain of the treatment of their countrymen by the Natal 
Colonists, was received by Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary: a printed Memorial was handed in by Mr. 
Naoroji, M.P., and we thus have a specific statement of 
the grievances in question. The treatment which thev 
receive is humiliating to their self-respect, and restrictive 


of their legitimate trade. 
Two distinct grievances are brought forward by two 
distinct classes of the Indian immigrants : 
I. Grievances of the agricultural immigrants from 
India. 
IJ. The refusal of constitutional rights to the better 
class of Indian settlers. 
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I, For some time past there has been an influx of Indian 
labourers into Natal, who come over under contract to work 
for a certain number of years. The expenses of the 
voyage are supplied by their future employers: their 
interests are watched during their term of service by an 
official Protector of Immigrants, and they have a right to 
a free passage back to India. Many of them however allow 
their right to the return passage to lapse, and desire to 
make Natal their home: the number of such is about 
25,000: they have found a home in the Colony, and are 
in the way of earning a sufficient and certain livelihood. 
Their contract being completed, they can dispose of their 
labour as they like, and in a sparsely-occupied Region their 
labour has a value. 

The growth of this industrious body of aliens tends to 
reduce wages, and is opposed by competing labour interests. 
t must be recollected that Natal was occupied by British 
Colonists in the reign of Her Majesty Victoria, and is not 
an old Settlement. The Natal Legislature has passed a 
Law, which practically deprives the Indian Labourers of 
their freedom of choice at the end of their contract, and 
compels them either to return to India, or enter into new 
indentures, and the free immigrant is thus reduced to 
what looks very like compulsory service with the alternative 
of banishment. This Law provides, that every indentured 
Indian Labourer, who fails to return to India, or take out 
new indentures shall take out a licence to remain in the 
Colony, and pay an annual fee of 43, which amounts to a 
quarter of the year’s earnings on the Indenture Scale. 
The Indian residents in Natal ask the Secretary of State 
to refuse his sanction to this new Law: it practically 
destroys the status of free Indian Labour in the Colony 
and is an unjust treatment of a quiet law-abiding section 
of the community. 

It is urged by the Colonists, that the Indians were brought 
to supply labour to develop agriculture, and not to form a 
part of the South African Nation. They contracted to 
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assist the Colonists at fair wages, not to become competi- 
tors in the labour- market against the Colonists. Some 
take the more moderate view that the Indian labourer having 
given some of the best years of his life to his new home, 
it would be unjust to send him back, if desirous to stay. 
Better by far stop the introduction of Indian labourers : it is 
inconsistent to desire Indian labour, and yet to try to avoid 
the consequences of Indian immigration. One of the 
Commissioners writes: Stop Indian immigration, but do 
not do the immigrants a great wrong; it is foreign to 
justice to take the best out of a labourer, and then get rid 
of him out of the country, when his best days are passed. 

II. Now as to the refusal of Constitutional Rights. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi published a return of the voters 
of Natal. There are 9,309 European registered voters 
against 251 of Indian origin—a proportion of 1-37. We 
must really be practical, and there seems under these condi- 
tions a small chance of the European vote being swamped 
in the immediate future. The existing franchise law 
excludes the great mass of Indian immigrants from the 
vote, as every voter must possess immovable property of 
the value of £50, or rent property to the yearly value of 
410. This excludes all labour-immigrants, but Indians of 
a better class have votes: the whole Indian population 
amounts to 51,000, of whom 30,000 are not under contract, 
16,000 under contract, and 5,000 are traders with more or 
less capital. It seems reasonable, that in a country with 
free institutions so large a number should have some voice 
at the polls, 

There is no desire to obtain new privileges, or to lessen 
the safeguards, which secure the voting power to the 
European population: the Indians merely ask not to be 
deprived of the very limited franchise which they now 
possess : and those, who do possess the franchise, are not un- 
skilled workmen, but Merchants, Storekeepers, Goldsmiths, 
Jewellers, Schoolmasters, Photographers, Clerks and Book- 
keepers: their social position is not inferior to that of the 
Colonist. 
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Let me now state the view of the Colonist, remember- 
ing that he is himseif an intruder and immigrant into 
Natal during the present reign. He cares not for the 
thousands of Zulu, Kafir, or Be Chuana aborigines of the 
Colony: they count for nothing. In British India, laws 
are passed in the interest of the Native Indians, whose 
homes and lands have been scrupulously respected by the 
white rulers. The British Indians are to the governing 
colonist of Natal somewhat in the same position that the 
British Uitlanders are to the governing Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, with the difference that the two parties are not subjects 
of the same Sovereign. In both cases, the governing race, 
themselves intruders in the present reign, fears that it may 
be swamped by outsiders, and desires at any cost to main- 
tain its supremacy—“ first come first served.” The Boers 
and the Natal Colony came into existence about the same 
time. Here are outspoken assertions of the side of the 
white Colonist : 


“The Colonists will do all that can be done to make Natal pleasant for 
the Indians, but we are determined on one thing: we will not on any 
account allow the Indians to govern Natal: there is no room for argument 
about this. To give the Indians the franchise would imply government 
by the lowest class of the Natives of India, because they are already 
numerically stronger than the whites: we are actuated by the dominant 
feeling of self-preservation : the government of Natal must remain in the 
hands of the white men of Natal, because the coloured population are 
intellectually unfit for it.” 


Some do not stop here: they assert, that the people 
of India are little, if at all, higher in the scale of civilization 
than the Natives of South Africa. Are these words uttered 
in ignorance, or are they intentional divergences from 
accuracy ? J am well acquainted with the Indians of all 
classes from the great noble, and highly-educated scholar 
down to the lowest cultivator : is this ancient and illustrious 
nation, eight or nine times as numerous as our own, which 
was great and learned and wealthy at a time when our 
forefathers were savages, to be treated as an outcast race, 
ora fallen people like the inhabitants of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia? Individuals among natives hold some of the highest 
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posts in India, and are worthy of them. I have long ex- 
periences of native Councillors, Judges, native Revenue 
Collectors, native Soldiers, native Professors of Universities, 
native Merchants, native Landowners, Editors of News- 
papers, native Sovereigns of considerable kingdoms, and 
consider that they are equal, if not superior, to many ordinary 
Europeans of their respective classes: in fact, the Indian 
youth proves this by outstripping the English youth in com- 
petitive examination. As to their being filthy, as asserted by 
some Colonists, really in the matter of ablutions the Indians 
are superior to other races, whilst their religious views, 
domestic and tribal customs,and great aptitude for commerce 
and business generally combine to make them valuable addi- 
tionstoacommunity. It can scarcely be proposed by British 
settlers in African Colonies to reintroduce against the people 
of Asia the old laws enforced by our ancestors in their 
ignorant prejudices against the Jews. It would be interest- 
ing to know what proportion of the white Colonists had ever 
exercised the franchise in Great Britain, or whether they had 
ever possessed any qualification of property or knowledge. 
In the United States something of the same kind was heard 
with regard to the Negro population of the Southern States : 
it is not heard now. 

The Government of India has one simple solution of the 
difficulty, vzz. to suspend in future all indentured emigration 
to South Africa, as it has on former occasions suspended 
emigration to Foreign Stat: s, which would not give proper 


guarantees for the present well-being, and the future status, 
of the emigrants. The Government of India is unwilling 


to act to a British Colony in an unfriendly way until every 
other remedial expedient has failed, but there is a limit 
to patience. In the case of Natal the cessation of Indian 
immigration would be very serious. Numbers of Indians 
have provided for the failure or absence of white immigrants, 
and have cultivated lands which would otherwise have 
remained waste. The mere issue of such an order by the 
Government of India, as I have suggested, would dis- 
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organize industry in Natal, depreciate investments, and 
retard the progress of the Colony. The Government of 
India cannot be a party to administrative arrangements, 
which eventuate in the privation of a certain class of 
British subjects from the rights enjoyed by other classes 
of British subjects, and, when that Government recollects 
what Indian soldiers, Indian merchants, Indian labourers, 
have done for the Eastern Regions of Africa, it will not 
look on without an expression of its opinion. Englishmen 
are, as a rule, just, and the observers of the course of human 
affairs have the conviction forced upon them, that a certain 
Nemesis follows on injustice of the kind referred to. The 
cry of the Uitlander is sounding in our ears, and it is diffi- 
cult to differentiate the enactments of the Natal Legislature 
in this matter from that of Mr. Kruger and the Volksraad 
in the Transvaal. 








CANADA IN 1896 AND 1897. 
By J. Caste. Hopxiys. 


THE year 1896 has been as memorable in Canadian annals 
as that of 1897 will prove to be in the history of the British 
Empire. During the last year the Canadian Government 
which, so far as it represented the Conservative Party, had 
stood the shock of political warfare for over 18 years, 
reached the crisis of its existence and was defeated at the 
polls. The Canadian Liberal Party which, during a similar 
period, had struggled unceasingly and courageously, obtained 
at last the approval of the electorate and received the reward 
of persistence and what had seemed for years to be a hope- 
less contest with entrenched power and popularity. The 
Canadian people at the same time entered upon what is 
undoubtedly an important national experiment. During 
recent years, and especially since the death of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, politics in Canada have seemed to the close 
observer to be growing more and more into a struggle 
between the ins and the outs. Nominally the principles of 
the two organizations remained the same as they did during 
the great conflict of 1891, when Sir John Macdonald won 
the election in part through charges of disloyalty directed 
against some of the leaders and some of the followers of 
Canadian Liberalism. Whether rightly or wrongly a suf- 
ficient number of people believed these statements and the 
proof adduced to turn the tide in favour of the Conserva- 
tives. It is probable, however, that Sir John Macdonald’s 
own personality had more to do with the result than even 
this cause. 

In the elections of last year there was no such issue nor 
was there any pronounced suspicion of disloyalty asserted 
on either side, although the principles of the two parties 
remained practically the same. The Conservatives were in 
favour of the maintenance of the protective tariff ; of closer 
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trade relations with Great Britain; of an Imperial pre- 
ferential system ; of cable communication with Australasia ; 
of a fast steamship line to England ; and of legislation in 
favour of the schools of the Roman Catholic minority in the 
Province of Manitoba. The Liberals on the other hand 
were avowedly in favour of theoretical free trade principles ; 
of reciprocal trade relations with the United States ; and 
opposed to any policy which should alienate any American 
sympathies or feelings of friendship which might be sup- 
posed to exist. In place of the Imperial Federation which 
had become the central theme of Conservative oratory and 
hope they looked to, and frequently spoke of, the co-opera- 
tion and possible unity of the Anglo-Saxon race. Upon 
the Manitoba school question they were divided, as indeed 
was the Conservative party itself, but they had distinctly 
the advantage in the fact that their leader, Mr. Laurier, was 
a Roman Catholic and a French-Canadian, and therefore 
not as susceptible in any compromise which he might effect 
to the charge of sacrificing the rights of the Roman Catholic 
minority in Manitoba, as was Sir Charles Tupper. More- 
over, their leader was able to obtain the practical sympathy 
of the Liberal Premier of Manitoba, who was necessarily 
more or less antagonistic to the Conservative leaders at 
Ottawa ; and in this way people in Protestant Ontario and 
Manitoba naturally felt that Mr. Laurier could more easily 
effect an arrangement with Mr. Greenway and more easily 
obtain the support of French Canada in carrying out the 
arrangement than Sir Charles Tupper could possibly do. 
To cap the climax the Orangemen of Ontario, who had 
hitherto unanimously supported the Conservative policy, 
refused to follow a platform which involved the restoration, 
or attempted restoration, of separate Catholic schools in 
Manitoba. 

Mr. Laurier in this peculiar conjunction of affairs, and 
after prolonged public doubt as to his policy, finally took a 
manly and honourable stand and declared his intention not 
to support the Remedial Bill which had been introduced in 
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the last days of the dying Parliament by Sir Charles Tupper. 
In taking this step he ran a tremendous risk of alienating 
the Roman Catholic Liberals of Quebec. In the end, 
however, by one of those peculiar currents of popular 
thought which sometimes run through the minds of a 
people, the electors of his native Province seemed to feel 
that the time had come for them to have a French- 
Canadian and Catholic Prime Minister. He accordingly 
surprised his friends and astonished the country by sweep- 
ing Quebec with a majority which placed the Liberal Party 
in power after 18 years of Opposition. It is impossible in 
this connection to avoid some feeling of admiration for 
both of the leaders in this contest. Sir Charles Tupper 
had fought the battles of Canada for over 40 years and had 
come out from London during a crisis in the history of his 
party to try and weld together what looked very much like 
the shattered remnants of a once great organization. In 
doing so he not only took his political life in his hand, but 
commenced a most arduous Parliamentary and_ national 
campaign at an age when most men desire a considerable 
measure of rest. He also assumed the burden of defending 
what seemed to him, and to a large proportion of his party, 
to be the rights and privileges which had been guaranteed to 
the small Catholic minority of the Province of Manitoba by 
the pact of Confederation. He made a brave fight both to 
organize his party and to ao what he believed to be justice 
in the vexed and tangled Manitoba School question. Mr. 
Laurier on the other hand reached at this time the crisis of 
a career which has been characterized bya great measure of 
personal popularity and respect, and marked by a very wide 
appreciation of his powers as an orator in both the French 
and English languages. Whatever may have been the 
faults of his party during past years, and in connection 
with problems of Imperial expansion and Canadian develop- 
ment, it was felt during this election that he now repre- 
sented a very strong Canadian sentiment as in his speeches 
he had long indicated an intense admiration for English 
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Liberalism, and the principles which are understood in 
that term. Both leaders and both parties were equally and 
extremely loyal in their declarations during the Venezuelan 
crisis and were united in their support of the Conservatives’ 
policy of re-arming the Militia. 

These events of 1896 have therefore thoroughly paved 
the way for the union of both parties and all sections of our 
people in celebrating and loyally appreciating the 6oth 
anniversary of the accession of her Majesty the Queen and 
Empress. Much will probably be done in this direction by 
the cities and towns of the dominion in the way of local 
demonstrations. It is proposed also that the loyal resolu- 
tions which will be passed by Parliament and by all the 
Provincial legislatures should be forwarded and presented 
simultaneously. In the City of Toronto preparations are 
being made to lead in the direction of local demonstrations, 
and there is a wide feeling throughout the country in favour 
of more or less permanent memorials being raised to mark 
the event. I have revived the suggestion which I made a 
couple of years ago and also presented at the Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire in London last June 
that Her Majesty should be invited by our Parliament to 
assume the title of QUEEN or CawapAa. Without going into 
the self-evident advantages of such a step, and the equally 
apparent reasons for it, I can state with perfect confidence 
that it would be approved by the mass of our people with 
enthusiasm. Aside from the Queen’s personality Canadians 
are beginning to understand something of the great work 
which she has performed during her reign in connection 
with the Government of the Empire and its internal and 
external development. It is not however understood even 
yet as fully as ought to be the case. 


CANADA UNDER THE QUEEN. 
Tue influence of the Queen’s name, personality, and posi- 
tion has been very great in the making of Canada and the 
moulding of its peculiar national sentiment. In earlier 
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years, before Confederation gave the people of British 
North America an impetus towards united development, 
the feeling of loyalty to the Sovereign, and a desire to 
maintain British institutions—incomplete as they then were 
—constituted a chief bond of connection between the 
scattered Provinces, and afforded a powerful protection 
against the assimilating influences of the preponderating 
mass of population to the south. 

It was fortunate that some such influence permeated 
Canadian thought in the stormy days when the Queen 
came to the throne, and during the period in 1849 when a 
genuine annexation cloud floated over the country. The 
French-Canadian is naturally monarchical in principle. He 
is the French peasant of days long prior to the Revolution, 
transported to Canadian soil and imbedded in the midst of 
a British community. So, also, in what was then called 
Upper Canada, the governing classes and a large part of 
the population were immediate descendants of United 
Empire Loyalists—men who had lost all for King and 
country during the revolt of the thirteen colonies. The 
rebellion of 1837 was therefore a fiasco, so far as it was 
directed against the Sovereign and in favour of a republic. 
The mass of the people would have nothing to do with it, 
even though there were admitted abuses to be rectified and 
admittedly justifiable demands for self-government still 
ungranted. And both the omissions of Downing Street 
and the somewhat high-handed conduct of local govern- 
ments were remedied or reformed within the following 
decade under the quiet action of constitutional authority 
and legal procedure. 

The general feeling of sympathetic allegiance to the 
Crown does not seem to have been obliterated by the 
continued opposition of the Governors to popular reform 
and responsible government, although the general discon- 
tent had culminated in a restricted rebellion. Canadians as 
a rule laid the blame where it was due. Ignorance of local 
conditions amongst politicians at home, coupled with com- 
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sh ‘plications in Imperial politics and changing views upon 
at, questions of Colonial policy, were the chief reasons. And 
to since those days we are better able to appreciate the situa- 
re tion. England herself was not enjoying the full measure 
he of popular rule which Canadians in some cases demanded. 
on Ireland was a sore spot in the body politic, and all states- | 
ng men were afraid of giving too much freedom to a people ; 
who might use it, as the Irish were doing and the Americans i> 
ed had done, against the unity of the Empire. The United 
en States was a living lesson in the possibilities of separation. 
a The French-Canadians were an unknown factor in such a 
he connection, although they had loyally stood by England in 
te defence of their religion and language against possible sub- 
on, mersion by the American Colonies. Opinions upon the ait 
of value of colonies, and upon the proper relationship of a 
ed colony to the Crown, were in a state of ebb and flow—a 
of condition of confusion which lasted off and on for more than 
ed forty years. And, above all, British America was almost 
nd unknown, and its history, people, and resources were as 
he little understood in England as they were in the Colonies 
yas themselves. 
lic. Plenty of reasons, therefore, existed for caution on the 
it, part of Downing Street, and for opposition to hasty change 
ind on the part of Her Majesty’s earlier representatives. And, 
till moreover, the latter, when they reached Canadian shores, 
eet became impressed with the reasonable fear that, as things 
rn- then were, too great a lessening of their own prestige and 
ing authority, or too much approximation to what were called 
ity American ideas and American methods, might result in a 
serious movement for separation. Time has proved the 
the mistake of this view, but it has also caused justice to be 
the done to the motives of men like Sir Charles Metcalfe, who, 
rm in one of his last addresses in British North America— 
on- spoken in 1843 to the Councillors of the Gore district— 
as urged that cvery privilege had been granted to the people 
cal compatible with the maintenance of British connection ; 
claimed that the Imperial Government had no desire to 
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interfere unnecessarily in local colonial affairs, and added 
that ‘‘it can never consent to the prostration of the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, and I cannot be the traitor 
that would sign the death-warrant of British connec- 
tion.” 

There is now no doubt that the Governor-General had 
studied the question of responsible government very closely, 
and that he acted honestly and patriotically in periods of 
intense pain and circumstances of heroic self-sacrifice—he 
was dying slowly from a cancer inthe face. And it appears 
that his general course commended itself to the Queen. 
Her Majesty is known to have then and ever since looked 
earnestly and fully into all matters which came within the 
wide sphere of her duties, and when Sir Robert Peel wrote 
in 1844 to advise the conferment of a peerage upon Sir 
Charles Metcalfe because of his great services, and as 
“aiding him in the discharge of a most important public 
trust,” and in ‘“ giving confidence and animation to his 
Canadian friends and supporters,” the Queen hastened to 
respond in a letter which declared that ‘‘ he richly deserves 
this mark of the Queen’s entire approbation and favour.” 
Later on, in November, 1845, when Lord Metcalfe was 
forced by the progress of his disease to tender a resigna- 
tion, which was to take effect whenever he found himself 
unable to further conduct the public administration, Lord 
Stanley—then Colonial Secretary, and afterwards Earl of 
Derby and Prime Minister—wrote that 


‘Her Majesty is aware that your devotion to her services has led you, 
amidst physical sufferings beneath which ordinary men would have given 
way, to remain at your post to the last possible moment. The Queen 
highly estimates this proof of your public spirit ; and in accepting your 
proffered resignation, which in the present circumstances she feels it 
impossible to decline, has commanded me to express her entire approval 
of the ability and prudence with which you have conducted the affairs of a 
‘very difficult Government, her sense of the loss which the public service 
-is about to sustain by your retirement, and her deep regret for the cause 
which renders it unavoidable.” 


Now that the partisan strife of those days is merged in 
the broader appreciation of historic retrospect, it is probable 
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led that the great majority of Canadians will endorse the 
our Queen’s view of Lord Metcalfe’s sturdy British pluck and 
tor 


devotion to duty. In details he may have been, and was, 
ec- mistaken, but in loyalty to the great principle of British 
union he stands as one of the heroes of Canadian history. 


lad Meanwhile party government in England had passed to the 
ly, Liberals, and Earl Grey came into the Colonial Office with 
| of many new ideas and theories. Some were good and some 
-he the reverse, but the general principle was one of letting the 
are colonies do pretty much as they liked. This was gradually 
aes developed by the teachings of the Manchester school into 
xed the cultivation of a popular belief that the colonies were not 
the much good to England, and could leave the Empire at any 
ote time without causing it serious injury. 
Sir Lord Grey’s first step in the appointment of the Earl 
- of Elgin to succeed Lord Metcalfe was a good one. The 
blic policy of the new Governor-General also proved to be 
his | excellent. It enforced the British principles of his prede- 
[to | cessor, conciliated the reforming elements in the country, 
ves} and made commercial arrangements with the United States 
ur. 


which were both beneficial and honourable. But Lord 
was § Elgin had much to contend with at home. The utterances 





na- | of English statesmen looking forward to the eventual inde- 
self | pendence of the colonies had helped the movement for 
ord |) annexation which arose in Canada in 1849 as the result of 
| of 


the commercial and business troubles following the abroga- 
tion of the old-time British preferential arrangements. 
you, — The Prime Minister—Lord John Russell—had actually 
himself referred in speeches to the probability of separa- 
your | tion, and Lord Elgin’s published correspondence with the 
ls it | Colonial Secretary abounds in vigorous protests against 
this and similar utterances. The narrowness of view 
‘vice | Which thus stamped the statesmen of the day is shown by a 
ause | letter from Sir George Cornewall Lewis—September 28th, 
1848—in which he speaks of the uselessness of settling, or 
even retaining, Vancouver Island. ‘ For practically,” he 
observes, “ it is in a different world from our provinces on 
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the western coast of North America. If any people can 
colonize it with advantage it must be the Americans,” 
Other politicians, such as Cobden and Bright, Lord Ash- 
burton—the hero of the miserable treaty which goes by his 
name—Lord St. Vincent, Lord Ellenborough, Sir George 
Campbell, Mr. Lowe, and even Lord Monck himself, were 
tainted by this weak and wicked principle of disintegra- 
tion. 

They held, in part or in whole, the doctrines of the rising 
Manchester school, and thought that colonies were of little 
value to the mother-land—more of a burden than a benefit. 
To them the United States was a great allied power, with- 
out aggressive ambitions, and willing to work in harmony 
with a glowing future of Anglo-Saxon unity. True, it had 
purchased Louisiana from France, and obtained Florida 
from Spain; it had annexed, or was about to annex, 
Nevada and California, Utah and New Mexico, Arizona 
and Texas—to say nothing of the future purchase of 
Alaska, and the extension of the Maine boundary line at 
the expense of Canada. But it had not yet gone in for 
high protection, and was not therefore touching the pockets 
of certain English patriots who were not possessed of 
sufficient sentiment and national sense to appreciate the 
fact that trade and territory were ere long to be synony- 
mous terms. This class, however, limited as it was in 
numbers, had great ability, and was aided by the circum- 
stances of the time in cultivating a wide sweep of anti- 
colonial thought. What they knew or cared for the early 
history of Canada and its struggles for British connection, 
and battles for the British flag, amounted to less than 
nothing. Commerce and peace at any price was too often 
their motto, and the time has now come for men to measure 
the possible disasters around which the glamour of Bright’s 
eloquence and Cobden’s high character have thrown a web 
of admiration. 

They argued that the American people were not aggres- 
sive and did not want Canada, and if they did want it, and 
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took it, the loss would only involve a transfer of useless 
territory to a friendly and brotherly power. Such were the 
sentiments which Lord Elgin had to controvert, and which 
in modified and varied forms controlled English politics 
and colonial policy until the rise of Mr. Disraeli and the 
steady pressure of the Queen’s Imperial sentiments had 
produced a final and crushing defeat. Her Majesty showed 
an early, and indeed continuous, interest in Canada. The 
sending of the rooth Regiment to the Crimea gave her 
special pleasure, and in December, 1858, it was arranged 
that the Prince of Wales—then only seventeen years of age 
—should perform his first military function by a review of 
the Canadian contingent at Shorncliffe. After the review 
was over, the Prince presented the troops with a new set 
of colours, and then addressed Colonel de Rottenburgh and 
his officers and men, in words illustrative of the Royal idea 
—antagonistic as it then was to the prevalent Manchester 
school principle— 


“It is,” said the youthful heir to the throne, “ most gratifying to me 
that, by the Queen’s gracious permission, my first public act since I have 
had the honour of holding a commission in the British army should be the 
presentation of the colours to a regiment which is the spontaneous offering 
of the loyal and spirited Canadian people, and with which at their desire 
my name has been specially associated. The ceremonial on which we are 
now engaged possesses a peculiar significance and solemnity, because, in con- 
fiding to you for the first time this emblem of military fidelity and valour, 
I not only recognise emphatically your enrolment into our national force, 
but celebrate an act which proclaims and strengthens the unity of the 
various parts of this great Empire under the sway of one common 
Sovereign.” 


Two years later arrangements were made by the Queen 
and Prince Consort for a tour through British America by 
the Prince of Wales, and a visit to Cape Colony by Prince 
Alfred. It was a far-sighted policy, and one full of Royal 
belief in the Colonial future as well as of self-sacrifice in 
sending their sons upon what seemed, in those days, to be 
journeys of grave import, if not serious danger. 

The Prince of Wales’ visit to Canada was not altogether 
without precedents, though rather distant ones. Prince 
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William Henry had visited the Provinces in 1787, while 
Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, and father of Her Majesty, 
had spent some years in Nova-Scotia as commander of the 
forces, and had been present at the inauguration of the 
Constitution of 1791—in which George III. took such an 
interest, and wherein he had so actively used his influence 
to promote the liberties and privileges of the French 
Canadians. Prince Edward in particular had done much to 
make the British Provinces better known to the authorities 
in England. His correspondence with De Salaberry during 
the war of 1812; his efforts to have justice done that dis- 
tinguished officer after the victory at Chateauguay ; his 
letter upon the proposed new constitution written to Chief 
Justice Sewell in 1814; all indicate the truth of Lord 
Durham’s statement that “no one better understood the 
interests and character of the Colonies” than he. But 
neither of these princes had been heir to the Throne of the 
Empire, and they had not therefore, at the time, represented 
the highest elements of monarchy and loyalty as did the 
Prince of Wales. 

Nor did they embody the Imperial spirit in the manner 
which made Prince Albert exclaim in a letter written on 
April 27th, 1860: “What a charming picture is here of 
progress and expansion of the British race, and of the useful 
co-operation of the Royal family in the civilization which 
England has developed and advanced. In both these 
young colonies our children are looked for with great 
affection and conscious national pride.” The immediate 
occasion of the visit to Canada was an invitation and 
promise to open the great Victoria Bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. But some kind of an intima- 
tion had been made during the Crimean war that as soon 
as the Prince was old enough a tour of British America 
might be arranged. The Queen was able to look ahead if 
her Ministers were not, and she foresaw the desirability of 
cultivating and strengthening the inherent loyalty of what 
might some day be a great people. Taking advantage, 
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therefore, of what seemed propitious circumstances, the Cana- 
dian Legislature, on May 4th, 1859, passed a unanimous 
address, and sent it to London in the care of the Speaker 
of the Assembly, Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Smith. In it 
they invited the Queen herself, accompanied by the Prince 
Consort, and such members of the Royal family as it 
might please her to attend upon the occasion, and urged 
that an opportunity be thus given the inhabitants of Canada 
to testify their loyalty to the Throne and Empire. Though 
it was pretty well understood that Her Majesty could not 
come in person, this was, of course, the best way of present- 
ing the request, and it elicited a most favourable response 
—received by the Governor-General from the Duke of 
Newcastle in time for the opening of Parliament in 1860. 
In the course of the reply it was stated that : 


“Her Majesty values deeply the attachment to her person and the 
loyalty to the Crown which have induced this address, and I am com- 
manded to assure the Legislature, through you, how lively an interest is 
felt by the Queen in the growing prosperity of Canada, in the welfare and 
contentment of her subjects in that important province of her Empire, and 
on the completion of the gigantic work which is the fitting type of the suc- 
cessful industry of the people. It is therefore with sincere regret that Her 
Majesty is compelled to decline compliance with this loyal invitation. Her 
Majesty feels that her duties at the seat of the Empire prevent so long an 
absence, and at so great a distance, as a visit to Canada would necessarily 
require. 

“Impressed, however, with an earnest desire to testify to the utmost of 
her power her warm appreciation of the affectionate loyalty of her Canadian 
subjects, the Queen commands me to express her hope that when the time 
for the opening of the bridge is fixed it may be possible for His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to attend the ceremony in Her Majesty’s 
name, and to witness those gratifying scenes in which the Queen is herself 
unable to participate. The Queen trusts that nothing may interfere with 
this arrangement ; for it is her Majesty’s sincere desire that the young 
Prince, on whom the Crown of the Empire will devolve, may have the 
opportunity of visiting that portion of her dominions from which this 
address has proceeded, and may become acquainted with a people in 
whose rapid progress towards greatness Her Majesty, in common with her 
subjects in Great Britain, feels a lively and enduring sympathy.” 


Read between the lines, and in connection with the 
ignorance and lack of Imperial sentiment then so pro- 
nounced, this letter, as well as the policy involved, is seen 
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to be the product of the Queen’s own heart and mind. 
It was not the kind of an idea or document which the 
Duke of Newcastle would have at that time initiated, 
though he afterwards became a warm and sincere friend 
of Canada, and an active participator in the work of 
creating a new Dominion which the first of July, 1867, saw 
completed. Nor was it the sort of policy which Lord 
Palmerston or Mr. Gladstone, or even the Mr. Disraeli of 
those days, would have propounded. But it was unques- 
tionably great in its conception and more than successful in 
its application and results. By the gth of July all arrange- 
ments had been made, including the acceptance of an 
invitation from President Buchanan to visit the United 
States, and on that day the Prince left for his ship, the 
Hero, after being accompanied to Plymouth by the Prince 
Consort, and to the Royal yacht which was to transfer him 
aboard, by the Queen, Princess Alice, and Prince Arthur. 
In replying to a farewell address at Davenport he declared 
that he went to “the great possessions of the Queen in 
North America with a lively anticipation of the pleasure 
which the sight of a noble land, great works of nature and 
human skill, and a generous and active people, must pro- 
duce.” The voyage to Newfoundland took two weeks, and 
in that loyal and ancient colony the reception was en- 
thusiastic to the last degree. 

Halifax was reached on July 30th, and here His Royal 
Highness was formally received by Lord Mulgrave, the 
Lieut.-Governor—afterwards Marquess of Normanby— 
and by guards of honour and multitudes of people. His 
suite throughout the ensuing tour consisted of the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Earl of St. Germains, Lord Chamberlain 
to the Queen ; General Bruce, the Governor of the youthful 
Prince; Dr. Auckland, his physician ; together with Major 
Teesdale, v.c., and Captain Grey, two of his Equerries-in- 
Waiting. A loyal address was presented by the Mayor 
and City Council of Halifax, which included a reference to 
“the grandson of that illustrious Duke (of Kent) whose 
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memory is gratefully cherished as the warm and constant 
friend of Nova-Scotia.” A triumphal procession to the 
Government House, an address from the two Houses of 
the Legislature, and a great State dinner in the evening; a 
review of the troops next day; an illumination of the city 
at night, together with a ball in the Provincial Buildings ; 
a Zevée during the succeeding day, with an entertainment to 
the volunteer officers by the Prince; a grand display of 
fireworks and an illuminated fleet in the harbour; filled up 
and completed the three days’ visit. 

Of a similar nature was the reception given to the Prince 
at St. John, New Brunswick. It was, however, specially 
marked by a most able sermon preached by Bishop Medley, 
and by words of warm appreciation spoken by the former 
in reply to an address from the Provincial Government, and 
in connection with the volunteers. ‘ Every visitor to your 
shores,” remarked the Prince, ‘‘ but more especially the son 
of your Queen, must earnestly pray that your peaceful 
avocations may never be disturbed; but in case such a 
misfortune should await the Empire, I rejoice to observe 
the self-relying spirit of patriotism which prevails; and I 
see in the discipline of your volunteers the determination 
to protect the national honour which is manifested in every 
portion of the Queen’s dominions.” At Indiantown, and 
Truro, and Pictou, his welcome was equally warm, though 
naturally not as elaborate. In Charlottetown, the capital 
of Prince Edward Island, the decorations were really 
beautiful and the reception more than enthusiastic, while 
everywhere the speeches of the young Prince were charac- 
terized by taste, good feeling and royal dignity. On 
August 13th he arrived at Quebec, and was welcomed in 
his ship by the Governor-General of the Canadas, Sir 
Edmund Head; by royal salutes from many cannon, the 
sight of gaily decorated houses and crowds of cheering 
people on the shores ; and by a visit from the members of 
the Canadian Ministry, of whom George E. Cartier and 
John A. Macdonald, A. T. Galt and John Rose, were the 
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chief. Before leaving the ship, however, a trip was taken 
up the beautiful Saguenay, and, at last, on the 18th of 
August, the heir to the throne landed below the heights 
and ramparts of historic Quebec. 

He was received by the Governor-General ; Lord Lyons, 
the British Ambassador at Washington; General Sir W. 
Fenwick Williams, the Commander of the forces; Sir E. 
P. Tache, and Sir A. N. McNab; the military and civic 
officials of Quebec, and enthusiastic crowds of people. An 
address was presented by the Mayor, Mr. Hector L. Lan- 
gevin, on behalf of the city, in the course of which he de- 
clared that in the Province of Lower Canada would be 
found ‘a free people, faithful and loyal, attached to the 
Sovereign and to their country.” The Prince would find 
himself in this most ancient city of Canada amid a popula- 
tion “testifying by the heartiness of their acclamations and 
good wishes that, though they derive their origin from 
various races, and may differ in language and religious 
denominations, yet they have but one voice and one heart 
in expressing loyalty to their Sovereign, and in welcoming 
him who represents her on this occasion.” Many other 
addresses were presented during the following days, in- 
cluding one from the Legislative Council, and another from 
the Assembly—the united Parliament of Upper and Lower 
Canada having its meeting place in Quebec at this time. 
The first was presented by Mr. N. F. Belleau and the 
second by Mr. Henry Smith, both of whom were knighted 
by the Prince. In replying to the Jatter address, His 
Royal Highness declared that Canada might be “ proud 
that within her limits two races of different language and 


habits are united in the same Legislature by a common 


loyalty, and are bound to the same constitution by a 
common patriotism.” A visit to the Falls of Montmorency 
and a splendid ball at the Citadel followed, and then came 
more addresses and speeches and processions and all the 
routine of exuberant loyalty. The reply to one of these 
addresses is interesting : 
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“T accept with the greatest satisfaction,” said the Prince, ‘‘ the welcome 
which you offer me in your own name as the Catholic Bishops of the Province 
of Canada and on behalf of your clergy, and I assure you that I feel 
deeply the expression of your loyalty and affection for the Queen. I 
rejoice to think that obedience to the laws and submission to authority, 
which form the bond of all society and the condition of all civilization, are 
supported and enforced by your teaching and examples. 

‘The assurance that you enjoy the free exercise of your religion, and 
that you partake in the benefits and protection of the British Constitution, 
is a pledge that your hearts, and those of your fellow-subjects, of whatever 
origin they may be, will ever be united in the feelings you now express of 
attachment to the Crown of Great Britain.” 

Three Rivers was next visited, and then Montreal, where 
the reception was one long-continued ovation. Here the 
Crystal Palace was duly inaugurated, and the great Bridge 
opened with all possible pomp and ceremony. Everything 
was done as royally as money and taste—though without 
much local experience in such stately matters—could do, 
even the carriage conveying the Prince of Wales to the 
bridge being lined with crimson velvet and _ beautifully 
decorated. Many addresses were presented, and the 
Anglican Cathedral was attended on Sunday as it had 
also been in Quebec. Fireworks and illuminations in the 
evenings and the inevitable State ball ensued, and on 
August 30th the departure was taken for St. Hyacinthe, 
Sherbrooke, and other places. Ottawa was finally reached, 
and the usual loyal reception given. Here the Prince laid 
the corner-stone of the Parliament Buildings of a future 
united and continental Dominion of Canada. Then came 
the visit to Kingston and Toronto, and the regrettable 
incident connected with the Orange Arches. The Duke 
of Newcastle had heard that some demonstration of this 
kind was possible, and at once wrote to the Governor- 
General that it would be his duty to advise the Prince of 
Wales not to pass under arches of the nature proposed, or 
to visit the towns where such semi-religious demonstrations 
were decided upon. 

Sir Edmund Head at once, and very properly, wrote to 
the mayors of Toronto and Kingston that: ‘“ You will bear 
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in mind that his Royal Highness visits this colony on the y 
special invitation of the whole people, as conveyed by both . 
branches of the Legislature, without distinction of creed or E 
party ; and it would be inconsistent with the spirit and object : 
of such an invitation, and such a visit, to thrust on him the ' 
exhibitions of banners and other badges of distinction which ’ 
are known to be offensive to any portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” But the religious and party feeling of the day ; 
ran high, and the Orangemen getting the erroneous im- 
pression that it was Roman Catholic protests which had : 
caused this communication instead of a settled and proper y 
policy of impartial bearing, persisted in their attitude. 

A landing was consequently not made at Kingston, 4 
although many addresses were received on board ship. ‘ 
At Belleville, and Cobourg, and Port Hope, an enthusiastic y 
welcome was given the Prince, and Toronto fairly outdid : 
anything yet attempted in Canada. There the Mayor, . 
Mr. (afterwards Chief Justice, Sir) Adam Wilson, read an “4 
eloquent address, to which the Prince responded in rather a 
striking and impressive terms : thi 

“You will not doubt the readiness with which I undertook the duty a 
entrusted to me by the Queen of visiting, for her, the British North un 
American dominions ; and now that I have arrived at this distant point of hai 
my journey, I can say with truth that the expectations which I had formed 
of the pleasure and instruction to be derived from it have been more than 
realized. My only regret is that the Queen has been unable herself to 
receive the manifestations of the generous loyalty with which you have 
met her representative—a loyalty tempered and yet strengthened by the 





intelligent independence of the Canadian character. 

“Vou allude to the marvellous progress which a generation has witnessed 
upon this spot. I have already been struck throughout my rapid journey 
by the promise of greatness and the results of energy and industry which 
are everywhere perceptible, and I feel the pride of an Englishman in the 
masculine qualities of my countrymen ; in the sanguine and hardy enter- 
prise ; in the fertility of conception and boldness of execution which have 
enabled a youthful country to outstrip many of the ancient nations of the 












world.” 

It is impossible here to refer at length to what followed— 
the addresses and entertainments, the State ball and other 
events—or to more than mention the visit to London, 
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Stratford, Woodstock, Sarnia, Paris, Niagara Falls, Queen- 
ston, St. Catherine’s, and Hamilton—which preceded the 
partial tour of the United States. Everywhere the re- 
ception of the Prince indicated deep popular loyalty, and 
evidenced a continuous enthusiasm. It was a sincere and 
spontaneous expression of regard for the Sovereign, the 
Royal Family, and British connection. Needless to say 
the visit was keenly watched by the Queen and Prince 
Consort, and not the least of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
responsibilities had been his honourable task of keeping 
Her Majesty fully informed of its progress and _ success. 
Writing from Halifax early in the tour, he spoke of the 
probability that newspaper reports and correspondence will 
have said more than he can possibly write, but expresses 
the strong belief that “ good has been already sown broad- 
cast by the Prince’s visit, and he humbly prays that a rich 
harvest may arise from it to the honour and glory of your 
Majesty and your family, and the advantage of the mighty 
Empire committed to your rule.” As the Duke passed on 
through the country he seems to have more and more 
understood what its possibilities were and what Imperial 
unity might really mean in the future. After the border 
had been crossed he wrote from Dwight, in the State of 
Illinois, on September 23rd, a brief summary of the tour, 
which must be given here : 


“Now the Canadian visit is concluded, he may pronounce it eminently 
successful, and may venture to offer Her Majesty his humble but very 
hearty congratulations. He does not doubt that future years will clearly 
demonstrate the good which has been done. The attachment to the 
Crown of England has been greatly cemented, and other nations will have 
learned how useless it will be in case of war to tamper with the allegiance 
of the North American Provinces or to invade their shores. There is 
much in the population of all classes to admire and for a good government 
to work upon, and the very knowledge that the acts of all will henceforth 
be more watched in England, because more attention has been drawn to 
the country, will do good. . . . It has done much good to the Prince of 
Wales himself, and the development of mind and habit of thought is very 
perceptible.” 


The Prince of Wales reached England again, after his 
United States tour, on November 15th, the voyage home 
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taking twenty-seven days. As was to have been expected 
at this period, the comments of the English press dwelt more 
upon the result of the American than the Canadian visit— 
where, indeed, they were not confused altogether. But 
some good was done, and the very great advantage was 
gained of making the Queen more practically and personally 
interested in her Canadian provinces than was before pos- 
sible. In the Colonies the visit was of great value, and 
increased the substantial basis of loyalty which alone 
enabled their people to resist the unfriendly abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty by the United States in 1866, and 
the accompanying pressure for annexation. One indirect 
and partial result of the visit was the confederation of the 
Dominion, and the Canada of to-day. With this latter 
great event in the history of British America, the Queen 
had also a direct, as well as indirect interest. There can 
be little doubt now that the Royal visits to Canada and 
South Africa were the first links in the chain of Imperial 
sentiment which was to eventually consign the dis- 
integrationist school to a dishonoured grave. During the 
years in which Canadian federation was in a state of ebb 
and flow, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Carnarvon, and the Duke of 
Buckingham were successively Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies. To Lord Carnarvon belongs the most of the 
credit, so far as English co-operation and impetus went, 
for its eventual success. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on February 14th, 1867, he declared that: “‘ We 
are laying the foundation of a great state—perhaps one 
which at a future day may even overshadow this country. 
But come what may, we shall rejoice that we have shown 
neither indifference to their wishes nor jealousy of their 
aspirations, but that we honestly and sincerely, to the 
utmost of our power and knowledge, fostered their growth, 
recognizing in it the conditions of our own greatness.” 
Lord Carnarvon, however, had not always been an 
Imperialist, and, as in the case of the Duke of Newcastle, 
it seems not improbable that the Queen had exercised an 
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influence in the moulding of his views. It was far other- 
wise indeed, with many of his colleagues and contemporaries. 
On the very day the extract just quoted was spoken, Earl 
Russell, with all the prestige of an ex-Prime Minister 
attached to him, declared that confederation ‘“ would place 
the colonies on such a footing that in the event of their 
ever being desirous of severing the connection, they would 
be able to choose their future position in the world regard- 
less of any external disturbing influence, and to make their 
own arrangements in harmony with their own wishes and 
feelings.” This open encouragement of independence was 
followed by similar speeches in the Commons from Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Fortescue (afterwards Lord Carlingford), and 
others. But, fortunately, Canadian loyalty was too well 
secured for this sort of thing to break or diminish it 
seriously, and in this condition the personality of the 
Queen was perhaps the greatest factor, helped as it had 
been by the visit of the Prince of Wales. 

Meantime Confederation had, in the main, been adjusted, 
and.the successful Canadian statesmen— Macdonald, Cartier, 
Galt, Tupper, and Tilley—who had been in London for 
some time arranging the details, were received by the 
Queen just before their departure at a special Court. Sir 
John (then Mr.) Macdonald, in a letter to his sister, dated 
March 21st, 1867, describes the event: “I went in first, 
as head of the Conference. There were only in the room 
the Queen, Princess Louise, and Lord Carnarvon, the 
Colonial Secretary. On entering the Queen put out her 
hand, on which I| knelt and kissed it. On rising, she said, 
‘I am very glad to see you on this mission.’ I bowed. ‘I 
hope all things are going well with you.’ I said 1 was 
happy to inform Her Majesty that all things had been 
prosperous with us, and by the aid of Lord Carnarvon our 
measure had made great progress, and there had been no 
delays. Her Majesty said, ‘It is a very important measure, 
and you have all exhibited so much loyalty.’ I replied, 
‘We have desired in this measure to declare in the most 
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solemn and emphatic manner our resolve to be under the 
sovereignty of your Majesty and your family for ever.’ 
And so ended the audience. She had kind words for all 
those who followed me, Cartier, Galt, Tupper, and Tilley.” 
But it had not all been clear sailing, and in the arrange- 
ments as a whole Sir John was obviously hampered in his 
ambitious and Imperialistic designs by the prevalence of 
the opposite principle. In a letter to Lord Knutsford— 
published in Mr. Pope’s work, and dated July 18th, 1889— 
he states that a great opportunity was lost in 1867, and 
proceeds to say that: 


““The declaration of the B. N. A. Provinces that they desired as one 
Dominion to remain a portion of the Empire showed what wise govern- 
ment and generous treatment would do, and should have been marked as 
an epoch in the history of England. This would probably have been the 
case had Lord Carnarvon, who as Colonial Minister had sat at the cradle 
of the new Dominion, remained in office. His ill-omened resignation was 
followed by the appointment of the Duke of Buckingham, who had as 
his adviser the then Governor-General, Lord Monck—both good men, 
certainly, but quite unable from the constitution of their minds to rise to 
the occasion. The Union was treated by them much as if the B. N. A. 
Act were a private bill uniting two or three English parishes. Had a 
different course been pursued—for instance. had united Canada been 
declared to be an auxiliary Kingdom, as it was in the Canadian draft of 
the Bill—I feel sure (almost) that the Australians would ere this have 
been applying to be placed in the same rank as “The Kingdom of 
Canada.” 


In a postscript Sir John adds that it was not the Duke of 
Buckingham himself who caused the change from kingdom 
to Dominion. “It was made at the instance of Lord 
Derby, then Foreign Minister, who feared the first name 
would wound the susceptibilities of the Yankees.” To 
those who know the curious character of the late Earl of 
Derby, this characteristically timid, if not cowardly, conduct 
will be easily understood. He was then one of the leading 
Manchester school disciples, and there is little doubt, from 
a perusal of modern colonial history and a comprehension 
of English foreign policy, that he did more harm to the 
loyalty of the external Empire—and to the Imperial prin- 
ciple at home through his desertion of Lord Beaconsfield 
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in 1878—than all the others put together. His high 
position and peculiar qualities contributed to this unfor- 
tunate result. Hence the loss of this splendid opportunity 
| of consolidating the Empire by gradually gathering a group 
| of sister kingdoms around the Throne of the motherland. 
’ / But Sir John Macdonald, as the work of his life proceeded, 
had the consolation of knowing that public sentiment and 

the public men of England were forced to grow steadily 
: and surely up to his broad view of the Imperial situation. 
1 — By the Queen he was always highly appreciated, and her 

action in calling him to the British Privy Council and 
, | making him a G.C.B. indicated this feeling to what was in 
_ those days, a remarkable extent. Her Ministers made the 





‘ formal recommendation and received the popular credit, 
but it is not improbable that the real initiative came from 
. the Crown. 
s It certainly did in the peerage conferred upon Lady 
: Macdonald in 1891, and the accompanying letter, in which 
" _ Her Majesty, without the usual Royal and formal style, 
a declares that “though I have not the pleasure of knowing 
: you personally, I am desirous of writing to express what I 
‘ have already done (by a cable to the Governor-General), 
of my deep sympathy with you in your present deep affliction 
for the loss of your dear distinguished husband. I wish 
f — also to say how truly and sincerely grateful I am for his 
n devoted and faithful services which he rendered for so 
many years to his Sovereign and the Dominion. It gives 
me much pleasure to mark my high sense of Sir John 
o — Macdonald’s distinguished services by conferring on you 
of [| a public mark of regard for yourself as well as for him.” 
tt ~=6©— )60A few years later Her Majesty was showering every 
g | possible token of sympathy upon the family and country of 
n Sir John Thompson. The kindly telegram and personal 
n letter to his widow ; the almost Royal honours conferred 
le upon the memory of the Canadian statesman who had 
1- § thus died so near the Throne of his Empire; the Queen’s 


personal compliment to Canada in sending the stately 
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‘“‘ Blenheim ” to bear his remains home to their last resting- 
place; the placing of a wreath by her own hands on his 
coffin at Windsor; the permission afterwards given to 
Mr. Bell Smith—a Canadian artist worthy of the honour— 
to paint the scene and herself as the central figure ; 
illustrated Her Majesty’s Imperial sympathies. 

But this is anticipating a story which should include 
many more incidents of Royal interest in Canada than 
space can possibly permit. Following the Prince of Wales’ 
visit came a brief one from Prince Alfred in 1861, and 
again in 1878; a longer tour by Prince Arthur in 1869, 
and as Duke of Connaught in 1890; a hasty visit from 
Prince Leopold in 1880, and the residence of Princess 
Louise in the Dominion as the wife of the Governor- 
General, the Marquess of Lorne. Prince Leopold’s tour 
in 1880 was carried out in strict privacy, owing to the state 
of his health, and although he visited Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and other cities, he was unable to participate in 
public functions or do more than study the country for the 
noble purposes which he had mapped out for himself. 
With all possible care, however, he was iaid up for a time 
while fishing on the lower St. Lawrence, and was tended 
with assiduity by Mrs. Stephen—wife of the future Lord 
Mount Stephen—at their summer residence. For this 
personal kindness she afterwards received a charming 
letter of thanks and appreciation from the Queen. The 
death of the Prince a few years after this visit adds a most 
mournful shade to the fact that he desired to be appointed 
Governor-General in succession to Lord Lorne, and to the 
knowledge that his lovable character and high gifts would 
have enabled him to do much good in that important 
position. The addresses to Her Majesty passed in 1884 
by both Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, and the Legis- 
lature of Quebec, dwelt with deserved eulogy upon these 
recognised qualities of the young Prince, and illustrate the 
influence which he might have so increasingly wielded. 

The reception given in Canada to the Marquess of 
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Lorne and the Princess Louise, when, during 1878, they 
came to fill the vice-regal position, was warmly enthusiastic. 
Abundant preparations had been made for the event in all 
the cities through which they were to pass, and at Halifax 
they had the Duke of Edinburgh with them during the 
local ceremonies of welcome. But he could not leave his 
ship to go further into the country. At various places 
along the route to Montreal loyal demonstrations were 
made, and everywhere people showed their pleasure at 
having a daughter of the Queen in their midst. At the 
commercial metropolis of the St. Lawrence, amongst many 
addresses and functions, was one of the former presented 
by the Ladies’ Educational Association to the Princess. 
To it Her Royal Highness read a reply, in which occur 
some thoughts well worthy of remembrance and attention 
to-day. ‘The fruits of education are so attractive that 
we are often tempted to force them prematurely, without 
sufficient tillage, and thus lose sight of the true objects of 
education, which consist much more in the development of 
the intellect than in the mere putting in of superficial 
knowledge, and of cramming. Hence our necessity of 
grounding in the rudiments of knowledge, and thorough- 
ness in all that is done. Knowledge thus got never dies. 
Kaowledge got otherwise never lives.” 

At Ottawa a similar reception was given, and Royalty 
for the first time was duly installed in the local home of 
Her Majesty’s Canadian representative. In reply to one 
of the addresses presented, Lord Lorne took occasion to 
pay a most eloquent tribute to the qualities and work of 
his predecessor. ‘‘A thousand memories,” he very truly 
declared, “throughout the length and breadth of the land 
speak of Lord Dufferin. It needs with you no titular 
memorials, such as the names of streets and bridges, to 
commemorate the name of him who not only adorned all 
he touched, but by his eloquence and wisdom proved of 
what incalculable advantage to the state it was to have 
the representative of the Sovereign one in whose nature 
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judiciousness and impartiality, kindness, grace and excel- 
lence were so blended that his advice was a boon equally 
desired by all, his approbation a prize to be coveted, and 
the words that came from his silvery tongue, which always 
charmed and never hurt, were treasures to be cherished.” 
Naturally, the Princess Louise spent a part of her time in 
England, where she must have been greatly missed by the 
Queen—whose children had all one by one left their Royal 
home with the exception of Princess Beatrice. But with 
certain exceptions, chiefly in connection with an unfortunate 
accident in Ottawa which caused her some sickness and 
pain, the Princess seems to have liked Canada, and she 
certainly left behind her many pleasing memories amongst 
those who had the privilege of knowing her, to say nothing 
of the general and personal appreciation of the people at 
having the cultured and clever daughter of the Queen in 
their midst. And this feeling was thoroughly voiced in the 
Parliamentary address presented to Lord Lorne and the 
Princess on their departure from Ottawa in May, 1883. 
“The presence of your illustrious Consort in Canada,” it 
was stated, ‘‘seems to have drawn us closer to our beloved 
Sovereign, and in saying farewell to your Excellency and 
Her Royal Highness, whose kindly and gracious sym- 
pathies, manifested upon so many occasions, have endeared 
her to all hearts, we humbly beg that you will personally 
convey to Her Majesty the declaration of our loyal 
attachment, and of our determination to maintain firm and 
abiding our connection with the great Empire over which 
she rules.” 

In 1890 the Duke and Duchess of Connaught returned 
home from India where His Royal Highness had for some 
years commanded the forces in one of the presidencies, 
and received wherever they stopped a thorough Canadian 
welcome. In Toronto many addresses were presented at 
the Pavilion, which was beautifully decorated for the 
purpose, and much respectful enthusiasm was shown by 
the crowds everywhere. The Prince’s reply to an address 
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from the Imperial Federation League was specially note- 
worthy. ‘‘We can never forget,” he said, “that at the 
time of the Egyptian war we had standing side by side 
with our troops representatives of the Canadian Militia, 
and Canadian boatmen. We had representatives of the 
Australian militia, and we had also representatives of our 
brave Indian troops. I, for one, hope some day that we 
may see some sort of federation similar to what you wish, 
but I believe it can only come at the desire, the expressly 
desired wish of the Colonies, of which there are many in 
Her Majesty’s Empire, and I am certain that no one will 
more readily take them into their arms than the Queen 
and the people of Great Britain.” 

Coming to other details, it may be said that in 1880 
Her Majesty commissioned Mr. L. R. O’Brien, President 
of the Royal Canadian Academy, to paint her a view of 
the historic citadel at Quebec, and four years later sent 
some copies of her work, ‘“‘ More Leaves from the Journal 
of a Life in the Highlands,’ to Mr. (now Sir) J. A. 
Chapleau, Secretary of State, for presentation to the prin- 
cipal Canadian libraries. Each book bore the Queen’s 
autograph, and in an accompanying letter it was stated to 
be her desire to thus show her interest in the literary 
culture of the Dominion. In 1882 the attack upon the 
Queen by Roderick Maclean aroused the loyalty and 
sympathy of Canadians to an unusual degree, and loyal 
addresses were passed by the Dominion Parliament and 
the Legislatures of Quebec, Nova-Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia. From the women of Canada 
an address, signed by 50,000 persons, was sent, through 
the Governor-General, and obtained from Her Majesty, 


through Lord Lorne, a personal response. ‘I have re- 
ceived with feelings of the sincerest gratification,’ wrote 
the Queen, “the loyal and affectionate address presented 
to me by the women of Canada. I wish you would convey 
to the signers of that address my heartfelt thanks for the 
cordial and friendly expressions they have used towards me, 
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and to assure the women of the Dominion of my earnest 
wish to promote their happiness and welfare.” 

In November, 1885, when the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was completed and opened to traffic, the most important 
and immediate congratulation was from the Queen. Lord 
Lansdowne wrote at once to his Premier, Sir John Mac- 
donald, announced the receipt of the cabled message, and 
proceeded : “Her Majesty is pleased to add that she has 
watched its progress with much interest, and that she 
hopes for the future success of a work of such value and 
importance to the Empire.” During 1886 the Queen was 
much pleased with the Canadian section of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition, and after the opening ceremonies 
cabled to Lord Lansdowne at Ottawa as follows : 


‘‘London, May 5th, 1886.—Opening of the Exhibition 
went off splendidly; delighted to see so many of my 
Canadian subjects. “Victoria R, I.” 


During the Colonial Conference of 1887 Her Majesty 
followed its deliberations with interest, and received many 
Canadians of prominence at Windsor or Buckingham Palace. 
The people of Canada, on their part, have never been 
behindhand in their open, honest loyalty. The celebra- 
tions in the Dominion during the Jubilee were ample 
illustrations of this fact, and the addresses of congratulation 
from the two Houses of Parliament were representative of 
the sincere and strong public feeling. One paragraph must 
be quoted : 

“From a few scattered provinces it has become a great Federation, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, and linking by its iron path the European 
to the Asiatic portions of your Majesty’s domain. It has been the good 
fortune of the people of Canada to enjoy from time to time the honour of 
the presence and countenance of several members of the Royal Family, 
and this relationship not only deepened their loyal devotion to the head 
of the British Empire, but enhanced their regard for the wife and mother 
and their veneration for the memory of the husband and father. Our earnest 
prayer is that He who is the Ruler of all nations and the King of all kings 


may uphold, direct, and preserve your Majesty for many long years to 
reign over a prosperous and contented people.” 
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The loyal resolution of 1890 was couched in still stronger 
terms, and was intended to indicate to the American people 
the absence of any important annexationist feeling in 
Canada. But it really required no resolution of stereo- 
typed loyalty to embody the true sentiment of the Dominion. 
It might have been needed, and is needed, to convince that 
unreasonable and unreasoning sentiment in the minds of 
the American people which seems to exist wherever Canada 
is concerned. The hearts of the Canadians, however, are 
so closely linked to their Sovereign by ties of sincere affec- 
tion and profound respect that they themselves require no 
special assertion of the fact. They believe in the institu- 
tion of a limited monarchy as the only means of preserving 
a really dignified democracy, and conserving a permanent 
British connection and an all-powerful British Empire. 
They have a land that is “rich in heart, in home, in hope, 
in liberty,” and they have had all these elements of national 
greatness and individual benefit developed under the rule 
of their Queen and through the practical working of 
monarchical institutions—institutions which rest upon the 
free will of a free people, and interpret the best thoughts 
and aspirations of modern civilization, while combining the 
wealth of historic tradition with the impetus and freshness 
of vast new regions and rising nations all over the world. 





THE EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE OF IBN IYAS. 
By Kari VoLters (CatRo). 
(Continued from last issue.) 


The language of the original chronicler is best illustrated by a set of 
phrases and rhetorical figures, mostly post-classical, and sometimes it seems 
peculiar to himself. The first stage of an intrigue or a discord is introduced 
by this phrase: yelidi qlee Lain 40, (or oH!) and the scorpions of 
rancour (or backbitings), crept in between them (147, 22; 171, 22; 176,19; 
194, 24; 209,6; 246,5; 278,8). Ifasad event or an abominable action 
passed quietly over without exciting the sympathy or attention of other 
people, he says wie Vs $ elxs ply, “not even two sheep butted each other 
for that reason,” (138, 24; 307, 10). The phrase is attributed to Ibrahim 
al Mi‘mar (224, 9), and is only a variation of an older one recorded by al 
Meidani,? and, with an interesting divergence by the Egyptian poet Ibn al 
Attar, viz., ole QS ge esl ley, “not even two goats butted each other” 
on account of [the people of] al Kebch (a Cairene quarter), (224,12). The 
horror of battles and slaughters is described as an hour in which the fore- 
locks became grey (sel! led cats Sclw 86, 11; 97, 7; 187, 16; 326, 
25; 334, 3). Weak Sultans, mostly in the grip of strong ministers, are 
compared with a little bird (178, 1), or with a crank which the keeper turns 
at will (194, 23 ; 219, 9). A sudden entire change of power and fortune is de- 
scribed: ‘‘so that the formerly wide space became narrow and strait upon him 
and the bitterness of potash made him forget the sweetness of meat” (152, 
9). Three things cannot be trusted: fortune, kings, and wives (172, 21).° 
The proverbial power and glory of the Barmekides is alluded to (162, 10). 
The phrase &J8! (5 3h UJ, means, “when he saw himself overpowered ” 
(113, 233; 116, 29; 131, 143 135, 18; 195, 24, V. oka! ye, 142, 7). 
The well-known classical phrase, orn Se, meaning ‘‘ fruitlessness,” is 
quoted (332, 19, v- al Meidani, s.v. ©). I am unable to explain the words, 
Bag od Salil wat) iy (261, 16). Another refreshing feature in his chroni- 
cle is the large space which he allows to archeology, topography, and history 
of civilisation in general. This does not involve that Ibn Iyds took a broader 
view of the scope of historiography, but I am inclined to believe that the 
distaste at the excess of political ruthlessness and military barbarism im- 
pelled him to enliven the dull picture of state affairs by interspersing re- 
marks on the inner life of his countrymen. It may be opportune to mention 
here a few detached traits of this culture-life. Wine, beer, and similar 
drinks, never died out in spite of Koran and Hadith. The more risky the 
use, the greater the abuse, and it appears to have culminated at the time 
of the second Eujubide Sultan, Othman b. Saladin, who tried to exact high 
duties by taxing liquors and bawdy-houses (73). Other Sultans, ¢.g., Beibers, 

1 In German: ‘‘ohne dass ein Hahn darnach kraht.” 

2 Ed. Balak, v. ii., p. 148. 

3 V. the tradition opening his book (p. 2), about the four insatiable things (eye, ear, 
wife, earth). 





ear, 
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in 665, Mohammed b. Kalatin in 741 and Sha’ban in 778, took steps to 
check vice and debauchery (105; 175; 230, 21). That unnatural vices 
prevailed at that time among the upper classes becomes obvious, if the 
rare exceptions to the rule are emphatically praised, eg., the Emir Junguz 
(d. in 740, p. 173, 3), and the Sultan Gakmak (v. ii., p. 34, 27; 273, 15). 
The Sultan Aldeddin Ismail (from 743-746), was “like some other khalifs ” 
especially fond of Soudanese and Abyssinian slave-girls (183, 7). Some 
interesting notes are given about c/o¢hes, and regulations for wearing them. 
The ol, “ugly” uniform of the Mamlukes was reformed by Kalatin (120, 
10), and his son Mohammed (173, 15). There were two classes of robes 
of honour wl and jeleS (150, 6; 159, 17), besides them “perpetual 
robes” (154, 4) and “travelling ones” (154, 7). Special fashions of 
clothing were introduced by the Emir Sellar (155, 21), and Yelbogha 
(219, 12, embroideries), and were called after their name. Garments of 
Baalbek are mentioned (306, 28).' Female luxury was forbidden by the 
Sultan al Hasan in 751, especially shirts with long sleeves, silk wrappers 
and brocade shoes (193). We get a good insight into the richness of 
domestic furniture if Emirs or high officials died or were killed, and the 
inventory of their partly hidden treasures is recorded. e.g., Ibn Zanbir 
(197), Sellar? (155) and Mahmid al Ustadar (305). Among the treasures 
of Sellar are “ European metal-plated trunks” (155, 29). Other notes 
pointing to Europe are, that the people of Aleppo fortified their town with 
cannons (glo) and catapults (j=\%e), when Timurlenk advanced towards 
them in 803 (326, 22), and perhaps also the watermill, which an Emir 
built in 784, near the Rodha Nilometer (260, 19). 

The Zatarian origin of the Mamlukes and their unfamiliarity with 
Egyptian manners is illustrated by curious instances. The Sultan Kalatin 
(d. in 689), never mastered the Arabic language (120, 5).? That the liver 
of an enemy killed was pulled out of his body, and in its crude state 
eaten by the furious triumpher, was not less loathsome to the Egyptian 
townspeople of the middle age than to us, and points to the untamed 
equestrian tribes which roamed over the steppes of Central Asia and 
Southern Russia (127, 16; 253, 4). The same horsemen nomads betray 
themselves by drinking kumiss (269, 10), and eating horseflesh (309, 23). 
The old Turkish magic lantern is alluded to (347, 4; 209, 1). I am 
unable to say whether the tournament (eg, ws), introduced by Barkuk 
(266, rr), and his wish to be entombed not in a &s but in a os, are 
also to be traced to Turkish habits. 

The plagues and calamities which visited the Mamluke Empire in those 
times are interesting, partly for the economical and partly for medical 
history. Besides a good number of low Nile floods and starvation years 
are worth mentioning the great plague of A.H. 749, which swept off many 
great scholars, e.g., Ibn Fadhlallih and Ibn al Wardi (191, 5), the locust 
plague, stretching between Mekka and Damascus in 770 (225), the great 
famine of 775 (229, 10), and the plague of A.H. 807, called after Ibn 

1 V. Dozy, Dictionnaire des Vétements, p. 81. 

* V. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, v. iv., p. 304. 

3 The Sultan Gakmak (from 842-857) is said to have spoken good Arabic (v. ii., p. 34, 


29). As for Ahmed ibn Julun v. Fragmente aus dem Mugrib des Ibn Said, ed, Vollers, 
p- vi, b. 15. 
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Ghurab, because this high official supported the poorer population by 
opening a public washing-place for the corpses (348). This plague is 
reported to have begun in the coldest season, and to have declared itself 
by cough and falling down. The death occurred in less than 17 days. 
Some other scattered data, relating to civilization, are interesting enough 
to be adduced here. The great Beibars improved the postal communica 
tion between Damascus and Cairo so that he received news from Syria, 
and vice-versa twice every week (108, 4). In 725 the Sultan Mohammad 
b. Kalafin abolished all over his sultandom the flogging or kurbag (,4!) 
eel, 164, 11). In 729 a mischievous woman, called the “ strangling 


woman ” (ala), caused havoc among the population of Cairo by killing 
and robbing women and children. At last they seized her, and hanged 
her at the Zuweila-gate, the common place for executions (170, 16). 
That a Copt of the higher classes went over from Christianity to Islam is 
recorded as a single case in 766 (214, 17). A refined method of torture 
is mentioned in 800 of a man who made an attempt at the life of the 
Sultan Barkfik (309); ‘‘they racked him, gave him to drink lime with 
salt and broke his limbs with special breaking implements.” The Sultan 
Haggi spent his time among his dove-cots (188, 6).” 

Ceremonial forms and high-sounding titles gathered from Old Egyptian, 
Persian and Byzantine times played an extraordinary part at the court 
of the Mamlukes. When a new Sultan ascended to the Citadel, the seat 
of government, the “canopy with bird-figures” (jl, &#!), was borne 
over his head (128, 22 and assim). The same rule was observed by 
some Sultans when they went out from the palace door to the prayer 
of the great feast, but Barkfik abolished this custom (260, 11). The 
higher officials kissed the soil while approaching the new ruler (127, 7 and 
passim). The state robe of the Sultan consisted of a black vest with 
gilded collar, a black turban with an embroidered fringe, and a kind of 
sword (syle tem, v. 139,15; 154; 259, 8). He rode a mare (149, 16). 
When he entered victorious into Cairo the soil of the streets, from the 
“Gate of Victory” up to the Citadel, was littered with pieces of silk 
cloth (197, 7; v. 289, 14). The Kadhi Kerimeddin is reported to have 
littered his entire rooms with roses (162, 24). Important letters or Koran 
copies were put on the head in some ceremonies as a token of humility 
and submissiveness (20, 5 ; 39, 19; 109, 26). Uncovering the head or 
even flinging the cap on the earth means deepest sympathy and reverence 
(117, 118; 184, 27). A handkerchief or towel seems to have been symbolic 
of pardon and safety (117, 6). The oath is taken by putting the hands 
on a copy of the Koran (184, 25; 193, 10; 270, 19), it is strengthened 
by swearing to dismiss three of his wives (149, 13). 

As for titles, Mohammad b. Kalaiin introduced the dignity of “Governor 
of State”? (Se! px 174,175). The Sultan al Hasan in 755 called his 
first dignitary ‘“‘the Lord Chief” (+S al 202, 20). The common title of 

1 V. the popular tale about the “poisoner,” (sl. at Cairo: Zeitschrift of the Ger- 


man Oriental Society, 1891, p. 357. 
2 V, Fragmente aus dem Mugrib des Ibn Said, ed. Vollers, p. ff, 1.6. Ahmed b-Julun 


in the columbary. 
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a minister was ele, z.¢., companion (316, 3, 8 and passim). A prince, 
son of the Sultan, is called ‘‘ Sidi,” the Sultan, his wife, mother or daughter 
are addressed with the Persian term = Khawand! (320, 15 ; 227, 26). 

We cannot be surprised at finding in a Middle Age chronicle a good 
deal of superstition and the unlimited world of fancy. It is in any case 
not more than we should meet in a contemporary European chronicle. 
The Pharaos are said to have found in conquering the Soudan not only 
cannibals (what is quite credible), but also monkey-shaped and winged 
people (15, 16). On the authority of ed-Dhehebi, Ibn Iyas tells us that 
some Mamlukes fleeing from Cairo in 642 and roving in the Tih desert 
found a great city built of marble and with curious inscriptions. We may 
believe that they lighted upon Petra, and gave a childish account of its 
ruins (83, 20). A shrewd Persian pressed the Eiyubide Sultan Aziz to 
destroy a part of the small pyramid at Ghizeh in quest of hidden treasures. 
They spent nearly one month in hard work without finding anything (74, 
13). A Magrebian juggler, well versed in the art of Simia or magic, 













































































































produced by witchcraft a beautiful orchard with water-wheels, oxen and 
i suse ; ‘ 
: gardeners, and extorted in this way a thousand dinars from a good-minded 

Egyptian fellow (78, v. ii., 30, 18). More interesting are the curious 
, celestial phenomena recorded by Ibn Ilyas. The great fire which raged 
‘ in 656 east of al Medina for one month accompanied with earthquake, 
‘. points to a volcanic eruption in one of the great Harra’s of Western 
‘ Arabia (93, 94).2. Comets are said to have appeared in Gumada ii. 789 
" (June-July, 1387), and in 804 (1401, 2) (267, 3; 341, 18). A north-light, 
. like evening-sky is reported in 811 (352, 20). 
“ The epoch of the Mamlukes was, though teeming with warfare, conquest, 
a rebellion and slaughter, also the flourishing time of the fine arts, deep learn- 
h ing, gay poetry and fancy tales. Arabicarchitecturein Egypt reached its climax 

in those days. We may be grateful to our author that he mentions nearly 
of : 2 : . A mae 
. no ruler, Ewir or any person of high rank, without recording his buildings 
A and pious legacies. Most of these notices are useful as corroborative of 
Ik the account of al Makrizi ; some of them get a higher value as giving new 
“0 information on Cairene archzology and topography.* Makrizi’s text in 
_ describing the “ green mosque” outside Cairo (ii. 304), is mutilated, but 
ty supplemented by Ibn Iyas who tells us (224, 20), that the Emir Melik- 
iis timur built this fine monument under the reign of Sha’ban. The mauso- 
om leum of Eshk-timur al-Mardini, an Emir of the same epoch (226, 17; 
lic 265, 10), seems to have been passed over in silence by al Makrizi. The 
‘dia high-school, which the Sultan Sha’ban is said to have built close to the 
wal Citadel (230, 18 ,a)) Gos 3 231, 9), is, so far as I can see, not men- 

tioned by al Makrizi; its site, as described by Ibn Iyds, is hardly recon- 
iia cilable with that of a modern chapel (A.M., vi. 35, 363; poiell wc &y15), 
his 1 V, Khalil ed-Dahiry, ed. Ravaisse, p. 93. 

2 VY. O. Loth, Die Harra’s von Arabui nach Iacut : Zeitschrift of the German Or. Soc., 
of 1868, pp. 365-382; Ch. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, v. i., 
Jer- chapters xii.-xvi. 
3M. = al Makrizi’s Wy Lbati Oks, Balak, 1270, 2 vols. in fol.; A.M. = Ali Mu- 

cer barak’s &dga! Buas! bball, Bilak, 1306, 20 parts, in gto. 
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situated in the Azhar quarter, and reported to have been called formerly, 
School of Sha’ban. ‘The chapel of Bekkar the Judge,” situated at the foot 
of the Citadel (345, 11; 234, 10), is probably to be traced to the Tulunide 
Judge Bekkar Abii Bekra. Its site is exactly that of the headquarters of 
the Tulunide Court, and there on the place of the modern Rumeila or 
Kara-Meidan, the unlucky judge after having fallen into disgrace was 
scourged:and exposed tothe mob.!. The Emir Nauriiz al HAfizi (d. 817),? 
is said to have restored the cupola of a fountain belonging to the mauso- 
leum of Sheikhfi (321, 5; M. ii., 421). The mosque of the Emir Sfidin 
(ibn) Zadeh (321, 10; 339, 26), and the life of its founder are a little 
more elucidated by Ali Mubarak (v. 21 ; v. M. ii., 106). The high-school 
of al Farag, erected opposite the Zuweila-gate and called ‘‘the Portico” 


(Bates 357), has been preserved up to our times as a chapel and public 
fountain with elementary school (A.M., vi. 7). The statement of Ibn 
IyAs (99, 9), that Behaeddin Ibn Hanna built the Chapel of Relics at the 
time of Beibars I., is at variance with the detailed account of al Makrizi, 
who ascribes this construction to Tag, the grandson of Beha.* Ibn 
Arram, mentioned above as a chronicler,* built a high-school in the centre 
of Cairo (253, 5; M. ii., 394). In connection with the palace of the 
Emir Taz (308, 9; 351, 12; M. ii, 73; A.M. ii., 46), lately fitted up for 
the “ Ecole des filles,” Ibn Iyas mentions the bath of Beibars al Farakani 
who died in 808. M. ii., 399 records the same bath, but adds to the 
name “ Rukneddin,” probably because he confounded him with the Emir 
and ephemeral Sultan who died in 709 or 725.° 

Several members of the wealthy family al Kharribi, which seems to have 
eae a into Egypt from Kanem, near the Tsad lake (SI, 340, 26; 

v. 302, 10), are reported to have built high schools at Old Cairo ; the same 
family possessed a fine mausoleum at the bank of Ghizeh opposite the Ni- 
lometer (M. ii., 427). Three of their schools are mentioned by Makrizi 
(ii. 368, 369, 370), a fourth one by Ibn Iyds (340, 26). The Emir Aktich 
al Mausili, surnamed “ the Lion-Killer,” whose garden is mentioned by Ibn 
Iyds (148, 2), may be identical with Akich al Ashrafi, who built a palace 
and died in 736 (M. ii. 55). The tomb of Kafar al Hindi ash Shibli (d. in 
786), situated at the foot of the Mokattam mountain (262, 8), engages our 


1 VY, Ibn Said, ed. Vollers, pp. xviii. ; 09 1. 16; v. fm, 1. 2. 

2 He played also a part in Egyptian coinage. 

3 The pedigree of this ministerial family is, according to M.ii. 298, 370, 429: 

(a) Beha Ali b. Muhammad b. Selim Ibn Hanna, b. 603, d. 677, built a school 
at Old Cairo in 654. 

(6) His son Fakhreddin Muhammad, b. in 622. His son 

(c) Tageddin Muhammad, b. 640, d. 707 or 709. He built the mosque of Deir et- 
Tin, and the Chapel of Relics. 

4 Pp, 27-8. 

5 Wiistenfeld Geschichtschreiber, No. 390. Even the identity of the Sultan with 
the chronicler is not at all vouched for ; v. Weil, Geschichte v. iv., p. 337, No. 2. Ibn 
Iyas took his information about the builder of the bath from a book called sail »}, 
which dealt with the merits of Turks in literature, and was written for the Emir Tun- 
bugha al Giibani (d. 792). The text of Ibn Iyas (248 }54= meadows) seems to be better 


than that of Haji Khalfa (iii. 547 jilee, amulets). 
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attention on behalf of its builder being renowned as poet and collector of 
valuable books, which were preserved in his mausoleum after his death. 
The “Sebil al Muminin,” curiously called after the Emir Bek-timur al 
Mumini (211, 12), was situated between the mausoleum of Sheikhi and 
the Karafa gate (261, 21 ; 338, 24). The “bedaubed corner-stone,” dating 
from times immemorial, had preserved its-name at least up to 799, if not 
to the time of our writer (275, 16).!_ The “Saliba Castle” (313, 2) may be 
an old Tulunide monument which was fitted up later on for a jail. 

Some objects of the zzdustrial arts are worth mentioning. ‘The Eiyu- 
bide Sultan al Kamil was presented by a Yemenite king with a big brass 
candlestick constructed in the most artistic way, which was a standard 
work of Yemenite astronomers (78, 16). Three kinds of porcelain (china 
ware) are mentioned: lapis lazuli, green and transparent (198, 3). The 
art of illuminating MSS. was confined in the Middle Ages mostly to Korans. 
Only a few copies of this art-work have reached Europe, whilst the bulk of 
what has escaped through the centuries is deposited in the collections of 
Cairo and Constantinople. The historical data concerning this branch of 
Oriental art being rare, even the few notes scattered in this chronicle should 
be looked upon as landmarks in its evolution. Ibn al Wagil Sherefeddin 
wrote a Koran-copy in seven parts, which was the wonder of those times 
for caligraphy and ornaments. Beibar al Gashenkér paid for it 1700 dinars, 
and deposited it in his own mausoleum, built in 705 (147, 12). Other 
splendid copies are said to have existed in the mausoleum of Seryakiis near 
Cairo (163, 5), built in 723 by Muhammad b. Kalafin, and in the mausoleum 
of Bek-timur, “the butler,” at the Keirafa, the great Cairene cemetery (167, 
12), who died in 732. Whilst Ibn Iy4s mentions only one part of the 
Koran belonging to Bektimur, al Makrizi speaks of “books and Koran-parts” 
(ii. 424, 4), and his account is supported by the fact that in the Khedivial 
Library at Cairo are now preserved two Korans, dated 726 and 730, and 
originating from Bektimur.? The Sultan Khalil (689-693) is said to have 
had a fine Diwani-writing, and to have practised it in official documents 
(122, 19-24). 

We learn from Ibn Iyas some interesting facts concerning the jimances 
and coinage of the Mamluke Empire. In 713, the financial or tax year 
(s=l+), 712 was changed into the moon-year 713 (159, 8, v. Ibn Doukmak, 
Description de l’Egypte v. v., pp. 71, 9: 86, 8). It seems that the financial 
straits culminated under the reign of the Sultan Barkik, his attempt at 


pouncing upon the rich funds of the religious endowments (W591), was 
only checked by the determined resistance offered by the clergy and high 
judges (267). Seven years later (in 796) the Sultan asked the merchants of 
Cairo fora loan of 200,000 dinars (302, 10). His son, al Farag, “‘the most 
detestable and execrable Mussalman ruler,” according to al Makrizi, was 
not more scrupulous in this respect than the father, and robbed merchants, 
mosques and hospitals (330, 24). An example of lynching is recorded 
among the events of the same time. At Damascus an usurer and buyer-up 


1 Ravaisse in the Mémoires de la Mission Archéol. Frang. au Caire, v. i. (1887), p. 477, 
No. 2; Ibn Doukmak, 1’Egypte, v., p. 36. 
* Korans, No. 162 and 501. 
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of corn was killed and burnt by the furious mob (307, 7). The coins of 
Selamish were struck in his own name and in that of the Major-domo 
Kalaftin el Elfi (114, 10). Shihabeddin Ahmed, when dethroned and 
besieged at al Karak in 745, struck dinars, which were a mixture of gold 
and copper, so that their value was equal only to five dirhems (182, 16). 
These coins were issued as pay among the garrison of Karak. In 789 
Barkuk struck new copper coins, wherein his name was put on the outer 
margin. The people augured evil by this innovation, and foretold his 
imprisonment (266, 14). In the same way the Sultans Othman, b. 
Gakmak, who struck gold coins called ‘‘ Manasira ” (v. ii. 37, 21), and al 
Muaiyad b. EgnAl, who struck silver coins similar to the copper of Barktk, 
were augured with evil, and the latter preferred withdrawing them from 
circulation. The Ashrafi gold coins, apparently called after Sha’ban (764- 
778),” are mentioned since the time of Barkik (313, 25 ; 340, 3). Among 
the remote mints of Barkik are mentioned Jebriz, Mausil, Maredin, Singar, 
Erz-er-Ram, Diwrighi and Erzingian (315, 9). The cunning Timur-lenk 
estimated the Persian toman at 10,000,000 dinars, in order to extort the 
sum, ridiculous by its exorbitance, of 10,000,000,000,000 dinars from the 
people of Damascus (332, 18). 

From time to time the Bedouins played a conspicuous part in Egyptian 
politics, either by infesting the laborious peasantry, or by siding in times of 
warfare with the government or its enemies. According to the three gates 
giving entrance to the Nile valley, the Koseir-Keuch road, the Barka-Alex- 
andria road, and the old Isthmus way, the provinces of middle Upper 
Egypt, of the Beheira and the Sherkiya (Goshen), were above all exposed 
to their raids (200, 12; 295, 14; 325,173 2493 254; 256; 331,73 339 
18 ; 348; 358, 20). The Al Fadl seem to have been the most powerful 
tribe of Syria (216, 23; 226, 18; 293, 73 295, 233; 329, 11; 331, 10; 
351, 8). 

In /iterature the interest of our author was mostly turned to the poets of 
the later centuries. Whereas the obituaries of the scholars are arid and 
untrustworthy, the numerous quotations from contemporary poets give us a 
good insight into the taste and feelings of their times. We mention here 
from the epoch of the older Kalaunides Yasuf b. Lulu ed Dhehebi (d. 681 
or 680 ; 116, 4 ; Haji Khalfa, iii., 249, s.v. o's), Sirageddin Muhammad b. 
Omar al Warrak al Faizi (b. 615, d. 695: 134, 20; but 995: Haji Khalfa, 
iii. 284), the author of a voluminous diwan, also engaged upon metrical and 
philological studies, the above-mentioned Ibn Danial, Mohammad Ibn al 
’Alif (d. 715: 159, 25), Sadreddin Ibn al Wekil (d. 706; 147, 19 or 716; 
Haji Khalfa, i. 312), the favourite poet about 700, al Wida’i (b. 640, d. 716; 
160, 6), and Abuth thana (d. 719: 161, 11), from the time of al Hasan: 
Ibn al Lebbana (d. 752: 195, 12),? Ibn Nabata‘ (162; 165; 183; 187; 

" R. JyGad for Sp83. 

* Not after al Ashraf Barsbag (825-841), as M. Sauvaire supposes: Journal Asiatique, 
1880, i., p. 277. 

3 He seems to be different from Ibn al Lebban al Is’irdi, a learned writer, who died in 
749. The rare nisba (from Sairt, on the Botan Su, Turkish Kurdistan) is attributed to 
another poet of the same epoch (214, 13), and should not be changed into Ash’ari. 

4 His tribal nisba is here (221, 20) al Gudhami, but in “ Orientalia,” v. ii., p. 419, al 
Hudhaki, both originating from the same MS. skeleton of pointless consonants. 
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204; 221), and his rival as-Safadi (d. 764; 183; 186; 189; 191; 221, 
294 and fassim),—from the epoch of Sha’ban: Ibn Abi Hagala, al Kirati, 
d. 788 : 265, 27 ; 254, 10, or in 781, according to Prof. Ahlwardt), Ibrahim 
al Mi‘mar (d. 781 : 254, 9), abundantly quoted by our author and Ahmed 
Sumeika, apparently a Copt (d. 782; 254, 21)—from the days of Barkfk 
and al Farag ; Ibn Mukanis! of Coptic extraction, who held several high 
offices, and was renowned for his petulance and debauchery (264; 266; 
293; 298; 340), Ibn al Attar (d. 794: 243; 253; 256; 259; 260), who 
although quite congenial to Ibn Mukanis, fiercely attacked his family (Haji 
Khalfa v. v., p. 355, S-V. slat), and the Zagal-writer Khalaf al Ghobari, who 
died under the reign of al Farag (357, 7). Ibn Hugga (Higga) was from 
the outset closely attached to the Emir and then Sultan al Muaiyad Sheikh 
and leads us over to a later epoch (v. ii., p. 36,22). In tracing this literary 
framework we should not forget the fact that Ibn Iyds, not aiming at any 
completeness in this respect, some minor poets, mostly of frolic and cheeri- 
ness, play here a prominent part, whereas other writers, who seem to have 
equal or more claims, are dropped to the background or passed over in 
silence, e.g., Hibatallah Ibn Sana-l-muik (d. 608), Ibn al Farid (d. 632), Ibn 
Matrik (d. 649), Zoheir Behaeddin (d. 656), Ibn al Gezzar (d. 679), al 
Bisiri (d. about 696), and al Bilbeisi (about 746)—not to speak of first 
rank scholars as Ibn Malik, Ibn en Nafis, Ibn Manzir, an Nuweiri, Aba 
Haiyan and Ibn Maktim. 

The results of our researches into the life and works of Ibn Iyds may 
now be summed up in the following way. 

(1) Muhammad b. Ahmed Ibn Iyas, born in 852 A.H., died about 930, 
is the author of an Egyptian chronicle called 52;!! g5 kv, and a cosmo- 
graphy called je; 5. 

(2) Two other works, both of a popular character, the 523) ¢ and 
the pe! &»;3, are traditionally ascribed to him, but are more or less open 
to suspicion on several grounds. 

(3) The Egyptian chronicle has been handed down in an ampler 
version originating from the author, and in an Epitome extracted by an 
anonymous writer, probabiy about 1115 A.H. 

(4) The Cairene printed text contains, broadly speaking, an abridged 
text of the chronicle. 

(5) The work of Ibn Iyds did not cover the epoch of al Ghari, but 
another anonymous reviser filled up this gap. 

(6) The fuller text differs from the abridged one in language, accuracy 
and trustworthiness. There is some evidence that most of the short- 
comings of the chronicle as contained in the Cairene edition are to be 
attributed to the Epitomist, whereas Ibn Iyds may be termed a second- 
rate historian, whose work deserves praise for its richness and literary 
qualities. 


1 He died in 794 (298, 6), or less probably in 803 (340, 16), v. the Cairene Arab. Catal. 
v. iv., p. 313; Ahlwardt, Verzeichniss (1871), No. 643-6; 1013; 1026, 1083. 
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THE SEMITIC SERIES OF “THE ANECDOTA 
OXONIENSIA.” 


By THE Rev. H. Gotrancz, m.a. (Part VII. By 
M. S. HowE tt, ©.1.£., LL.D.). 


THE Clarendon Press Series, known under the name of Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
is a publication which, indeed, would do credit to any country. We have 
before us several parts of the Semitic Series, all dealing more or less with 
subjects connected with the Bible and its Literature. 

The first part we take up (Vol. L., Pt. I.) is a Commentary on Ezra and 
Nehemiah by Rabbi Saadiah, edited by H. J. Mathews, m.a. The Com- 
mentary, which is written in Hebrew, is, according to the Editor, found 
complete or incomplete in thirteen MSS., and he proceeds to investigate 
the evidence in support of the opinion that Saadiah Gaon is the author of 
the commentary. He holds that “the external evidence is in favour of 
Saadiah Gaon being the author of the commentary, but is not supported 
by the internal evidence, which, however, connects it with, if it does not 
prove it to be by, the author of the commentary on Daniel, formerly 
attributed to Saadiah Gaon.” “It is certainly singular,” he adds, ‘when 
we consider that in eleven out of thirteen codices this commentary on 
Ezra is preceded by the Pseudo-Saadiah’s commentary on Daniel, that no 
scholar should have made remark on the similarity of the tone, phraseology, 
and explanations of the two commentaries.” The result of the investiga- 
tions, the Editor feels, has been rather to disestablish than to establish con- 
clusions : and it is to be hoped that data still lie undiscovered in manu- 
scripts, which may enable some future writer to give some satisfactory 
information about our author or authors, and to speak less of what is only 
possible or probable. 

In the MSS. there is no break in the commentary between the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, the Jews counting these two books as one. 


The Book of the Bee (Vol. 1., Pt. IL.) is a delightful publication, being 
edited by Ernest A. W. Budge, m.a. The work contains the Syriac text, 
extracts from the Arabic Versions, an English Translation, etc., and is a 
splendid addition to the now growing store of Syriac texts. To explain 
ethe title, it may be as well to quote the words of the author of the work, 
according to Mr. Budge’s translation. ‘‘We have called this book the 
- * Book of the Bee,’ because we have gathered of the blossoms of the two 
Testaments and of the flowers of the Holy Books, and have placed them 
therein for thy benefit. As the common bee with gauzy wings flies about, 
and flutters over and lights upon flowers of various colours, and upon 
blossoms of divers odours, selecting and gathering from all of them the 
materials which are useful for the construction of her handiwork, . .. in 
like manner, have we, the infirm, hewn the stones of corporeal words 
from the rocks of the Scriptures which are in the Old Testament, and have 
laid them down as a foundation for the edifice of the spiritual law,” etc. 
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The Book consists of 60 chapters, the first treating ‘of God’s eternal 
intention in respect of the creation of the universe”: the last speaking “of 
the demons and sinners in Gehenna, whether after they have been punished 
and have suffered and received their sentence, they will have mercy shown 
to them or not; and if mercy be shown to them, when it will be.” 

Some of the Chapters are of intrinsic interest, reading more like a com- 
mentary, and remind us very much of the Midrashic Literature among the 
Jews. We would draw-special attention to such Chapters as Chap. V., on 
“the Angels”; Chap. IX., Chap. XV., on “Paradise”; Chap. XXIL., 
on “the Generations of Noah”; Chap. XXX., on ‘Moses’ rod”; 
Chaps. XLVIII., XLIX., on “ the Apostles ” ; Chap. LII., on “the Names 
of Kings from the Flood.” 

In some parts there is even a deep religious spirit, and some few quota- 
tions from this remarkable book may not be unwelcome to our readers. In 
Chap. XIII., speaking “ of the Formation of Adam,” we read as follows : 

““On the Friday, after the making of all created things, God said, 
‘Come, let us make man in our image, and in our likeness.’ The Jews 
have interpreted the expression ‘Come, let us make,’ as referring to the 
angels ; though God (adored be His glory!) needs not help from His 
creatures ; but the expositors of the Church indicate the Persons of the 
adorable Trinity. Some say that when God said, ‘Come, let us make man 
in our image and in our likeness,’ the angels by the eye of the Spirit saw 
the right hand (of God) spread out over the whole world, and there were 
in it parts of all the creatures both spiritual and corporeal. And God took 
from all these parts, and fashioned Adam with His holy hands, and 
breathed into him the breath of life, and man became a living soul. Others 
say that God took earth from the four quarters of the world, and formed 
Adam outside Paradise.” Most beautiful are the thoughts contained in 
Chap. LVI. ‘The foundation of all good and precious things,” says 
the author, “‘ of all the greatness of God’s gifts, of His true love, and of 
our arriving in His presence, is Death. . . . This (God’s) government is 
not comprehended in this world, neither by angels nor by men ; but in the 
world which is to come all rational beings will know it. When the soul 
goes forth from the body, as Abba Isaiah says, the angels go with it: then 
the hosts of darkness go forth to meet it, seeking to seize it and examine 
it, if there be anything of theirs in it. Then the angels do not fight with 
them, but those deeds which the soul has wrought protect it and guard it, 
that they come not near it. If its deeds be victorious, then the angels sing 
praises before it until it meets God with joy. In that hour the soul forgets 
every deed of this world. Consequently, no one who does not obtain 
remission (of sins) in this world can be free from the penalty of examination 
on that day. Not that there is fortune or pleasure or recompense before 
the resurrection ; but the soul knows everything that it has done whether 
of good or evil.” . . . ‘That the souls of the righteous pray, and that 
their prayers assist those who take refuge with them, may be learned from 
many. ... Therefore it is right for those who havea holy man for a 
friend, to rejoice when he goes to our Lord in Paradise, because their friend 
has the power to help them by his prayers.” 
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There are many other pathetic passages in the book which we might 
be tempted to quote, but space will not permit it. 

We might add that there is somewhat of a break at the end of the 32nd 
chapter, which concludes with the words: “ Here ends the first part of the 
book of gleanings called ‘ The Bee,’” etc. 

The author of the work is the Bishop Shelemon or Solomon, a native of 


Khilat or Akhlat in Armenia, who became metropolitan bishop about 
A.D. 1222. 


Of a more critical nature, is the substance of Vol. I., Part III., of the 
Semitic Series. It contains 4 Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet 
Lin Ali the Karaite, edited and translated by D. S. Margoliouth, M.a. 
We have here the Arabic text well edited, with the help of MSS. in the 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum fragments ; and 
we have an English Translation in which, as the Editor remarks in his 
short Preface, brevity especially has been studied. 

Curious and interesting is the explanation given in the commentary on 
V. 8 concerning “the writing on the wall.” The explanation is “that the 
letters were not arranged in order, but inverted, the letters of NJ being 
arranged {93N; and similarly all the letters of the four words were trans- 
posed. Hence they did not understand them ; and when they read them 
they got no intelligible word, much less its interpretation, etc.” 

Other interesting passages occur in such parts as Chap. XI. 40 and 
Chap. XII. 1, where we find references to the Moslem and to Islam. 

The Editor states in the Preface, that, according to Pinsker, the Com- 
mentary on Daniel was one of the latest of Jephet’s writings, and that it 
could not have been written before the year 990. The matter of the 
Commentary—with the exception of the violent polemics against the 
Christians, Rabbanites, and Muslims—is probably for the most part 
traditional, derived from the ‘‘ Doctors of the Captivity.” 


In Part IV. of Vol. I. we have a collection of Medieval Jewish Chronicles 
and Chronological Notes edited by the well-known Dr. Neubauer of the 
Bodleian. We have first two Responsa or rather two forms of a Responsum 
from the pen of Rabbi Sherira Gaon on a question of very great interest. 
Jacob ben Nissim of Kairowan submitted a question to the Geonim, 
R. Sherira and R. Hai, bearing upon the composition of the Mishna and 
the Talmud, and similar works. The real importance of the inquiry turned 
upon the point, whether the Mishna was orally transmitted to the Doctors 
of the Talmud, or if it was written down by the compiler himself. According 
to one version, Rabbi Judah the Prince had written down the Mishna for 
his own use and that of his immediate followers, and according to another 
there was no written text of the Mishna at so early a period. The former 
view is ascribed to the Spanish schools, the latter to the French. 

Dr. Neubauer next proceeds to the publication of various chronicles, 
some of which have their authors’ names attached, others being anonymous. 
The editor himself classifies such chronicles under 3 heads, viz. :—1. Com- 
plete chronicles, literary as well as historical, concerning the Jews and the 
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nations under whose dominions they lived. 2. Literary chronicles, ex- 
cluding special biographical and bibliographical works. 3. Records of 
persecutions and martyroiogies of general or special character. 

The first of the complete chronicles is the Sepher Hakabala (“ Book of 
fradition”) by Abraham ben David of Toledo, composed in 1161, begin- 
ning with the creation and continuing up to the time of its composition. 
This chronicle is supplemented by a chronicle written by one Abraham 
ben Solomon of Torrutiel in Spain, which brings us to the year 1525. 
There is, further, one by Joseph ben Saddik of Spain, and excerpts from 
the one by Joseph ben Isaac Sambari, taking us up to 1672. This last is 
most interesting, giving details in a rather poetic style and under various 
headings, as, ¢.g., ‘‘The Rabbins of Aram-Zobah and Damascus,” “ The 
Rabbins of Salonica,” etc. 

To the chronicles, whose authorship is undetermined, belong those 
numbered VI., VIL, and VIIL., entitled respectively Seder Olam (“ Order 
of the World”), Seder Olam Zutta ve-Seder Tanaim ve-Amoraim (“Smaller 
treatise on Order of the World,” and “Order of the Tanaim and 
Amoraim”), and Darché Hatalmud ve-Seder Tanaim ve- Amoraim 
(“ Methods of the Talmud, and Order of the Tanaim and Amoraim ”). 

Here is a rather curious paragraph which occurs towards the beginning 
of Chronicle VI. :—“ In the days of Moses our teacher, books were written 
in which the historic events of ancient days, even from the time of Adam, 
were recorded. In the book composed by Adam, hints were contained 
regarding the Maasé Bereshith (“ The Work of Creation”) and the A/aasé 
Merkabah (“The Work of the Chariot ”).” 

Towards the end of this little treatise there is a paragraph in which the 
order of the 24 Books of the Hebrew Scriptures is expressly set down. 

Chronicle VIII. is of interest, among other points, for the concise manner 
in which it presents to us at a glance the Doctors of the Mishna and the 
Talmud, giving at the same time—in the event of difference of opinion 
between the Rabbis—the name of the one according to whom the matter 
was decided. 

Fragments of chronology and other notes are added : and a very readable 
and explanatory Preface gives a clearer insight into the object which the 
learned editor had in view in publishing the contents of the volume. 

Specialists will be deeply interested in Part V. of Vol. I., containing, as 
it does, an addition to the Palestinian Version of the Holy Scriptures ; 
Mr. G. H. Gwilliam 8.p. has edited, with Introduction and Annotations, 
five Palimpsest Leaves (fragments of two very ancient MSS.), giving the 
Syriac Text with an English Translation. The short passages are taken 
from Numbers iv., Colossians iv., 1 Thessalonians iv., 2 Timothy i., and 
Titus i. and ii. 

In the Introduction, the fragments are described, and the handwriting, 
date, and dialect commented upon. Mr. Gwilliam has added a most 
useful List of Palestinian and other words and forms, and given us the 
advantage of three facsimile plates. 

We can quite understand the difficulty which the Editor had to encounter 
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in deciphering the fragments, and he is to be congratulated upon the 
successful labour which he brought to bear upon the preparation of. the 
work before us. The Syriac type, too, is a thing of beauty. 


In Part VI. of Vol. I. Dr. Neubauer continues his delightful contribu- 
tion to Semitic Literature in the form of Medieval Jewish Chronicles and 
Chronological Notes. The chief contents of the volume are: the “ Scroll 
of Fasting,” “The Order of the World,” an Arabic Chronicle, ‘“The Book 
of Genealogy” (known an “Sepher Juchasin”), “‘ The Diary of the Famous 
David Reubeni,” etc. A useful Index is added, compiled by Dr. W. H. 
Greenberg. 

The work has been carefully collated and edited by the venerable 
scholar, with the assistance of other eminent scholars, such as Drs. M. 
Friedlander, Gaster, Biichler and Low, and Professors Bacher, Goldziber 


and Margoliouth. To all of these Dr. Neubauer, in his Preface, renders 
thanks. 


Part VII. The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, attributed to Abt 
Salih, the Armenian, edited and translated by B. T. A. Evetts, M.a., 
with Notes by A. J. Butler, m.a., F.s.A. (reviewed by M. S. Howell, 
C.I.E., LL.D. ). 

This interesting account of the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and 
some neighbouring countries, which “ may confidently be assigned to the 
first years of the thirteenth century of our era” (p. x.), has been edited and 
translated from a unique MS. transcribed in an abridged form from the 
original in 1054 A.M. (1348 A.D.), and now preserved in the National 
Library of Paris. Next to nothing seems to be known about the author, 
whose very name is in dispute, being given in the MS. onlyas +)! be |, 
which surname, or preenomen, is rendered by some scholars as Abi Selah, 
and by our editor as Abii Salih. There is a third possibility, Abi Sulh 
(Adh Dhahabi’s Mushtabih, ed. De Jong, pp. 313, 316), which has the 
advantage of dispensing with the necessity of supplying an !; but this 
form is not considered by the editor, probably because Sulh is not nearly 
so common as Salih, which is often written ge, with the | elided. The 
chief authorities followed by our author, in treating of the general history 
of Egypt, are Ibn Abd Al Hakam and Al Kindi. About the former the 
editor says (p. xviii) “‘Abd Ar Rahman ‘Abd Allah,”’—read Ibn ‘Abd 
Allah—* Ibn ‘Abd Al Hakam seems to have written at the end of the 
second century of the Hegira.” But this can hardly be correct, unless Ibn 
‘Abd Al Hakam was unusually precocious, because he died in 257 .H. at 
the age of 70, and therefore could only have been 13 years old at the end 
of the second century. The date 257 is given by Ibn Khallikan and Ibn 
Hajar (by the latter in an abridged form as 57) ; and the age is added by 
Ibn Hajar (Zakrib at tahdhib, p. 154). In a note on p. 54 we are told 
that Ibn ‘Abd Al Hakam probably wrote “at the beginning of the 3rd 
century.” As for Al Kindi, the editor remarks that “he is called by Haji 
Khalfa the first Arab historian of Egypt ”; and that he died in a.u. 247 or 
350 according to various authorities. Al Kindi, however, is the eighth, not 
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the first, of the Arab historians of Egypt enumerated by As Suyiti in the 
Husn al Muhadara (vol. 1., p. 254), a work known to Hajji Khalifa (vol. III., 
p. 69); and what the latter seems to say (vol. III., p. 160) is that Al Kindi 
was the first who wrote a Gazetteer of Egypt (yoo b=), and (vol. IL, 
p. 141) the first who compiled a Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of 
Egypt (Lo dled @ 3). The date of Al Kindi’s death, as usually given, is 
350 A.H., which is confirmed by As Suyiti’s statement that he died in the 
time of Kafiir, Governor of Egypt, who is said by Ibn Khallikan to have 
died in 355, 356, or 357, at the age of 65. The notion that Al Kindi died 
in 247 may perhaps have originated in the circumstance that he did not 
continue his Biographies of the Judges beyond the year 246. The precise 
dates, however, of these authors, and their exact positions in the roll of.. 
historians of Egypt are not of much moment in connection with this work, 
the interest of which depends not upon its versions of the general history 
of Egypt, but upon its treatment of its special subject, the Churches-and 
Monasteries of that land, and of neighbouring countries. Perhaps the most 
curious of our author’s accounts, statistical, historical, and legendary, of 
these edifices is his description of the places visited by our Lord, when 
carried into Egypt by His mother, “ the Lady, the Pure Virgin,” and her 
husband, “ the righteous old man, Joseph, the carpenter,” to escape the 
massacre of the innocents. Among these hallowed sites is Al Ushminain, 
so named after Al Ushmin, one of the sons of Kift, son of Mizraim. This 
town, says our author, “ was built by Pharaoh, and after it had fallen into 
ruin it was rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. It is said that 
there was on the highest point of this town a cock, and beneath it a row of 
dromedaries. When a stranger approached the town, the cock crowed, 
and the dromedaries came out to destroy that stranger. But, when our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory! came to this town, the cock 
crowed, and the dromedaries went out according to their custom ; and 
when they saw the Lord Christ and the Lady, and Joseph the carpenter, 
they worshipped them; and on the spot they were changed into stone ; 
and their number was five. . . . Our Lord Christ entered [the town] by 
the eastern gate. Here the dromedaries worshipped him.” Want of space 
forbids me to make further extracts from this delightful volume. It only 
remains to say that the editing and printing of the Arabic text leave 
nothing to be desired ; that the translation is accurate and scholarly, and 
the notes full and critical ; and that the book is furnished with an appendix 
containing an account of the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt extracted 
from the Az/ztat of the later Historian Al Makrizi, who died in 1441 A.D. 
This at least is the date corresponding with 845 a.H., given by Haijji 
Khalifa and others; but the date mentioned by As Suyiiti in the Husn al 
Muhadara is 840 ; and there appears to be a similar uncertainty as to the 
date of Al Makrizi’s birth, which is variously stated as 760, 766, and 
769 A.D. ‘And God knows best.” 


The Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of Jubilees forms the contents 
of Part VIII. of the Semitic Series. Mr. R. H. Charles, the Editor, has in 
the work before us, endeavoured to make full use of the materials which 
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have increased since the publication of Dillmann’s text. As he observes, 
the Book of Jubilees is valuable as a witness to the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch that was current in Palestine in the century immediately pre- 
ceding the Christian era. It is in reality a haggadic Commentary on 
Genesis, supposed to be originally written in Hebrew. The present 
Ethiopic version is edited from four manuscripts and restored by means 
of the Hebrew Texts and Versions of the Pentateuch, and the Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin Fragments. The Editor has done well to reprint, 
in Appendix I., part of the Book of Noah: in Appendix II. the Midrash 
Wayyisau, and in Appendix III. the Syriac Fragment, entitled ‘“‘ Names 
of the Wives of the Patriarchs according to the Hebrew Book called 
Jubilees,” derived from a British Museum MS. 

The thanks of all students of Oriental, specially Semitic Literature, are 
due to Mr. Charles for this excellent Edition of the Book of Jubilees. 

One portion of Part IX. of Vol. I. may be considered as an appendage 
to Part V., the whole production comprising Biblical and Patristic Relics 
of the Palestinian Syriac Literature. The sources are derived from MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library and in the Library of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. The former portion contains, in the same beautiful bold type as 
Part V., the Syriac texts, with an English translation, of verses from Exod. 
xxviii., Wisdom ix. and x., 3 Kings ii. and ix., and Job xxii. 

The latter portion contains fragments of ancient Homilies in Palestinian 
Syriac transcribed by Mrs. Bensly, with a translation and notes by Mr. 
G. H. Gwilliam and Mr. Burkitt. The whole part is produced under the 
general editorship of these two last-named scholars, together with Mr. 
John F. Stenning. 

Without entering into details as to the value of such fragmentary finds 
and their publication, it may be safely asserted that great credit is due not 
only to those who, after patient research, and in the true spirit of the love 
of ancient literature, make these discoveries, and, by editing and trans- 
lating, render them accessible to the general public, but no amount of 
praise can be regarded as excessive, which is bestowed upon the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, for the liberal manner in which they are ever ready 
to aid scholars in revealing to the world the rich, and as yet unexhausted 
stores of ancient learning. With such scholars as they encourage, and 
with continued success in the domain of discovery, it may not be too 
sanguine to hope that the day is not far off, when Great Britain will not be 
behind other countries in the department of Semitic, or rather Oriental 
Literature. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monret. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


AmonG the publications of a general nature concerning the whole, or 
several branches, of Orientalism, we shall first quote the last fascicule* of 
the “ Dictionnaire de la Bible,” by the Abbé Vigouroux, which contains an 
interesting article upon the Copt versions of the Bible. It is to the same 
series of works that belongs the lately published Vol. II. of the “ Histoire 
ancienne des peuples de 1l’Orient classique,” of Maspero,t to which the 
author has given the singular title of ‘Les premitres mélées des peuples.” 
The learned writer therein reviews in succession : the first Chaldean Empire 
and the Hyksos, Syria at the beginning of the Egyptian conquest, the 
18th Theban dynasty, the reaction against Egypt (Hittites, etc.), the end 
of the Theban Empire, the déduts of Assyria, the Hebrews, the Philistines, 
Damascus, etc. The account extends to the intervention of the Assyrians 
in the history of the Israelites. 

The history of Manicheism has just been enriched by a new edition of 
the tract of Alexander Lycopolitanus (Contra Manichzi opiniones dis- 
putatio) by Brinkmann.{ We still await, with impatience, the second 
volume of Kessler’s remarkable work§ which will conclude the demonstra- 
tion of the Oriental (not Christian) origin of what is called in the Church, 
“heresy,” and what has been, in fact, the Manichzan Religion. 

The history of the origins of Christianity, which is so closely connected 
with that of Israel and the Oriental Semitic world, has been enriched by 
some important works. Let us mention first, the grammar of the Greek 
of the New Testament of Blass.|| One knows how much this Greek dialect 
has been influenced by the Hebrew and Aramean idioms, written or spoken 
at the same period. 

The most remarkable work, however, which we must point out here, is 
that of Albert Réville upon “ Jésus de Nazareth ” (Etudes critiques sur les 
antécédents de Vhistoire évangélique et la vie de Jésus). Written in an 
altogether impartial and scientific spirit, this work of the eminent professor 
of the Collége de France, in our opinion, deserves the very greatest atten- 
tion among the voluminous literature, which the personality of Christ has 
raised during these last few years. The work is divided into seven parts :— 
antecedents of the Evangelical history (religious development of Israel) ; 

* Fasci. XI. (Colosses-Crocodile), Paris, Letouzey and Ané, gr. in-8° with two plates 
without text 1897. 

+ Gr. in-8° Paris, Hachette 1897. 

t Leipzig Teubner 1896 (Bib/. Teub. script grec. et lat.). 

§ Mani, Forschungen tiber die Manichdische Religion, in-8° Berlin Reimer, 1889. 

|| Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch in-8°, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und 


Ruprecht, 1896. 
{ 2 vols. in-8°, Paris, Fischbacher, 1897. 
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the sources of this history, its preliminaries (nativity, infancy, youth of 
Jesus, John the Baptist) ; the Gospel in Galilee ; the Messiah ; the Passion; 
the Resurrection. We sincerely hope, on behalf of the British public, to 
see it translated into English. 


BisLicAL HEBREW AND ARAMAIC—OLD TESTAMENT. 

We have to notice at the very outset the “study” of Perles on Hebrew 
poetry* written in the same spirit as the work of Miiller, to which we 
referred in our report of April 1896. We may also mention in connection 
with the Biblical Aramzean, the Judeo-palestinian Aramzan, the Chresto- 
mathy of Dalman,j which is a very interesting collection and extremely 
well done. 

Among the writings on “the Old Testament,” we shall first name, 
because it does great honour to British learning, the German translation of 
the fifth English edition, of the “Introduction,” (become in some way 
classical) to Driver’s Literature of the Old Testament.t Deuteronomy 
has been the object of two new studies, one by Driver$ the other by 
Steuernagel|| worthy of arresting the attention of specialists. Budde has 
published a translation and a commentary of the Book of Job{ in the 
collection of ‘“‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testament” of Nowack. 
Finally, Volz has given to the world a work upon the Prophetism and the 
idea of the Messiah before the exile** where he maintains that the 
Messianic notion is foreign to prophetism before the exile ; the argument, 
though not new, is none the less bold and paradoxical. 


HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 

Several important works have appeared on this branch, one that is 
always strongly cultivated. First of all the remarkable “ Geography of 
Ancient Palestine” of Buhl,j+ then “ The History of Israel” of Kloster- 
man’s,{{ which extends up to the time of Esdras and Nehemiah. 

The most original volume in certain respects, but one which will cer- 
tainly excite most criticism, is that of Marcel Dieulafoy on ‘“‘ King David.” ss 
The four essential points of this volume are the following (quoting the 
author himself) : 

““M. Dieulafoy explique les raisons d’ordre naturel qui préparaient l’avenement d’une 
dynastie judaite. 

‘Tl reconstitue l’état de l’art militaire, et met en pleine lumiére le génie militaire de 
David. 





* Zur althebraischen Strophtk, in-8° (14 pages) Wien, Holder 1896. 

t+ Aramdaische Dialekt-proben (Jiidisch-palast.) zmeist nach Handschriften des britischen 
Museums, in-8°, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896. 

t Einleitung in die Litteratur des Alten Testaments von Rothstein, in-8° Berlin, 
Reuther und Reichard, 1896. 

§ A critical and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy, in-8° Edinburgh Clark, 1895. 

|| Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes, in-8° Halle, Krause 1896. 

{| Das Buch Hiob, in 8°, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1896. 

** Die Vorexilische Jahwe-prophetie und der Messias, in-8°, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1897. 

Tt Geographie des Alten Palastina, in-8°, Freiburg und Leipzig, Mohr 1896. 

tt Geschichte des Volkes Israel, in-8°, Miinchen, Beck, 1896. 

§§ In-12, Paris, Hachette, 1897. 
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“Il analyse les caractéres extérieurs du prophétisme en s’aidant des derniers travaux 
sur les maladies nerveuses. 

‘*Enfin, il renouvelle histoire de Bethsabée ; il montre le role prédominant que joua 
cette femme ; il indique comment elle s’empara de l’esprit et de la volonté de David et 
dirigea dans son intérét exclusif. puis au profit de son fils, Salomon, les intrigues de la 
cour et la politique du jeune royaume.” 

Mr. Dieulafoy argues that our ideas of David are partly conventional, 
and that according to the author, David is a sceptic, or a believer; he 
goes so far as to say that we have Davids who are Catholics, Jews, or 
Protestants. I do not quite know what science will think of Mr. Dieulafoy's 
David, but it will not fail to reproach him for knowing very imperfectly 
the literature on the subject. Why assert, for example, that we are ignorant 
of the real pronunciation of “ Jehova” (p. x) when it has been absolutely 
established that it is “ Jahweh”? Why affirm so lightly that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is Paul’s (p. 2), when one may seek in vain for a modern 
theologian to support this view? Whom of those who have scientifically 
studied the Old Testament and the History of Israel will he convince 
that the patriarchs adored an immaterial God ? (p. 330). The hypotheses 
of the author on the character of the tribe of Levi (p. 229) show a com- 
plete ignorance of the classical works of Wellhausen, etc., and what think 
of the explanation of prophetism by nervous affection and hysteria? 
Prophetism is neither a malady nor a nervous disorder, and it is not by 
medical science that one can account for the essence of religion ; this 
science can only explain the maladies of the religious sentiment. All this 
has been said long ago, and it is not by this obsolete and condemned 
method that Kuenen, Wellhausen, Smend, and all the other illustrious 

savants, have accounted for the Religious history of Israel. 


ASSYRIOLOGY. 
Assyriologists are working much and well. All honor to all Masters ! 
The Assyrian dictionary of Delitssch is at last finished ;* in spite of all the 
criticism that may be brought to bear upon this work, it is none the less a 
great monument which the eminent Assyriologist has erected. From the 
same author has, also, appeared “Die Entstehung des 4ltesten Schrift- 
systems ”{ upon the origin of the cuneiform characters. In the collection 
of the ‘Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek” of Schrader, two volumes of the 
highest interest have been published ; these are the famous tablets of Tell- 
el-Amarna, issued by Winckler.{ Lastly Zimmern has given under the 
title of “Beitrage zur Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion,”§ a very 
important contribution to the study of this religion, as yet so little, and so 
badly known. 
* Assyrisches Handworterbuch gr. in-8°, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1894-1896. 
+ Gr. in-8°, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1897. 

2 vol. in-8°, Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1896. 

Un vol., gr. in-4°, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896. 
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FIFTEENTH REVIEW ON THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
(Vou. XVIII.) 


PAHLAVI TEXTS. PART II. THE DADISTAN-I-DINIK AND 
THE EPISTLES OF MANUSKIHAR. TRANSLATED 
BY E. W. WEST. 


By THE REV. L. H. MILLS, b.p.* 


THE term Dadistan-i-dinik, religious decisions, is a comparatively modern 
name for ninety-two questions put to the high-priest MAndskibar, including 
his answers to them. These questions with their answers do not of course 
give a complete view of the Mazda-worshipping religion of their period, as 
they deal with subjects of especial interest only to the author and his cor- 
respondents ; but they give a fair idea of the general tone of Zoroastrianism 
about a thousand years ago. A few specimens of the contents and style 
of these compositions are here given : 

‘When a righteous man is created for the world, what was it for? ‘it 
was for progress’; ‘if we promote //s wish we shall obtain ours.’ 

“The will of God is two things, worship and contention ; worship of 
Himself as the friend of the creatures, contention with the devil as their 
enemy. 

“The animating life which gives us vitality, the guardian spirit who pre- 
serves us, the intellect that acquires, the wisdom that decides, the strength 
which impels the developments in creating, are urged on continually by 
the worship of the Good Religion; and the means of industry in the 
original body are likewise arranged with forethought, the eye for what is 
seen, the ear for what is heard, the nose for what is smelt, the mouth for 
what is tasted, the heart for thinking, the tongue for speaking, the hand for 
work, and the foot for walking,—these all which make life comfortable are 
urged on by Religion and without a break.” 

“And he who provided these instrumentalities announced patient and 
virtuous conduct as adorned, declaring recompenses for good thoughts, 
and words and deeds by his well-adjusted regulation, and, in accordance 
with this, man became a glorifier and pure praiser of that good friend 
through the progress which is his wish, because pure friendship is owing to 
sure meditation on every virtue, and from its existence no harm whatever 
can arise.”—‘‘ The righteous man’s priest is to keep him informed of the 
revelation—in a word, a righteous man is a creature who accepts that occu- 
pation which is provided for him, and is fully watchful in the world as to 


* In this review I have endeavoured to make the language of these books simpler and 
easier to read, and although I cite passages between inverted commas, they are not 
literally taken from the pages as they stand. 
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his not being deceived by the rapacious (?) fiend [by the fiend of covetous- 
ness (?)|.”——‘ Sorrows and impediments do but heighten the enjoyments 
of the perfect state ;’—“ the good suffer more than the vile, because they 
(the good) have both the devils and the vile against them; while the vile 
have the devils alone against them (but the good they have not) ;’—‘‘the 
labour and trouble of the good are greater in this world, but their reward 
is greater in the other; the comfort of the vile is greater here, but their 
punishment is worse beyond ; the good, through fear of the pain of hell, 
should forsake the comfort and ease of the world which now is, and they 
should not do anything which is improper whatsoever ; the vile enjoy those 
improprieties for which hell is prepared, and do not trouble themselves 
with those actions which are a way to heaven.”—“ The perfection for 
which men were produced in the world is for the predominance of the 
Creator and for the non-predominance of the fiend.” 

“When a man is passing away, the inquirer asks how do other people’s 
good works help him as he proceeds to the ‘scales’ (to be weighed in its 
balances) ?—they do not help him at all unless he has begun them himself 
when he was alive, or bequeathed the funds for carrying them out after his 
departure.” 

“Who should prepare the account of the soul as to sin and good works? 
—the Archangel Vohnman should do it, and three times in the day.”— 
“When the punishment of the three nights is undergone, the soul of the 
righteous attains to heaven and the best existence, and the soul of the 
wicked reaches hell and the worst existence ; and at last by complete puri- 
fication from every sin they attain to everlasting progress, and the best and 
undisturbed existence.” 

“To what place do the righteous and the wicked go ?—to the place of 
account on the mountain called Albiirz ; the account being rendered, they 
go to the Bridge; he who is righteous passes over it to heaven; he who is 
neither good nor bad goes to the place of the stationaries ; and he who is 
wicked ‘falls head-foremost from the Bridge to hell and is precipitated into 
that grade which is suitable to his wickedness.’” ‘This Bridge over which 
the souls must pass to heaven or hell became as wide as nine javelins to 
the righteous, but to the wicked it is like ‘the edge of a razor’ (on which 
he must walk),” etc. 

As to whether the righteous can see God,—“ He is a Spirit among spirits 
and yet He is to be heard (at least) by those who are material and by those 
also who are spiritual ; but His form is not visible except to the wise.” 

So the treatise goes on dealing, among other things, with such questions 
as the “paths of departed souls,” “ceremonies after a death,” “who are 
they who help on the renovation of the Universe?” “the battle of spirits 
good and evil from the creation to the resurrection,” ‘“ works of superero- 
gation,” “the sacred shirt and girdle,” “apostacy and its prevention,” 
“fire at festivals and how to use it,” “duties of priests, their pay and posi- 
tion,” “dealings in corn, lawful and unlawful,” so in “wine and cattle,” 
with a definition of drunkenness, adoption, guardianship, and inheritance ; 
explanations as to foreigner’s rites and those of infidels, as to the origin of 
men, next-of-kin-marriage, the cost of religious rites, the causes of the rain- 
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bow, the phases of the moon and eclipses, as to destiny or exertion as the 
means of acquirement, prayer before drinking and when it is imperfect, the 
seven immortals before Zarathushtra came, the source of pure water, and 
the cause of storms. 

The three Epistles of Mandskihar were documents penned by an elder 
brother, who was the supreme high priest of the Mazda-worshippers in 
Pars and Kirman, to his junior high priest of Sirkan, to the south-west of 
Kirman. This latter had grievously scandalised his community by issuing 
an obnoxious decree touching seriously upon matters of purification. His 
community were not only offended, but they revolted and dispatched an 
epistle to the elder functionary making their complaints and calling upon 
him for his interference. The matter was far more important than it would 
seem to us at this distance of time and in our widely differing circum- 
stances. We indeed are ourselves familiar with the vast practical interests 
which are habitually involved in certain legal ceremonies which the authority 
of a bishop may impose or forbid ; extensive pecuniary interests may depend 
upon the exact nature of his instalment. We also hear of great inconveni- 
ence, not to say of the calamities, which may be occasioned by the rigid 
rules of Indian caste, fettering as they often do our most necessary attempts 
at sanitation as well as evangelisation ; but the mention of ceremonial im- 
purity or purity among the Parsis at the early period here referred to must 
have been one which brought into conflict the actual employments of 
business as well as ordinary social intercourse. Nothing could touch 
more nearly the immediate interests of individuals or families than the 
questions involved. 

Maniskihar, having weighed the matter, faithfully decides in favour of 
the community ; and his junior seems to have yielded to his persuasions, 
for he is mentioned as retaining his office. The superior officer shows tact 
and moderation in dealing with the matter, which was probably one reason 
why he succeeded. The epistles throw light upon the condition of Mazda- 
worshippers after more than two centuries of ceaseless struggle with the 
ever-advancing flood of Muhammadanism, which at last submerged them. 
It is interesting to notice that Shiraz, Sirkan, Kirman, Rai and Sarakhs 
were still headquarters of the old faith, the high-priest of Pars and Kirman 
being recognised as the religious leader. We are surprised to learn that 
the leaders of the Mazda-worshippers still maintained troops, not of course 
that they were in any sense independent of their Arabian sovereigns. 

Another item was that the number of suffragans assisting a superannuated 
high priest was four, and that they had full authority in all the extensive 
worldly interests which came under their supervision. Mantskihar was so 
annoyed, if not indeed oppressed, by these temporalities that he speaks 
with grim humour of emigrating to China, and this in spite of the sea 
(which would be difficult for a high-priest to cross on account of contami- 
nations which would result to the water), or, as he more seriously puts it, 
he would fly by land to Asia Minor. 

But the item of most importance, says West, is the well-assured date 
attached to the third epistle, corresponding as it does to A.D. 881, and the 
mention of Nishahpfihar in the first as the councillor of King Khisr6o 
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Noshirvan (A.D. 531-579), who seems to have been engaged in writing 
commentaries upon the Avesta. The date of the epistles not only fixes 
that of the Dadistan-i-Dinik, but that of the larger recension of the Bunda- 
hish and of the latest revision of the Dinkard, for in Bundahish XXXIII., 
10, I1, it is stated that the writer of that chapter was a contemporary of 
Zad-sparam, son of Yidan-Yim, and of Attr-pad, son of Hémid, the former 
of whom was evidently the brother of Maniskihar, and the latter is men- 
tioned in Dinkard III., cccexiii., as the latest editor of that work. The 
actual compiler of a great part of the Dinkard (especially of the fourth and 
fifth books was. however, the somewhat earlier writer, Attir-frobag, son of 
Farukhiizad ; see Dadistan-i-Dinik LXXXVIII. 8, and Ep. L, iii. 9). The 
name of Nishahpihar is also mentioned as that of a commentator in the 
Palavi Vendidad and Nirangistan, which works must therefore (continues 
West) have been revised since the middle of the sixth century. And, as 
we are informed in the book of the Arda Viraf (i. 35) that “there are some 
who call Aim dy the name of Nikhshahpir,” we ought probably to refer 
that book to the same age. These epistles enable us, for the first time, to 
fix the probable dates of the latest extensive revisions of six of the most 
important Pahlavi works that are still extant, and from the relationship of 
these to others we can readily arrive at safer conclusions regarding the age 
of Pahlavi literature in general than have hitherto been possible. As to 
the epistles themselves considered as literature, the very care which Dr. 
West has taken to make them valuable to a specialist deprives them of all 
attractiveness to the general reader. If the texts were only at hand tran- 
scribed and printed with little trouble (as it could yet be and at trifling 
cost), what a treasure the literal renderings would be to a person seeking 
to learn Pahlavi! Perhaps the learned author might yet be induced to 
rapidly transcribe all such of the texts of his translations as are still un- 
published ; by so doing all this Pahlavi work in this series would gain 
indefinitely in value. As it is, I must confess, and no one will suspect me 
of being other than a most reluctant critic, these epistles are very difficult 
to read, and, compared with the lucid virility of Dr. West’s original prose, 
they are painful compositions. Should not translation be such as to read 
like a translator’s natural style, so far as that may be possible? Here, of 
course, this would not be fully possible ; but should it not be at least 
attempted ? To these most valuable translations the author has added an 
important appendix. 

For the sake of elucidating certain matters mentioned in the writings of 
Maniskihar, further information than could be given in the footnotes has 
been added ; and we have a brief summary of the Keresasp legends, with 
a Pahlavi legend as to the fate of his (Keresdspa’s) soul. This legend is 
found in the Pahlavi Rivayat preceding the Dadistan-i-Dinik in the 
MSS. BK and J, and in other Rivayats; and West’s version of it is a 
most palatable morsel. The late-Avesta record of these legends in the 
XIVth Argard of the Siidkar Nask is alluded to and briefly summarised in 
the ninth book of the Dinkard ; but in the Pahlavi the legend of Keresaspa 
is extended to pleasing dimensions, and is racy to a high degree. 

As the soul of this Keresdsp (the Iranian Hercules) presents itself to 
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God, He says, “Stand off, thou soul of Keresasp! for thou shouldest be 
hideous in My eyes, because the fire, which is My Son, was put out by 
thee, and no care of it was taken.” And the soul of Keresdspa answered, 
“Forgive me, O Adharmazd, and grant me heaven; nay, grant Garodman 
the highest heaven ; the serpent Srobar is slain outright (so he goes on); 
it was swallowing men and swallowing horses ; its teeth were as long as 
my arm ; its ear was as fourteen blankets; its eye was as large as a wheel ; 
and its horn was a Dahak (eighty cubits) high. I was running as much as 
half a day on its back, till its head was smitten ; at the neck I smote with 
a club made for my hand, and it was slain outright by me; and if I had 
not slain that snake all Thy creatures would have been annihilated, and 
a remedy against Aharman (Satan) Thou wouldst have never found.” 
Atharmazd answers, ‘“‘ Stand off! for the fire, which is My Son, was put 
out by thee.” 

Keresasp speaks again, “ Grant me, O Atharmazd, heaven, yea, Gardd- 
man, for I slew Gandarep outright ; he devoured twelve provinces all at 
once ; dead men were sticking in his teeth ; I saw them; he seized my 
beard ; but I dragged him out of the sea; nine days and nine nights the 
battle raged between us, and then I got the better. The sole of Gan- 
darep’s foot I seized, and flayed the skin off to his head, and bound his 
hands and feet with it ; I dragged him to the shore, and gave him to my 
wife (?); he killed and ate my fifteen horses ; I fell in a thicket dense, and 
he tock off my wife, my father, and my nurse (!)—I raised the people, and 
at every tread I sprang a thousand steps ; I went into the sea, brought back 
those that Gandarep had taken, and I slew him; and if I had not slain 
bim, the Devil would sure have got the upper hand of Thee.” “Stand 
off,” said God, ‘stand off, thou art hideous in My eyes, for the fire, who is 
My Son, was put out by thee.” 

Keresasp begins once more, and is again refused. At last the angels 
weep for him ; but the fire springs up upon its feet, and is relentless: “I 
shall zo¢ let him into heaven”; whereupon the Herd’s soul rises to /er feet 
and cries, ‘‘ And I shall not let me into hell!” And Zoroaster rises too to 
help the hero. Here, unhappily, the legend abruptly stops; but we may 
hope for the best, since we soon find Atharmazd saying, and to Zoroaster 
himself, ‘‘ Yes, if Keresaspa had never been; and had not done this work, 
there would have been nothing left of you, nor of any whom I made; and 
even the Mainyo i Khirad says he (Keresaspa) kept back much disturb- 
ance from the world ; and if one of these particular disturbances had lasted, 
resurrection and the future life could not have been.” 

The Nirang-i-Kusti is a religious right which a Parsi man or wornan 
ought to perform every time the hands have been washed, whether for the 
sake of cleanliness or in preparation for prayer. The Kusti is a thread 
girdle, and the “formula” is of such a simple and pure character that this 
alone must account for much of the excellence of the Parsis. The com- 
paratively subordinate interest of this piece forms a fitting introduction, by 
way of contrast, to West’s valuable discussion of the Khvétik-das, which 
was “marriage among kin.” Was this marriage-relation ever so close as to 
invade those precincts of consanguinity which modern civilised nations 
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have established as inviolable by the sexual compact? It is indeed a 
delicate question to discuss in the presence, so to speak, of the most 
refined and highly-toned people of Asia, as it touches the opinions and 
practices of their ancestors, however remote. It is the opinion of Dr. West 
that at one time some persons in authority endeavoured to force such con- 
nections as we should term “incest” upon the reluctant people. If this 
was indeed the fact, was not some royal sinner at the bottom of it? We 
all remember the Parthian queen whose son became her husband some 
two hundred years before our Lord; her nominal religion (or, as we might 
more exactly say, one of her nominal religions) was Mazda-worship. At 
all events, we have here a most masterly discussion, and scientific his- 
torians would do well to examine it. 

But perhaps the most valuable parts of this whole book are the speci- 
mens of translations from the Pahlavi of the Vendidad. We may differ 
from an author, and we may criticise his procedure as to its plan in dealing 
with certain serious particulars, but when that author is Dr. West and he 
handles such a difficult matter as the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, no 
one who knows the subject can fail to thank him. 
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GEMS AND SPOTS IN LORD ROBERTS’ 
“FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA.” 


By Ex-FronTieErR OFFICIAL. 


THE charming simplicity and donhomie of our second “ only General” and 
his deserved popularity among his officers and men and, indeed, among 
all who know him, make one all the more regret that the spots in the 
glorious sun of his “reminiscences” render it imperative that a full and 
faithful account of the period and of the campaigns referred to in his work 
should at last be published by an independent contemporaneous authority. 
No such work exists and,—we state it with bated breath,—it would be a mis- 
fortune from a strictly historical standpoint if Lord Roberts’ “ Forty-one 
Years in India” remained the only guide, say, to the last Afghan War. 
The present Frontier policy and the Frontier Defence Scheme aiso, 
touched upon with a self-congratulating zaizve/é that disarms criticism, 
require a far more exhaustive and impartial treatment than their part- 
originator has given them. Indeed, a war with Afghanistan was probably 
averted in 1893 when the Amir wisely avoided meeting a British 
Commander-in-Chief with the sentiments and objects that animated Lord 
Roberts, though we believe that he would not have made the mistake of 
surrendering Kafiristan, as was, practically, done by Sir Henry M. Durand. 

What we are, however, immediately concerned with are not so much 
matters of opinion, about which experts may differ, but questions of fact that 
ought to be indisputable. For instance, what can we say to a Commander- 
in-Chief who on page 432 of vol. i. asserts that flogging was abolished in 
the native army whereas it was retained among British troops, but does 
not add that, as a matter of fact, although flogging was abolished in the 
native army in 1845, it was again revived in 1855 and is still in force ! 

Again, when a man has been 41 years in India ia responsible positions, 
in the Panjab during the mutiny and ever since occupied with that Frontier 
province, constantly meeting its Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh Chiefs in 
ever-recurring Durbars, it is simply astounding to find such a mistake as the 
following on page 103, vol. i. : 

‘“‘ There was, therefore, much anxiety at Umballa as to the course Patiala, 
Nabha and Malehr Kotla (another member of the great Phulkian family) 
would elect to take during the mutiny.” 

Now the Nawab of Malehr Kotla is a Muhammadan Prince in whose 
territory the memorable Kuka rising was suppressed, and who was a man 
of such an extraordinary size, that he could not have escaped the notice 
of Lord Roberts, yet he is confounded with the great Sikh Phulkian 
family, which consists of the Chiefs of Patiala, Nabha and Jhind, a fact that 
every reader of Panjab history knows and that Lord Roberts’s Publishers 
ought to have been able themselves to point out. 

The lamentable truth of all this is that the most amiable, and, super- 
ficially, most sympathetic official may live all his life in India and yet be 
so engrossed with his promotion and the discharge of such duties as may 
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secure it, as to be utterly ignorant or careless of all men or facts that have 
no bearing on that, to him, absorbingly desirable consummation. 

Yet in his opinions as to the causes of the Indian mutiny; in his warning 
against any future disaffection; and in his advocacy of a better under- 
standing of the natives, Lord Roberts drops gems of well-founded and 
invaluable advice, which, like the prize-poems at the Kaaba of Mecca, might 
be inscribed in letters of gold round the houses of Viceroys and Lieutenant- 
Governors. The advice, moreover, is a strong corroboration from Lord 
Roberts’ own experience, of what almost every official of the older school 
has been repeating for the last 30 years to a Government or Parliament 
moved mainly by faddists. 

What, however, surpasses all belief, is that a Frontier officer engaged in 
political work in Afghanistan where a knowledge of Persian is indispens- 
able, who has been in Kashmir and who publishes a book containing 
a stereotype Oriental quotation and names should either not know them 
accurately or should not take the trouble to verify them, or that his 
Publishers should not do so through expert subordinates as, for instance, 
is done by the careful editors and even “ proof-readers” of the Clarendon 
Press, Longmans, Macmillan, and, indeed, of every leading Publisher we 
know, when undertaking a book dealing with the East. E.g. on page 40 
we find the hackneyed quotation regarding Kashmir mutilated as follows : 

“* Agar fardos baru-t zamin ast, hamin ast, hamin ast.” 
(If there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this.) 
What is “ baru”? Is it not ¢wo words “ bar” and “rue” or “on the face”? 
and why is the metre spoilt by the omission of the conjunction “and ” ? 
Since when also is “ Fardos” or “ Paradise’ identical with “ Elysium,” and 
that too with an “Elysium oz Earth”? The sentence should run as 
follows : 
Agar Firdaus bar-r'ue Zamin ast 
Hamin ast-u-Hamin ast-u-Hamin ast. 
‘* Tf there be a Paradise on the face of the Earth 
It is here, and—it is HERE, and—it is HERE !!!’’* 
No wonder that “ Nagyr” is called “ Naga” in numerous places, although 
we should have thought that Lord Roberts had seen ‘‘ Naga” Brahmins 
in Kattywar, that he knew of “Nagar” as the Hindi equivalent 
for “town” and that he would not confound even the latter with the 
*‘ Nagyr” opposite to Hunza. As it is to British military officers of the 
East India Company that we owe some of the very best contributions to 
Indian Oriental learning, and as their generally frank and sympathetic 
demeanour towards the natives has so often proved a key to valuable 
information and confidence, we do not consider it to be an excuse, in the 
case of Lord Roberts, to say that he is too much of a soldier to be a 
scholar. Then why write a book or not get it corrected? Asa soldier 
he must often have heard of “ Jihad,” the Muhammadan “ religious war ”’ ; 
but he speaks ofit as “ Jahad” (page 99). Again, referring to his generous 
intervention in preventing the followers of the Viceroy’s Camp from levying 
blackmail on the country because they were “Servants of the Lord of the 


* « Hamin” is ordinarily used as ‘‘ this,” though it is really ‘‘ only, solely, even this.” 
The context, however, in the above passage clearly shows that ‘‘ Hamin” stands for 
‘ Hamin-ja” or “in this very place” = ‘‘ here, even here.” 
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ve country,” he ought to have known that “ Mulki Lord Sahib” does not really 
mean “Lord of the country,” but simply the ‘ Civil Head of India” as 

1g opposed to Azs own title of “ Jangi Lord Sahib” or “ Military Head.” 
T- As for such mistakes as “Tisakh” for ‘“‘Jazakh” and such spellings 
id as “ Telagus ” or, from Russian maps, ‘“ Chimkent,” Tashkent, etc., all we can 
nt say is, that when a Publisher has the honour of bringing out a work by 
- Lord Roberts he ought to be more up to his task as regards Oriental spelling. 
d These may be trifles, but they show that the book is not written with 
ol perfect care. It is also news to us that the Sitdna settlement of Hin- 
it dustani fanatics still exists. Then again “ Kizzilbashes are Persians by 
nationality and Shiahs by religion.” The latter is true, but would follow 
n = almost, as a matter of course, if they were Persians, but those who are 
S- » so-called in Afghanistan are not Persians. They are Andijani Turks by 
§ — descent, and still speak Andijéni Turki. ‘“ Panj-réz” is also not “a 
n | short time” for which respite poor Yakub Khan asked, but “ five days.” 
Is Indeed, we think that Yakub Khan's character and proverbial trustfulness, 
2, which led him—a conqueror—to surrender himself to his defeated father 
n : only to be made a prisoner, and, again, brought him to the British Camp, 
e » to be deported to India, are not correctly represented by Lord Roberts, 
fe) whose “native information ”’ was either poor or misleading, and, in our 
humble opinion, was one of the causes of the Sherpur disaster, of the execu- 
tion of innocent men supposed to be implicated in the Cavagnari massacre, 
and other stains on our occupation of Kabul. At any rate, Yakub Khan 
? was always, and is, known as the ‘‘Sahib Iman” or “ze man of good 
? faith ” throughout Afghanistan, and is so celebrated in many popular songs. 
d Nor is a tully satisfactory account given of the shooting of Waziri prisoners 
S whose ransom had not yet been paid (page 161, vol. ii.).* Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar justly esteems that his march from Kabul to Kandahar has been 
over-estimated by the public in comparison with his other exploits, but he 
neither originated the proposal nor did he carry it out by his unaided 
genius, for the road had already been fought over and cleared of Ghiazis 
, by Sir Donald Stewart marching, shortly before, from Kandadar to Kabul 
: and Sirdar [now the Amir] Abdurrahman, at the instance of Sir Lepel 
t Griffin, had conciliated the tribal chiefs ex voute to the British return- 


; progress. Nor in the negotiations preceding the last Afghan War is 
Dr. W. H. Bellew mentioned as the right-hand man of Sir Lewis Pelly, 
who could not have conducted them without that eminent Pakhtu scholar. 
This is all the more curious as Lord Roberts generally goes out of his way 


to mention in the most graceful manner the services of men and officers who 
, have contributed to his success. 

' Madras and Bombay officers will scarcely agree with the unwise dis- 
; paragement apparently cast on their armies, nor is it altogether correct to 


affirm that ‘no comparison can be made between the ambitious races of 
the North and the effeminate peoples of the South.” The bravery unto 
death of the Moplas of Malabar is alone a contradiction of the state- 
ment, though Southern and Western Indian chivalry has an immemorial 
record in its complete refutation and has nothing to fear from com- 


* This accident is too summarily dismissed by the remark that ‘‘it could hardly have 
been foreseen ” or that ‘* however lamentable, no one was to blame.” 
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parison with the North. As for the statesmanship shown by General 
Nicholson, and apparently approved by Lord Roberts, in making General 
Mehtab Singh of Kapurthala “walk out with the shoes in his hands” when he 
could simply have been made to send them out by a servant, we look upon 
it as one of the instances of brutality which only a superficial knowledge 
of the native character can construe into an act of consummate wisdom. 
Lord Roberts, however, also refers approvingly to Sleeman and Henry 
Lawrence, though he can scarcely be said to follow their example: 
** Sleeman’s advice was to assume the administration but not to grasp the 
revenues of the country ” (Oudh), and as to Lawrence, in the Calcutta 
Review, ‘ Let the administration of Oudh be zative ; let not one Rupee 
come into the Company’s coffers.” 

It would be difficult to know with what General of ancient or modern 
times to compare Lord Roberts. His “facilitated ’’ march from Kabul to 
Kandahar has been called Xenophontian, but Xenophon had to fight every 
inch of his ground through hostile tribes back to his own country, whereas 
Lord Roberts only joined another British force at Kandahar, which was 
by no means so dismayed or discouraged as might appear from the book. 
Lord Roberts is an instance of a military man, who succeeded because, 
like St. Paul, in another direction, he “ was all things to all men.” He had 
a kindly disposition, could pull the strings of his own promotion, had great 
dash and not too many scruples, has no “side” whatever, makes no man 
jealous by any aggressive intellectuality or independence, and writes with 
such charming unaffectedness that his book can be read with interest over 
and over again. The public have certainly shown their appreciation of it 
by already calling for a 16th edition. 

We now turn to the more grateful task of reproducing those views and 
maxims of Lord Roberts which, as we said before, should be hung round 
the Ka’aba of the Indian Government. We will refer to what Lord 
Roberts considers as the causes of the Mutiny. Immediately after our 
conquest of India, Hindus and Muhammadans agreed. Moulvis taught 
submission so long as there was no possibility of successful revolt, whilst the 
Hindus remembered that they had ousted Mubammadans and hoped to do 
so somehow and some day with the British. When, however, Su¢tee was 
prohibited and female infanticide stopped (in this latter point we do not 
agree with Lord Roberts); when Brahmins were executed, missionaries 
became active, widows were allowed to remarry, Western and secular 
education, especially that of females, spread, the Hindus became alarmed. 
High and low travelling together in railways (where caste carriages might 
as easily have been provided, as our smoking, or reserved compartments, 
for there is no objection to certain castes sitting together)—the reports 
of the contamination of the food of prisoners so entirely at our mercy ; the 
new settlements, which made mistakes in the valuation of land; the lapse 
of property in the absence of direct heirs and our consequent appropriation 
of certain native states and the resumption of certain political pensions by 
the Government of India [especially that of the Nana], caused discontent 
and shook native confidence. Then came the annexation of Oudh and the 
announcement that the title of the “King of Delhi” would cease with 
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Bahadur Shah’s life. The intrigues of the Nana Sahib and Azimullah 
Khan, his agent, who had been in Europe and got spoilt there, as nearly 
all natives are, and, above all, the undoubted fact that the lubricated 
mixture of the cartridges, was, as a manufacture, actually composed of 
cows’ fat and lard (thus spoiling the religion of alike Hindus and Muham- 
madans), and, above all, we think, the incurable distrust created by the 
officers solemnly assuring them that this was of the case, when the 
sepoys had direct information from the low-caste workmen manufacturing 
the cartridges at Fort William, were the immediate causes of the Mutiny. 
Lord Roberts thinks that another mutiny can be avoided by a strong, but 
tolerant and sympathetic, administration that shall gain the confidence of 
the various races ; that shall give promotion to its officers by merit and to 
men who know the people and by, finally, maintaining a proper propor- 
tion of British and Native soldiers. Nevertheless, he thinks that there 
are signs of discontent in consequence of our being less cautious and 
conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters than we were a con- 
siderable time after the Mutiny, when, after the lesson received, we did 
all we could in keeping the Chiefs satisfied and the masses contented, 
rather than carry out our own ideas. Gradually, Lord Roberts says, this 
wholesome caution is being disregarded. Government has become more 
centralized ; the number of Departments, each pushing for progress, but all 
interfering with the natives, is being increased ; the administration is falling 
into the hands of doctrinaire officials, who work hard and give logical and 
statistical reasons for their proposals, but who lack the knowledge of 
human nature and the sympathy with Asiatics that is required. Among 
other causes of discontent are “our forest laws and sanitary regulations, 
our legislative and fiscal systems.” Further converting the young princes 
of India into English gentlemen, by means of English tutors, “‘ who are too 
often of the lowest class of European adventurers.” We know this to be 
only too true, with striking exceptions, such as that of the late Mr. C. 
Macnaghten, whilst, knowing the Punjab, both before and after the intro- 
duction of the legislative system of the regulation provinces, we have, no 
doubt, that, along with secular education, it has been ¢he cause of the 
present ever-growing alienation of a once most loyal population. The 
license also of the blackmailing native press, of the interference of faddists 
in native customs, such as the consumption of a modicum of opium, 
(contrasting very favourably with our consumption of alcohol) and other 
“ meddling and muddling ” are among the causes of a discontent which is 
silent but deep and general, whereas the noisy clamour of the anglicized 
natives is a mere seeking for office and employment on a scale more suited 
to the expensive tastes that we have created. They alone among the 
natives are in favour of our legislative systems, which give a considerable 
number of them occupation as pleaders by stimulating litigation. In con- 
clusion, there may have been many more profound and more accurate books 
than the two volumes which we are now discussing ; there has never been 
a work more modestly conceived and more lovingly written. 
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A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, LABOURS 
AND DOCTRINES OF CONFUCIUS. 


By E. H. Parker. 


In order to obtain a clear notion of our subject, it is desirable to explain 
who Confucius was, and the condition of the social life amid which he 
lived. 

If the reader will look at the map, he will be surprised to see that the 
China of those days was practically confined to the valley of the Hwang 
Ho, (which means ‘ Yellow-River ’’), taken in its broadest sense. I mean 
that the river which is commonly spoken of as “ China’s Sorrow,” has at 
different periods entered the sea through channels both north and south of 
its present course ; has, in fact, taken temporary possession of other river 
valleys and channels. The China of Confucius’ time was, then, confined 
to the tract of country east of the Great Bend, where the river leaves 
Tartary for good; and was enclosed or bounded north and south by the 
most outerly of those streams which have at any time been connected with 
the Yellow River system. 

We know very little of China previous to Confucius’ time (sixth century 
before Christ), but what little we do know was sifted for us and transmitted 
by Confucius. We may sum it up in a few words. The written character 
in an antique form had certainly existed for several thousand years, but it 
is quite uncertain how many: the best authorities say 3,000, that is 5,000 
from now. Very recent discoveries in Babylonia have revealed to us. 
original Sumerian cuneiform records on a wholesale scale, written in clay, 
and dating at least 5,000 years back; but there are no such original 
ancient records in China, nor is there any trace of the Chinese ever having 
written in clay, still less of there being any connection between Chinese 
and those western hieroglyphs which preceded cuneiform. Several dynas- 
ties had existed, and the rulers of these had shifted their capitals from 
time to time according to the vagaries of the Yellow River. One of their 
chief cares was to deal with the havoc wrought or threatened by the floods 
which resulted from these fluvial irregularities. But although the earliest 
Chinese literature reaches back 4,000 years, the older records are so 
brief and laconic that we derive no satisfactory mental picture from them. 

In the time of Confucius the imperial power had dwindled down almost 
to nothing, and the appanage States of the vassal princes, most of which 
had been conferred originally upon kinsmen of the King (for the more 
modern title of Azvang-t7 or “ Emperor,” which in those days applied to the 
Supreme God, and thence only by extension to past Emperors, had not 
yet assumed its present definite form), were almost independent. The 
condition of China was, in fact, almost exactly like that of France before 
Louis the Eleventh broke the power of the vassal dukes and counts ; and 
the position of the Chinese King, as a moral head over all men, was not 
unlike the present position of the Pope as the moral head of Christendom : 
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he was towards the end as much a prisoner as a monarch; his temporal 
sway was almost reduced to his immediate surroundings, and the whims of 
feudatories, coupled with the infiltration of barbarian customs, were 
gradually corrupting the old polity. Not only were the vassal principalities, 
dukedoms, and counties insubordinate in relation to the King, but their 
own counts, barons, and squires were equally presumptuous towards them- 
selves ; and it was into this chaotic condition of society and policy, where 
each clever man was fighting for his own hand alone, that Confucius was 
ushered at his birth. 

The ancestors of Confucius could, at the time of his birth in the year 
551 before Christ, be traced back in a way for over two thousand years ; 
but, as we know next to nothing of practical history previous to his time, 
it is futile to pursue enquiry into remote family matters. Where nothing 
is known of an extinct genus, it is vain to enquire into its species. The 
royal dynasty nominally ruling in Confucius’ time began 671 years before 
his birth, and one of Confucius’ ancestors, who was a half-brother of the 
last monarch of the dethroned dynasty, was enfeoffed in a State called 
Sung, the capital of which I mark in the map with a cross. About 250 
years before Confucius’ birth, the reigning duke of this state resigned 
his rights of succession to a younger brother. The elder brother and his 
heirs were thus for ever cut off from the ducal succession, and the custo- 
mary law of China then was that, after five generations, a branch of the 
reigning family must found a new gezs or clan of his own. So, then, it 
came to pass that K ‘ung-fu-kia, fifth in descent from the abdicating duke, 
gave the first syllable of his name as a clan name to his heirs. The great- 
grandson of the man who thus founded in its strict or narrower sense the 
family of K‘ung was the great-grandfather of the philosopher. In Chinese 
the word /fu-¢ss has very much the same meaning, by extension, as the 
Latin word prudens ; and the responsa prudentum, or “legal dicta” of such 
Roman teachers as Paul, Papinian, Ulpian, and others, were very like the 
wise sayings of such /u-/sz as Confucius and Mencius. A‘wng-fu-tsz, or 
“the learned K‘ung,” was too difficult a polysyllable for the Portuguese 
Jesuits who first came to China to pronounce accurately, and accordingly 
they latinised it into Confucius, or, as most Europeans would still pro- 
nounce it, Confutsius. 

K‘ung means a “hole,” and, by extension, “a peacock,” apparently 
because that bird has a number of eyes or holes in its tail. i means 7/7, 
z.é. a man or husband; and ¢sz, meaning “‘a child,” is simply a diminutive, 
just as homunculus is the diminutive of homo, “a human being,” in Latin ; 
or as M/annchen is a diminutive of Mann, “a man or husband,” in German. 
Peacocks were most probably unknown in North China when Confucius 
lived, hence his name must be translated “ Mr. Hole,” and not “ Mr. 
Peacock”; and Confucius was the seventh of the Hole family counting 
from the time when that name was assumed ; or the twelfth of the family 
counting from the time when the reigning duke resigned his rights to a 
younger brother. 

The great-grandfather of Confucius was obliged to fly from the duchy 
on account of some political trouble, and he became a citizen of a neigh- 
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bouring state called Lu. His grandson, the father of Confucius, became 
an officer of state, and distinguished himself by proficiency in the warlike 
arts. He was ten feet in height; but the learned are still disputing the 
question of ancient feet: probably a foot was then 8 inches, as now 
measured, and Confucius’ father would thus be six feet eight inches in 
height, by no means a very rare thing even with modern Chinamen of the 
north. This promising soldier had nine daughters borne to him in succes- 
sion by his wife. In China there can, except under very special circum- 
stances, only be one strictly legal wife, but should this wife fail to present 
her lord with a son, it was and is still permissible to take a wife of the 
second class, or, in Scriptural language, a handmaid, who may in certain 
eventualities hope for future promotion to the full rank of wife. The 
present Empress-Dowager of China is a case in point. She was originally 
a handmaid, but after giving birth to the last Emperor, she was promoted 
in 1858 to the rank of Empress, and for many years acted as joint regent 
with the Empress-Dowager her senior, who had no children, and died in 
1881. It cannot be denied that Confucius’ father was very patient with 
his wife, for it seems he gave her nine chances before he took a handmaid 
in his despair. This handmaid gave birth to a son, who was a cripple. 
The gallant soldier was now seventy years of age. In China daughters do 
not count for so much as sons, and are often killed as useless incum- 
brances, the great object being to have at least one son to perform religious 
rites, —those rights which the Romans used to call sacra privata. Confucius’ 
father appears to have resolved therefore in his old age to stake everything 
upon a supreme effort, and he married a mere girl. Either he or she, or 
both of them, went to pray for a son at a temple on Mount WW-A%zu, a 
spot which I mark on the map with a circle. The offspring of the union 
was Confucius, whose personal name was ‘zz, and whose second name 
was Chung-ni or “* Vi the Second ” (his crippled brother having been the 
First). The chief feature in Confucius, as a baby, was that the crown of 
his head was concave instead of being convex, a peculiarity which must 
have given him a singular appearance. A‘se means “a mound,” and 
some say he was so called because his forehead protruded. In China 
personal names of great folk are tabued, sometimes in writing as well 
as speech. Hence, if it is ever found absolutely necessary to use the 
word Azz, the difficulty is surmounted by omitting one stroke, and thus 
making it a little different. In speech the word “So-and-so” is sub- 
stituted: thus instead of saying “Mr. Mound Hole,” the Chinese say 
“Mr. So-and-so Hole.’’ There is no tabu to the cognomen or second 
name, and so we have the characters chung-nz in daily use. Owing to one 
historian having used the expression “wild union” in connection with 
Confucius’ mother, some authors have supposed that the soldier “kept 
company in the wilderness’”’ ; but judicious commentators explain that a 
man is not supposed to go a-courting after 64, nor a woman to begin it 
before 14; and that the “wild union” in question did not refer to the 
absence of due ceremony in the marriage, but to the fact that the husband 
was unusually spry and the wife unusually precocious for their respective 
ages. This interesting event took place in the year 551 before Christ ; 
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and two or three years later the father died. He was buried at a spot 
eight miles east of Confucius’ own grave, as will shortly be explained 
in full. 

We may pass rapidly over the events which took place during Confucius’ 
youth. They are of slender importance, and, such as they are, we know 
but little of them. At the age of six he was observed to take pleasure in 
playing with sacrificial vessels and in imitating ceremonial movements, 
much as English children of the same age sometimes play at holding 
church services. He is supposed to have gone to school at the age of 
seven, but the best authorities, Chinese and European, are not satisfied 
upon this point, which in any case is just what a Chinese boy would do, 
and still usually does. Confucius himself informs us that, at fifteen, his 
whole mind was devoted to study. What is certain is that his mother 
removed with him to the town where his descendants now live: this town 
is marked on the map with a star, and is eight miles west of the spot where 
his father was buried. In Chinese it is called A‘#h-fu, or, “‘ Crooked Hill,” 
on account of the winding eminence, a mile long, which runs through the 
city. About 600 years before Confucius’ birth, the first Emperor of the 
imperial dynasty of Chow enfeoffed the regent, his uncle, Duke of Chow, 
as feudal prince at Crooked Hill, styling this feudal State Lu. It had an 
area, or perhaps circuit, of 330 English miles. As we shall soon see, the 
Duke of Chow’s tomb is still there and Confucius always took him as a 
model. Amongst other things Duke Chow invented the compass or 
“‘ South-pointing cart.” The circumstance of our hero’s widowed mother 
being a mere girl, and consequently unable, through maidenly modesty, to 
follow her venerable husband to the grave, led to Confucius’ remaining 
for some years in ignorance of a fact so transcendently important from a 
Chinese point of view—the exact position of his father’s grave: perhaps 
matters were made worse by the name of his father’s village being trans- 
ferred to the new residence, just as with us Ann Hathaway’s cottage might 
have been called Stratford if Shakespeare’s mother had taken him to live 
there. This circumstance may also account for the conflicting statements 
of European visitors as to the exact sites of the existing house and temple 
of the Confucius family. 

All authorities clearly agree that Confucius married at the age of 19, 
that is, after passing 18 new year’s days subsequently to his birth; for in 
China, a man born on the 31st December is considered to be two years 
old on the following day, whilst a man born on the 2nd of January would 
still be two years old on the 31st of December in the following year: so 
that there may be 700 days difference between the ages of two people both 
nominally in their 19th year. Thus we find, as we go along, that the 
simplest Chinese facts have to be tested before we can nail them down 
fairly before our eyes and understandings. In Confucius’ case the birth 
really did take place in the 11th moon, but the next dynasty made some 
alterations in the calendar, and what was the 11th moon in Confucius’ 
time became the rst moon of the following year a few centuries later: more- 
over, although we are told the exact day, the accounts disagree in such a 
way that there is a discrepancy of some days to account for. All that we 
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can say for certain, therefore, is that according to our way of reckoning, 
Confucius was about eighteen when he married. 

The next year a son was born, and received the name of “ Fish No. 1,” 
with the cognomen of “Carp.” This apparently singular choice of names 
was made in consequence of the reigning duke having sent a congratula- 
tory present of a couple of carp to the young pair. The carp is the king 
of fish, and no doubt the duke’s action had some hidden meaning ; just as, 
in modern marriages, the Chinese often send acouple of geese as a present 
to wedded couples: the goose is supposed to be the only creature which 
does not marry again when its spouse dies. Nothing is known of this 
son except that on two occasions he is recorded to have suddenly come 
across his father, and to have been severely questioned as to his studies : 
he seems to have given his father as wide a berth as possible. The fact of 
the duke having deigned to congratulate a poor man like Confucius is 
accounted for by the latter having held, at the age of 20, the post of grain 
distributor : but here, again, we are confronted with a difficulty ; it is not 
known whether this means a post in the public granaries, and, if so, central 
or local ; or whether it means a relief officer. The philosopher Mencius, 
in alluding to this episode, says that ‘“‘a superior man may occasionally 
accept office purely for the relief of his poverty.” We may therefore fairly 
conclude that the duke gave the carp because Confucius was a ducal 
officer, and that Confucius accepted office, as people do in modern times, 
to relieve his own poverty. 

It is incidentally mentioned in the “ Conversations of Confucius ” with 
his disciples that he gave a daughter in marriage. Nothing more. We 
may therefore once more safely conclude that he had at least one daughter, 
who, on her marriage, would in accordance with custom cease to belong 
to his family. 

In his 21st year Confucius was promoted or transferred to a post 
resembling that of estate-agent or watcher over farms ; and a year later he 
collected round him a number of disciples, much after the fashion of the 
peripatetic philosophers of Greece. He was six inches taller than his 
father ; but, if we are to judge of his personal appearance by the pictures 
and effigies of him still exhibited in his old house, he was far from being a 
beautiful man, even though he may have been a commanding one. He 
was strong and well-built, with a large singularly shaped head, full red 
face, and contemplative, heavy expression. He had a long sparse beard, 
ill-shaped ears, a thick round-tipped nose, but flat and shovel-like ; two 
projecting lower teeth, gaping nostrils, and eyes which showed more white 
than is usual. His back was described by an admirer as being like that of 
a tortoise. Confucius accepted fees for his instruction, but was more 
particular about the diligence of the student than the amount of his pre- 
sent. Even at the present day teachers’ fees are invariably called “ dried 
meat,” or ‘fuel and water,” and schoolboys always make periodical pre- 
sents of food to their masters. 

His mother died when he was in his 24th year. Confucius seems to 
have buried her temporarily whilst he made inquiry touching the exact spot 
where his father’s body lay : he then opened his father’s grave, and trans- 
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ferred to it the coffin of hismother. Both native and foreign commentators 
have somewhat confused the facts connected with this event. None of 
the Europeans who have visited Confucius’ tomb seem to have taken the 
trouble to pass on to the parents’ grave: even the Emperor of China, who 
went carefully over all the chief show-places in 1684, contented himself 
with sending an officer to sacrifice for him at the paternal shrine: but the 
position is quite certain; it is at Mount Fang, marked on the map with 
a black circle. Confucius had to retire from office for 27 months in order 
to mourn, as the modern Chinese still do, for his mother. He did this so 
effectively that it took him five days to recover his natural voice after the 
27 months had expired. During the next seven years he continued his 
teachings, besides himself studying music, official formalities, and archz- 
ology. His position was much strengthened when one of the leading men 
in the state commanded, on his death-bed, that his own son and another 
relative should join the rising philosopher’s school. The duke liberally 
placed a carriage and pair at the disposal of Confucius, who proceeded in 
it to the imperial capital in order to make further learned research. The 
springless, covered, two-wheeled carts (not unlike a Liverpool market-cart 
on a small scale), which still ply for hire in the streets of Peking, are 
exactly the style of vehicle in which Confucius rode 2,400 years ago. At 
the imperial capital Confucius had interviews with the keeper of the 
imperial archives, a semi-mythical philosopher named Lao-tsr, who founded 
a rival doctrine or system of mystics called Taoism ; but as Confucius 
himself said that he was unable to comprehend those misty teachings, and 
the very existence of the Taoist philosopher is largely a matter of con- 
jecture, we need not dwell further upon this incident.* Eighteen years 
ago I met the individual usually known as the Pope of the Taoist creed, 
who also enjoys a certain amount of imperial favour. Of course this visit 
to the capital enhanced the fame of Confucius, who, on his return the 
same year, was regarded in much the same light as the Mussulmans regard 
a pilgrim to Mecca, that is, asa Hajz. He had also taken the opportunity 
to improve his knowledge of music. 

When Confucius was in his 36th year, a civil war broke out in the ducal 
dominions of Lu, owing to factional disputes with the three leading families ; 
the ruler was obliged to fly for refuge to the dominions of a neighbour to 
his north, and Confucius soon followed. According to China’s greatest 
historian, the origin of the civil war was a disagreement connected with 
cock-fighting, and it is incidentally mentioned that metal spurs were used 
by one of the factions. This political quarrelling about cock-fighting has 
its counterpart in Europe, for it will be remembered that in Justinian’s 
time the Byzantine court at Constantinople was shaken to its foundations 
by the faction fights between the red and white, the blue and green parties 
of the race-course and circus. 

Confucius became so enamoured of the music he heard in the country 
of his temporary adoption that for three months he lost all zest for savoury 
meats. After he had been six years in the land of Ts‘i, the duke of that 


* One of his European expositors however styles Lao-tsr ‘‘a prophet of the gentiles,” 
because ‘‘ five centuries before Christ he preached Christian doctrines.” 
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country expressed a wish to confer a feudal estate upon him ; but one of 
the local statesmen—and one, too, who has left behind him a high reputa- 
tion for economy and sagacity—objected, on the ground that “these 
learned fellows are too glib and intractable, too proud and insubmissive, 
too fond of showy funerals and exaggerated lamentations, too persuasive 
and fond of borrowing to govern a kingdom.” In truth, the duke seems 
to have gradually become rather tired of Confucius, who accordingly 
betook himself once more to his native land. His disciples were now 
more numerous than ever. It is interesting to notice that the term which 
I have here translated ‘‘learned fellows” is that which is now applied to 
Confucianists as distinguished from Taoists and Buddhists: the term is 
thus older than Confucius, and seems to mean “ men of parts.” 

It was not until his 47th year that Confucius again obtained office ; this 

was under a new duke, the legitimate ruler, his brother, having four years 
previously died in the country to which he had fled for asylum. It must 
be here stated that the dukes of Lu were the direct descendants of Con- 
fucius’ great niodel, Duke Chow. A brother or a nephew had occasionally 
succeeded in the absence of a son; but, with the exception of an unex- 
plained hiatus between B.c. 920 and 855, the twenty-five dukes had 
regularly succeeded ever since B.C. 1122, and the reigns of the last eleven 
of them formed part of Confucius’ own original work on history. This 
fact explains Confucius’ great loyalty to his master, who was, in fact, a 
member of the imperial house, and whose ancestors were tutelary spirits on 
a subordinate scale. Confucius so reformed the manners of the people in 
the district entrusted to him that in two years he was promoted to the 
ministry of public works, and two years later again to that of justice. In 
this latter capacity he succeeded in crushing severai of the haughty mesne- 
lords, and dismantling their castles. He even went so far as to arrest and 
order the execution of a rich and dangerous intriguer. At the age of 52 
he accompanied his master in the capacity of prime minister to a spot near 
the borders of the two states, and took part in an interview between his 
own ruler and the one who had given him hospitality for so many years. 
On this occasion he succeeded in defeating the insidious diplomacy of the 
rival state, and in forcing the surrender of disputed territory. But, though 
Confucius considered that a display of force should accompany diplomatic 
action, he took the general view that good example was more efficacious 
than might. Honesty, morality, and funeral etiquette advanced with such 
strides under the premiership of Confucius that neighbouring states began 
to grow uneasy. It was first thought advisable to conciliate the rising 
power by a cession of territory; but wilier counsels prevailed, and a suc- 
cessful effort was made to corrupt the new duke’s heart with presents of 
beautiful singing girls and fine horses. This moral collapse so distressed 
the philosopher that he left the country. 

Now commences the period of Confucius’ travels through the various 
feudal states, which covered a period of thirteen years. He and his dis- 
ciples met with various adventures. On several occasions they were 
menaced by suspicious or hostile bands. On one occasion Confucius 
incurred the censure of a disciple by accepting (although he tried to escape 
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it) an invitation to pay his respects to a divorced or adulterous duchess. 
On another he was annoyed at a local duke’s relegating him to the second 
carriage whilst the duchess seated herself along with her husband in the 
first. One instance is recorded in which he distinctly broke his pledged 
word ; but he defended himself on the ground that promises extorted by 
force are not binding. This saying was advanced by Chinese statesmen 
17 years ago as an excuse and a precedent for repudiating the treaty made 
by a Chinese envoy with Russia. 

Time, however, will not permit of our dwelling further upon this period 
of wanderings: suffice it to say that the philosopher had as many rebuffs 
as he had successes, and that most of the rulers, whilst willing to listen to 
his counsels, seemed to consider that they possessed more of an academic 
than a practical value. At the age of 66 Confucius heard of the death of 
his wife, and that his son continued weeping for her notwithstanding the 
lapse of the regulation period of one year. He took the view that, so long 
as the father was alive, crying more than twelve months for a mother was 
excessive. This fact, coupled with the circumstance that Confucius’ grand- 
son divorced his wife, and would not permit her son to mourn, has given 
rise to suspicions, owing to certain references to an ancestor made by the 
grandson, that Confucius must have divorced his wife. The learning upon 
this point is very intricate, but the best opinion appears to be that the 
ancestor referred to was not Confucius but Confucius’ father, who had 
divorced, not the young girl, but the lady who gave him nine daughters ; 
and that the philosopher was thus, not only the offspring of a strictly legal 
union, but true to his wife until her death. 

When Confucius was 68 years of age, his own duke, son of the man who 
had sacrificed his reputation to horses and singing girls, sent a messenger 
with presents to invite the philosopher back. He went; but he neither 
asked for nor was offered any official post. He spent his time in com- 
posing the history of his own state, beginning with the year B,c. 722, and 
thus extending over about 250 years. Confucius desired posterity to judge 
him by this work, which, though not equal to Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s Book of 
History, published three centuries later, was in its human interest far 
ahead of the dry records of the then past. All Chinese history previous to 
this date is as vague and unsatisfactory as our own European history pre- 
vious to the founding of Rome in B.c. 753. The Twelve Tables, which 
are the foundation of Roman jurisprudence and administrative civilisation, 
date from 20 years after Confucius’ death ; during the half century follow- 
ing the death of Confucius and the publication of the Twelve Tables, 
Herodotus went upon his travels and wrote his history. So far as my own 
humble researches go, I incline: to compare Confucius in some respects 
with Herodotus, and to place exact Chinese history on a level in point of 
antiquity with that of Greece and Rome, and no more. Previous to the 
eighth century before Christ, we have skeleton annals, lists of kings, accounts 
of floods, and narratives of wars in the Chinese world, just as we have in 
the Babylonian or Egyptian world ; with this important difference that, 
whereas in China there are no antiquities to speak of which corroborate 
tradition, in Egypt and Mesopotamia we have innumerable remains in the 
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shape of buildings, mummies, and documentary evidences. Confucius 
attached no credence to the very ancient traditions. He used, indeed, to 
speak of the Emperors Yao and Shun, who lived 2,000 years before his 
time ; and, as we shall see, there are antiquities of that date in his temple- 
Then came three hereditary dynasties which lasted 1,100 years: then the 
imperial dynasty of which his ducal master was a scion. But, though 
there is no reason to question the existence of these ancient dynasties, the 
whole of the information amounts to very little of a practical kind. 

Confucius spent the few remaining years of his life in collecting the old 
songs and traditions, the best specimens of which he has transmitted to us ; 
in fixing the principles of music, and in establishing forms, ceremonies, and 
etiquette. His son died four years before him, and this son’s relict com- 
mitted the crime of marrying again. The grandson, then 17 years of age, 
was carefully educated by Confucius himself, and subsequently published 
a system of ethics called the ‘** Doctrine of the Mean,” or Moderate, which 
embodies his grandfather’s teachings. Confucius’ declining years had 
already been cheered by a promise from his grandson to this effect. This 
grandson seems to have been a man of strong, touchy, and obstinate 
character ; in fact, an unpolished counterpart of Confucius himself. 

One day in his 73rd year Confucius felt exhausted, and had a presenti- 
ment that death was near. His last words were the expression of regret 
that no intelligent rulers existed who could appreciate and utilise his 
Services. He died a week later, and was buried just outside the ducal 
capital, on the River Sz, the beauty of which river had for generations been 
sung in the Book of Odes or Songs transmitted by bim to us. 

The first regular and general history of China, written by Sz-ma Ts’ien 
2,000 years ago, and which in the original forms the basis of my present 
sketch, gives a list of Confucius’ descendants down to the time when the 
book was completed. The great-grandson above mentioned who was not 
allowed to mourn for his mother died at the age of 47 ; his son died at 45 ; 
his son at 46; his son at 51; his son, a minister of state under the Wei 
kings, at 57; his son,—the man who hid the books in the wall when a 
tyrant attempted to destroy Chinese literature,—at 57. There seems to be 
a slight break now, for we are told that the last named had as successor a 
nephew almost as tall as Confucius ; this nephew, and also his son, died 
at 57. The son of this last was the father of K’ung An-kwoh, the man 
who found and deciphered the concealed books in B.c. 150, or, as the old 
contemporary historian says, “under his present Majesty; and died 
young, leaving a son and a grandson.” 

We must go to other histories for facts concerning later descendants : 
confusion is sometimes caused by the use of such a term as 28th descendant, 
without specifying whether it means inclusive or exclusive of Confucius 
and the subject. Several served Turkish and Tartar dynasties. The 
45th went as ambassador to the Kitai Tartars or Cathayans. It was the 
47th who first bore a temporal or ducal title. The present duke, the 76th 
in descent, has just officially written to thank the Emperor for restoring 
to him 2,200 acres of land in Kiang Su province, granted to the family 
500 years ago by Kublai Khan. It is said that one of the southern branch 
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is about to start a daily newspaper at Hangchow, the Kinsai of Marco 
Polo. 

The reader has now before him an outline of Confucius’ life. Whilst 
admitting that he was a very worthy man, one fails to discover any symptoms 
of extraordinary genius, or any reason for the unlimited admiration in which 
the Chinese hold him. In his Miscellaneous Conversations, a book com- 
piled by disciples, and in those later parts of the royal Record of Rites 
emanating from Confucius and his disciples, we get more precise ideas 
touching his character. He was a moderate eater, but very particular and 
nice. He was nota teetotaler, but he never got tipsy. When the mysterious 
forces of nature manifested themselves in the shape of storms or thunder, 
he considered it his duty to sit up with respect ; but he declined to enlarge 
upon his reasons for so doing. He always said a kind of grace before his 
frugal meals by offering an oblation. The oriental custom of pouring out 
a drop of liquor, or scattering a few grains of food before partaking of it, 
is still in popular vogue. Confucius’ own deportment was in consonance 
with his teachings. He used, giving them a negative turn, almost the 
exact words so familiar to all Christians : he said: “ What you do not wish 
others to do to you, do not to them.” Self-control, modesty, forbearance, 
patience, kindness, orderliness, absence of effusiveness and passion, studious- 
ness, industry, mildness, dutifulness, neighbourliness, fidelity, uprightness, 
moderation, politeness, ceremoniousness ;—these were the qualities which 
Confucius consistently practised and taught. He laid special stress upon 
the necessity of cultivating intelligence and alertness. He abominated 
extremes, and preached the doctrine of the appy mean in everything ;—in 
short, the doctrine of the Peripatetics ; a sort of machine-like smoothness, 
with no jerks or surprises, either on the side of virtue or on that of vice. 
Gloomy asceticism and passionate militancy were alike foreign to his 
taste. He was neither a theologian nor a metaphysician. He simply saw 
and understood his countrymen, and went to history for the means of 
governing them. There was nothing of the fanatic in his composition. 
If I wished to picture to you in life-like modern form the sort of man 
Confucius was, I should select an old-fashioned Quaker, such as we used 
to see up to 30 years ago, with broad back, bulky form; rubicund, solid 
features ; ponderous gait ; and calm, gentle, peaceful, kind, but not unmanly 
demeanour. Yet this external or social resemblance is defective if we go 
below the surface: for Confucius took his liquor; he despised women 
except as mothers ; that is, he granted them no such equality as do the 
Quakers, and he would have nothing to do with flirtations, dances, singing, 
sky-larking, or it may be presumed those harmless kissing amenities so 
popular with non-Quakers. Mencius, 200 years later, was the first to 
qualify him as “holy.” But Confucius declined for himself the right to be 
called a saint, or even a good man. He said: “I am never tired of learning 
myself, and never weary of teaching others.’”” He did not wish to appear 
censorious. Though tolerant of old religious or superstitious notions, he 
did not care to go into questions of future life, extraordinary things, spirits, 
devils, anarchy, revolution, and mystic doctrines. In the presence of the 
forces of nature he was, as we have seen, awed but silent; he declined to 
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discuss what he did not understand: he said: ‘“ Heaven does not talk, 
and yet the four seasons come with regularity.” Some writers have gone 
so far as to say that pure Confucianism is no religion at all. Others 
describe the ancient notions, which Confucius confined himself to criticising 
and transmitting, as spirit-worship tending towards fetichism. What Con- 
fucius really did was to arrange ancient ideas in orderly form, and revivify 
them with notions of his own, just as the old Jewish teachings received 
fresh inspiration in the form of Christianity. The ancient idea was that 
there existed a Supreme Power, and that the King or Emperor, as a sort 
of vicegerent, was the only channel of communication with that power. 
In this capacity the Son of Heaven was a Mediator for his people. ‘The 
worship of private fanrilies and individuals was confined to the spirits of 
deceased ancestors. ‘The adorning of graves by the French on All Souls’ 
Day is perhaps a survival of a once more universal custom. ‘To sacrifice to 
spirits not belonging to a man,” says Confucius, ‘‘ is mere flattery.” It has 
always appeared to me, in short, that the Chinese regarded and still regard 
the next world as being a mere repetition of this, each person in this 
world addressing himself to those of his own rank and kind in the next. 
Dr. Legge is of opinion, however, that the Lordship of Heaven was, to the 
Chinese fathers, exactly what the notion of God was to our fathers. Con- 
fucius, like everyone else, grew up totally ignorant of any world except 
that in which he found himself. His prudent attitude has led some 
European divines to brand him outright as a sceptic, who only veiled his 
disbelief out of deference for antiquity. But that is going too far. He 
noticed that the imaginations of his fellow men led them to express belief 
in much that was not evident to him, so he adopted the safe course of 
admitting nothing but the possible existence, in a form not quite apparent 
to him, of sentient beings that had already lived in this world. He did 
not care much about the constituent elements of emotion or intellect. 
What is popularly known as “ German philosophy ” had no charms for him. 
It cannot even be made out whether he thought man’s nature good or evil 
in its origin. He admits that men are naturally born different, but the 
effects of such initial differences are as nothing compared with the levelling 
effects of education and training. 

Nor was Confucius inclined to split hairs upon the vexed question of 
sin, or even to speak of sin except in connection with the practical affairs 
of life. On one occasion he said that, setting aside theft and robbery, 
there were five capital sins,—malignancy, perverseness, mendacity, and two 
others not very clearly defined, but which look like vindictiveness and 
vacillating weakness. Confucius was a believer in the three ancient forms 
of divination, and an ardent student of certain mystic diagrams dating 
from 600 years previous to his own birth. I have never been satisfied 
that these diagrams had any practical meaning ; or, if they had, that the 
meaning now given to them by curious students expresses what Confucius 
really had in his mind. Confucius, in short, consulted the popular oracles, 
as did the Greeks and the Romans. We may disapprove, but if it was 
foolish to consult oracles of which he knew nothing, why should it be wiser 
to make requests to spiritual beings of which he also knew nothing? The 
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government of China still publishes a list of dies fasti and nefastt, and 
orders prayers to ‘‘save the moon” at an eclipse, although its officers are 
capable of foretelling the eclipse. Probably Confucius fell in with popular 
views. One thing is quite certain: whatever Confucius believed in a 
vague way as to the spiritual form which man took after death, he certainly 
never conceived any such idea as the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 
His view, concisely expressed, was that “life and death are a matter of 
destiny: wealth and honours are disposed by Heaven.” In other words, 
whilst approving individual effort, he counselled patient submission. As 
he lived 500 years before our era, it is evident that he could not have 
believed any of our modern dogmas, unless the mystic Lao-tsz be accepted 
as a Christian prophet, which is absurd. To this extent, therefore, it may 
be said that Confucius had no religion, and preached no religion. Like 
the Persians and Chaldzans, the Chinese and the Tartars had a sort of 
Sabzan religion, in which worship was offered to the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars: at times also to other forces of nature, such as wind, the forests, 
and the rivers. But these beliefs, as also that in divination, may be 
popular excrescences which have been superadded at a later date upon 
the more ancient monotheism. Dr. Legge considers that even now this 
basis of monotheism is no more destroyed by popular additions than is 
our own monotheism by the worship of saints by large numbers of Christians. 
Of all the things which we, as Christians, profess to believe, there are only 
two things which it was reasonably possible for Confucius to believe. He 
might have believed in a Maker of Heaven and Earth, in the Resurrection 
of the Body, and in Life Everlasting; but that scarcely amounts to a 
religion, as nearly all primitive men have bad beliefs of this kind. He 
probably did, in common with the received traditions, more or less vaguely 
believe in a Supreme Maker, but he did not attempt to define or dogmatise 
as to what that Maker was, or how he created. He preferred to discuss 
the practical character of things before his eyes, and was indifferent to the 
causes of those things. He says nothing about the future state, but holds 
that man continues, after what we call death, to live on. The Chinese 
idea of death differs from ours: thus, a man may die and come to life 
again ; that is, may lose consciousness and revive: their ignorance of 
physiology precludes our absolute notion of death. In the same way with 
the ghost which takes its departure on death: there is always an idea that 
it is hovering near the body, and may give trouble at any time if not 
propitiated. There have been endless discussions amongst missionaries 
as to why Confucius preferred to speak impersonally of Heaven, avoiding 
the personal form God, and as to whether he believed in the efficacy of 
prayer. In most cases the arguments appear to me somewhat biased by 
the personal preconceptions of the polemic ; that is to say, he wishes to 
prove that, if Confucius was good, it was because he believed what the 
controversialist believes; if evil, because he failed to believe what the 
controversialist believes ; and so on. This is, in fact, the course which 
the rival schools of Chinese philosophy themselves adopt. Where Con- 
fucius is silent, they claim that he expressed in general terms the sentiments 
expanded by themselves. In other words, they dogmatise. Thus Mencius 
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insists that man’s nature is evil, Cincius that it is good, in its origin. One 
philosophy pleads for universal love ; another for pure selfishness. As a 
matter of fact, Confucius steered clear of all positivism ; he said, in fact, 
that even his “ medium policy ” was a shifting medium, according to time 
and circumstances: in short, he was in some respects an opportunist. He 
objected to commit himself so far as to say the dead were conscious, lest 
rash sons should waste their substance in sacrifices; he equally declined 
to assert that they were unconscious, lest careless sons should not sacrifice 
at all. At the same time he himself always sacrificed as though the spirits 
were present. 

Some blame Confucius because he was unable to grasp the full nobility 
of the Taoist maxim: “ Return good for evil.” Confucius took time to 
consider, and finally decided that evil should be repaid by justice, and 
good reserved for the recompense of good. His own countrymen find 
fault with him for glossing over, in his history, the failings of men of rank, 
worth, or his own family connection; and Dr. Legge, the distinguished 
Oxford professor, shows in detail that this is true. It is not for me to’sit 
in judgment upon the judges; but I would suggest that, however noble 
the precept enjoining good for evil may be when cherished in the hearts 
of individuals, a government which should attempt to practise it would 
soon put the business of state in a sorry condition. Confucius was above 
all things practical, and considered that confidence in the stability of the 
state was more important than the adequate alimentation of the people, 
which again was more vital than the possession of military strength or 
learning. He said: First enrich your people, and then instruct them. 
As to the concealing of historical truths, it is hopeless to get men to agree 
upon this point. Take the modern instances of Carlyle and Cardinal 
Manning : their biographers, Mr. Froude and Mr. Purcell, for telling too 
much truth have received as much censure as praise. Confucius’ frame of 
mind may be judged from his reply to a disciple, who was in doubt how 
to act when his master, a feudal prince, was bent on a foolish act. ‘Oppose 
him, but deceive him not.” That is do not offend by showing your hand, 
but do not conceal your hand. What is the use of exposing the weak- 
nesses of those in power? Is it of real advantage to us that Bacon should 
be proved to have been the meanest as well as the wisest of mankind ? 
The Chinese idea that rulers are the vicegerents of God is tempered by 
the conviction that bad rulers may be dethroned. Perhaps Confucius 
thought it better not to rake up slumbering guilt unless it were possible to 
punish at the same time. At all events Confucius was loyal to the princely 
houses, and had no axe of his own to grind : the utmost that can be charged 
against him is a certain canniness which prefers to be on the safe side, 
and, if it must err, then to err on the side of cold prudence rather than on 
that of warm impulse. As to mere personal defects, perhaps a testiness of 
temper can be not unfairly charged. against him. 

It is a little difficult for us, even after stringing together such a galaxy 
of virtues as we have shown Confucius to have really possessed, to under- 
stand the Chinese enthusiasm for his memory. Our own history teaches 
us to admire manly grace and beauty ; bodily activity and love of nature ; 
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romantic and tender attachment to the gentler sex. Whether we take 
military heroes such as Czsar, Napoleon, Cromwell, Genghis Khan, 
Gustavus Adolphus; ecclesiastical heroes such as Thomas a Becket, 
Luther, Wolsey ; lay heroes of statecraft such as Cicero, Sully, Talleyrand, 
Bismarck ; philosophers such as Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Locke, 
Newton, Darwin ; lawyers such as Papinian, Tribonian, Cujas, Coke ; or 
poets such as Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe ; we find no complete 
character in any way resembling that of Confucius: perhaps the nearest 
approach is Socrates. Even the founders of our principal religions, including 
those of Buddhism and Muhammadanism, have very little of Confucius in 
their attitude ; notwithstanding that in the two instances of Christianity and 
Buddhism the qualities which have secured the reverence of hundreds of 
millions are in many respects precisely the qualities possessed by Con- 
fucius. Confucius commands the regard of the European critics; but 
somehow it always seems that he does not secure a full measure of respect. 
He certainly was not a handsome man ; his heavy round back, long ears, 
projecting teeth, and misshapen head were scarcely heroic; he disliked to 
discuss athletic sports ; his habit of moving about in a springless ox-cart, 
or when on foot with his arms extended like wings, scarcely suggests perfect 
dignity to us; his skill as a musician would perhaps appeal more strongly 
to our sympathy if we were ignorant of modern Chinese music. At the 
same time, there is reason to believe that much of the ancient theory and 
science of music has been lost. It is certain that a custom existed of 
collecting popular ballads for purposes of government record. Many of 
the ancient ballads are very beautiful and simple, besides being perfectly 
comprehensible to the modern ear. We may therefore assume that Con- 
fucius possessed genuine bardic feeling. His treatment of women was 
rather contemptuous, and he says almost nothing about marriage ; his love 
for truth was, as we have seen, occasionally tempered by prudence. His 
fondness for forms, ceremonies, and, above all, for funerals and mourning 
is not at all in our line. But here, again, a due show of grief at the loss 
of a parent only forms a continuous chain with the filial obedience required 
during life, and solemn sacrifices after death. In short, we can only account 
for the unmeasured reverence which Confucius has secured in the hearts 
of his countrymen by slightly modifying the words of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who remarked that ‘‘ every country possessed the government it deserves,” 
and by suggesting that China possesses the teacher she deserves ; or, to 
put the matter into a more subjective light, by suggesting that, when a 
great teacher or prophet appears, the mere fact that he is recognized as 
a prophet or as an instrument of Heaven connotes the circumstance that 
he is suitable to the people who believe in him and recognize him. If we 
have a difficulty in appreciating Confucianism to the full, the Chinese have 
a similar difficulty with our beliefs, which often appear to them somewhat 
absurd. An able Chinese Jesuit who a few years ago published a very 
learned critical work upon comparative religions, thus sums up in his 
native tongue the attributes of Confucius: ‘ Although Confucius taught 
the necessity of reverence and disinterested charity, he had no true belief 
in a self-existing Creator of an organized universe ; no faith in promised 
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grace to come, or in eternal life ; no true love of God as a Pertect Being 
above and superior to all things; no true fear of God as the Supreme and 
Sole Ruler of the universe ; and no true obedience to His command- 
ments.” Professor Tiele of Leyden treats the worship of spirits and nature 
as though the ancient religion were not monotheistic ; but Dr. Legge, in 
criticising this view, defends Confucius from the charge of animism and 
fetichism in their most unfavourable sense. 

Others again have charged Confucius with cold-blooded eudzemonism, 
that is with only insisting upon virtue because it leads to temporal happi- 
ness. What Confucius said was “ He who heaps up goodness shall have 
much happiness,” and vice-versd. I must confess I do not see anything 
very terrible in this ; but it is evident that argument upon so abstract a 
point might last for ever. He declined to pray for recovery when he was 
sick, but he did this in such a dubious way that the commentators and 
the missionaries have not yet come to an understanding upon what he 
really thought on the subject of prayer. Dr. Edkins considers that, in the 
absence of Christian revelation to serve him as a guide to belief in the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments, Confucius did the next best and 
noblest thing, by maintaining the impartiality of moral retribution and the 
immortality of good fame. In this view he seems to be supported by 
Dr. Legge. - 

We will now quit this misty region of metaphysics, and transfer ourselves 
to the town and home of the Chinese philosopher, the residences of the 
dukes of Confucius. 

The Rev. Alexander Williamson visited the spot in 1865, having first 
paid his respects to the home of the philosopher Mencius, who lived two 
centuries after Confucius, and whose descendant in the 7oth generation 
received the traveller courteously. Dr., Witigmsor, was less, fortunate 
with the descendant of Confucius, who was ‘nen a, yourl!, of, 15. , But he 
saw the temple and the cemetery ; and, as he passed up | the River Sz, 
discerned about seven miles to the south-east-fzom the city, the ? Ni moun 
tains, in a cave of one of which Confucius was born, and where there 1s 
a temple in honour of his mother. It is curious that Dr. Williamson 
should tell us that the modern house is west of the temple, whilst Dr. 
Edkins calls it east. 

In 1873 Dr. Legge and the Rev. Joseph Edkins approached the cemetery 
(which the latter estimates at 66 acres in extent) from the north, and 
afterwards visited the city and temple; but they also were unsuccessful 
in their attempts to obtain an interview with the duke. They noticed 
that the poppy was cultivated even up to the birth-place of Confucius, and 
were disappointed to find that the wealthy duke, who increased his already 
large income by extensive trading, seemed to do nothing in the way of 
charity for his clan, not even to the extent of a university or a school. 
Many of the family were very ignorant and poor, and two of them actually 
wheeled Dr. Edkins in a barrow to the next town. But, on the other 
hand, the dukes have to support a large number of officers, musicians, and 
dancers ; in fact, a petty court of their own. 

Dr. Edkins published one account of the temple 13 years before his 
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visit, and strange to say he is as self-contradictory as other visitors upon 
the question whether it is the palace or the temple which stands on the 
site of the original house. He even says the family resigence was at 
Mount Ni, which he places north of the tomb. 

When I landed at Chefoo on the 16th May, 1869, I found that Her 
Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Markham, had just returned from a visit to Confucius, 
town, and had been received by the 75th descendant, who was then 
22 years of age,—evidently the same one whom Mr. Williamson described 
in 1865 as being a lad of 16. The duke was diminutive in stature, and 
slightly deformed, but as intellectual in appearance as he was attractive 
in manner. The consul was agreeably surprised at the cordiality of his 
reception, for even viceroys have to knock their heads nine times on the 
ground when admitted to an audience. The duke’s relatives were all tall 
fine men, and were exceedingly eager to learn what they could about Europe. 
The interview took place in a small study, the walls of which were lined 
with book-shelves: there were besides ancient manuscripts, urns, and 
various relics of the Sage. Mr. Markham also visited the cemetery, a 
mile or so outside the city wall, and thence proceeded to the town of 
Mencius. 

In 1893 the Rev. J. H. Laughlin visited the temple and cemetery of 
Confucius, but failed to obtain an interview with the present duke, the 
76th in descent, who was then 21 years of age. 

The city which contains the dwelling of Confucius is now called in the 
northern dialects K‘ii-fu Hien, which, as we have said, means ‘‘ Crooked 
Mound City.” It is stated to lie a mile and a half to the west of the 
ancient capital of the ducal state of Lu, whose rulers Confucius served. 
It is described by those who have seen it as being a small neat city, 
surrouned, as' is““customary im China, by high walls; like the walls of 
“hester, but more solid; and pierced by four gates, with broad towers 
and guard-houses above tkem. ‘The eastern part of the city contains the 
teinpie' eréctéd to Confucius’ chief disciple by the Mongols, 500 years ago. 
The south gate is double, which really makes up a total of five gates; but 
the westernmost of the two south gates is reserved for the visits of imperial 
personages, and this gate leads straight up to the temple and palace, which 
together occupy half the city area; that is, the northern and western 
quarters: the palace, which adjoins the temple, includes the site of 
Confucius’ old house, in the hollow walls of which were concealed, in the 
year B.C. 212, when the so-called “ First Emperor” of united China ordered 
the destruction of all the works on history and philosophy, a number 
of manuscripts and classical works. During the Taiping rebellion of forty 
years ago the city was threatened, but only because the rebels wished 
in a general way to put all mandarins to death: hearing that the local 
mandarin was of the Confucian family, they did no harm to the town 
beyond massacring a number of people who had taken refuge in the 
cemetery. The majority of the inhabitants of the city, including the 
executive and educational mandarins, bear the family name of Confucius, 
or K‘ung, and there would seem to be about 20,000 of them in or near 
the ancestral city, and perhaps 10,000 scattered about elsewhere, chiefly 
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in the province of Chéh Kiang, south of the Great River, whither during 
a period of schism the chief representative once migrated: the Golden 
Tartars appointed a northern duke of their own, but the Mongols put an 
end to this duality. 

The ducal palace, which Mr. Markham states is actually on the site 
of Confucius’ house, is on the east side of the temple, of which the duke 
is always ex officio guardian: it and the palace together cover about 
55 acres of magnificently wooded grounds. The temple is open to the 
public, except on the anniversaries of ducal deaths, which are locally 
observed as des nefasti. A public thoroughfare divides the temple into 
northern and southern halves, most of the objects of interest being in the 
northern division. The palace has its own separate enclosure of high 
walls, and in accordance with Chinese custom is divided into courts or 
squares. The duke, who was surrounded by a staff of tall and exceedingly 
well-clad retainers, admitted Mr. Markham through the grand central 
gate, and in company with his guardian, lay steward, and relatives stood 
awaiting him in the third court: this is the way foreign officials are 
commonly received by Chinese mandarins ; but at one time it was difficult 
to make the higher ranks of them open the central gate. The dukes have 
estates in several of the prefectures of Shan Tung province, amounting in 
all to about 60,000 English acres. Besides this landed wealth, they 
receive a large pension from the government. 

The grounds of the temple alone cover 35 acres, and are remarkable 
for their splendid avenues of cedar, fir, cypress, and yew trees. The 
southern half consists of parks or gardens, and contains many pavilions, 
tablets, bridges, etc. ; it has four gates. The main temple, in the northern 
division, is somewhat inconsistently stated by Mr. Markham to be built 
upon the spot where Confucius actually lived, and is composed of twelve 
squares, each shut off by its own massive gate and containing its own hall. 
The grand hall is in the third court, and stands behind a gorgeous red- 
roofed pavilion, open at the four sides, called the “ Apricot Altar,” in 
commemoration of a place where Contucius used to teach: twelve stone 
steps lead up to the platform upon which the hall is built, which measures 
about roo feet deep by 150 broad, and which surrounds the hall like a 
verandah, leaving a margin on each side under the eaves of 15 feet: the 
verandah itself is surrounded by a beautifully carved railing. Eighteen 
white monolith marble pillars, deeply carved with dragons, twenty-five feet 
high, and each three feet in diameter, support the front of the great hall, 
which is also surrounded by a deep verandah. The total height from the 
ground is as nearly as possible 80 feet. Eighteen alternately black and 
white marble pillars support the after part, and eighteen variegated black 
and white marble pillars, nine on each side, make up the circuit. The 
hall is divided into nine compartments. The roof is of green and yellow- 
giazed porcelain tiles, green being used in Peking for the palaces of princes, 
and yellow for that of the Emperor: in the case of Confucius’ temple the 
green predominates, although on several occasions imperial honours have 
been for a short period conferred upon the sage by over-enthusiastic 
emperors : the eaves are beautifully carved and painted, being protected 
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by wire netting from birds; but by ancient custom the enormous number 
of bats which congregate in the roofs are left undisturbed. The roof is 
supported inside by twenty uncarved pillars of teak, each four feet in 
diameter, and thickly painted a bright vermilion colour. The ceiling is 
panelled in 400 squares, gilded and ornamented with dragons. Innumer- 
able wooden tablets in honour of the sage adorn the roof. On a raised 
throne, enclosed by richly-embroidered yellow satin curtains, facing the 
spacious door, sits the enormous effigy of Confucius, over fifteen feet high, 
holding a bamboo scroll in his hand ; for in his time paper had not yet 
been invented. On the table in front of the image are placed some of 
the gifts made by Emperors of successive dynasties, together with relics 
of the Sage. Several of the bronzes and clay dishes are over a thousand, 
indeed over two thousand years old ; and many of the urns, enamels, and 
tripods are exceedingly fine. The rose-wood table actually used by 
Confucius is amongst the relics, together with two bronze elephants of the 
royal dynasty under which his ducal master nominally ruled. I must 
mention here that images are as foreign to true Confucianism as they are 
to Muhammadanism, and the interior ought in strict right to be as simple as 
that of a mosque; the chief Arabic inscription, in fact, occupying much 
the same place that the ancient Chinese name tablet does. The introduc- 
tion of images into Confucian temples is a Buddhistic innovation, and 
simply marks one of the numerous compromises between the two cults ; 
but it is not permitted to place images of the Sage in Buddhist or Taoist 
temples: in the case of Confucius the regulation tablet is placed above 
the image, and is marked “the resting-place of the Holy Sage Confucius’ 
spirit.” Most of the carved black marble slabs which panel the hall are 
in imitation of the Buddhist style, and represent scenes in the philosopher’s 
career. One of the slabs, however, contains a portrait said to have been 
taken during Confucius’ life, but it is now very indistinct. In this same 
hall are statues of Confucius’ son, grandson, twelve favourite disciples, and 
Mencius ; and at each of the two sides of it, in the courtyard, are rooms, 
seventy-two in all, in honour of each disciple. Each of these persons has 
a history, some Emperors adding to, others reducing, the numbers of 
those qualified to share in the worship rendered to Confucius, or to his 
system of philosophy. 

The other halls in the temple precincts, are in honour of Confucius’ 
father, of whom there is an image ; his mother and wife, to whose memory 
there are tablets ; his son and grandson; Mencius ; and the four leading 
disciples, all with tablets only, in orthodox style. The remains of an old 
cypress or juniper-tree, planted by Confucius himself, are shown ; also the 
well out of which he drank, and a very much worn slab of black marble 
giving a genealogical tree for the 77 generations. The temple was built 
over a thousand years ago, but has of course been frequently repaired, the 
last time according to Mr. Markham in 1864, or since that date. However, 
I have in my possession an official letter from the Governor of Shan Tung 
to the Emperor, stating that it had been repaired in 1869, the very year 
of Mr. Markham’s visit. About ten years ago part of the palace was burnt 
down, but the officials and gentry of China soon subscribed a sum to 
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rebuild it. In the correspondence upon the subject it is stated that the 
buildings destroyed were built about 1550, and repaired about 1840. 

I have tried my best to give an intelligible description of the great 
Confucian temple. For the information of those who have been in China, 
I may add that it is like any other large temple, especially like those of 
the Ming Dynasty Tombs near Peking, but on a vaster and more magnificent 
scale. There is almost no architectural variety in China. There are 
innumerable other antiquities and objects of historical interest, not only 
within the precincts of the temple and palace, in the city, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood, but in neighbouring cities, and all over the 
province, which of all Chinese provinces, is perhaps archzologically the 
most interesting; but I have only undertaken to write'a paper upon 
Confucius, and space compels me to narrow and confine myself to that 
one subject. 

There still remains the cemetery, which is on the banks of the River Sz, 
a good mile to the north of the city, from the gate of which runs for 
2,600 yards a noble avenue of two thousand old cypress or cedar and yew- 
trees, planted at intervals, about 500 years ago, by the Ming dynasty. Of 
course these trees are emblematic of immortality or imperishability. The 
road is beautified by numerous bridges and honorary portals, more, how- 
ever, for ornament than to serve any useful purpose. Half-way up the 
avenue are two handsome pavilions, erected 300 years ago by the last 
Chinese dynasty. The cemetery, described 1,000 years ago as lying 
between the Rivers Sz and Chu, } of a mile from the older city, is a 
densely-wooded enclosure of 50 acres, surrounded by high walls: the only 
gate is on the south side. A writer of the 5th century gives the then area 
as 16 English acres. For some unexplained reason the avenue of pines 
which runs north towards the tomb does not run directly from the gate, 
but turns round at a point a hundred yards or so from the gate to the west. 
This second avenue is lined on each side by stone figures of lions, elephants, 
leopards, unicorns, camels, and two human figures. At the north end of 
the pine-tree avenue the road turns west, and the second avenue begins 
where the road divides, at a small historical stream called the Chu, or Red 
River, into two bridges. Ordinary visitors are directed to dismount here, 
as they would do-in approaching an imperial edifice. The easternmost 
bridge leads to the modern cemetery, in which each member of the six or 
seven thousand existing Confucian families has a right to be buried. The 
heads of the clan alone have mounds and stone figures: the others mere 
slabs. The western bridge leads to a large hall, without image or tablet, 
in which the family offer sacrifices twice a year, and the back door of which 
facesthe tomb. The tomb enclosure is walled off from the general cemetery 
above mentioned, and contains only the graves of Confucius, his son, and 
his grandson. These are simply three mounds covered with brushwood, 
those of the son and grandson being west and east in front, and that of 
the philosopher occupying the further or north-west corner. The Sage’s 
mound was described 1,400 years ago, as being 50 feet by 75, and 12 feet 
high. It is now about thirty-five feet in diameter and twenty feet high ; in 
front of it are a carved stone table, a stone urn, and a stone tablet 25 feet 
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high, the last inscribed in ancient character with the words “the most holy 
sage and princely disseminator of literature.” To the west is a neat but 
modest little house built to commemorate the reed hut in which Confucius’ 
most faithful disciple (the one who painted his portrait, as will appear 
later on) mourned for his master six years. 

Readers of Marco Polo will remember that he often speaks of burning 
the dead in China. Buddhist priests are still cremated, but Confucius was 
properly buried, in accordance with the patriarchal customs then prevalent 
over the greater part of north and west Asia. 

Confucius’ own reigning duke set up a great lamentation for him when 
he died, and it is (somewhat doubtfully) said erected a temple to his 
memory for quarterly sacrifices of a bullock; but no word of panegyric 
beyond the bald expression “ Father Ni” was conferred upon his memory. 
The royal or imperial dynasty took no notice whatever of his death. The 
people of the ducal state, who came from time to time to pay their respects 
to his memory, gradually formed a village round the tomb, and such relics 
as the Sage’s hat, clothes, cart, lute, and books were preserved in what 
seems to have been the shrine, or, if there was no temple, then in a museum 
or other commemorative building. During the disturbed period B.c. 225- 
200, when the old royal house gave place to usurping emperors, and the 
feudal system was practically abolished, Confucius’ memogy naturally grew 
dim ; but the founder of the celebrated Han dynasty, which was the first 
truly historical dynasty to really rule over a united China and to open up 
political relations with Western Asia, personally visited Confucius’ grave 
in B.C. 195, and offered an ox, a hog, and a sheep to his memory ; this is 
exactly the swovefaurilia of the Romans; that is, a sacrifice of a sws, ovis, 
and faurus at what were called lustrations. About b.c. 145 a regularly 
constituted temple was erected at the Sage’s village, but apparently not by 
an Emperor. Several other emperors of this dynasty and of the subsequent 
branch known as the Later Han, took part in honouring Confucius, either 
by building temples, or by personally sacrificing to him and his disciples 
at the village or the tomb; or, again, by conferring titles upon him. It 
is curious to notice that his first official posthumous title dates from the 
year A.D. 1, when the Emperor added the word “ Disseminating” to 
“Father Ni”; this was changed by the founder of the Wei dynasty in 
A.D. 242 to the word “Holy.” In the last quarter of the first century of 
our era music was introduced at the worship, and a century later, after the 
introduction of Buddhism, an image of the Sage was added. During the 
first half of the third century the temple underwent extensive repair at the 
hands of the local ruler, acting under imperial commands issued by the 
northern dynasty of Wei. China had now been split up into three separate 
empires, but was reunited towards the close of the third century: the 
founder of this new unifying Tsin dynasty ordered quarterly swovetaurilia, 
both at the imperial capital and at the village. In the fifth century China 
was again divided into northern and southern empires. Though the 
northerners were Tartars of nomadic origin, they it was who first erected 
a Confucian temple in their capital, which was near the Tenduc of Marco 
Polo’s time ; and they also conferred a new title upon the philosopher. 
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It had now become the custom of women to visit the tomb in order to 
pray for children, but the Tartar rulers prohibited this vulgar practice. 
Confucius’ birthplace seems to have been in the dominions of the 
southerners, for the Nanking emperors rebuilt the temple, and added six 
bands of musicians, thus placing the sage on a footing with his prototype 
the Duke of Chow, to whom Confucius was so fond of pointing as a model, 
and whose grave lies near his own. About the middle of the sixth century 
there were rapid changes of dynasty in the north, and the founder of the 
Ts'i house of Tartars, who owed his empire partly to his obsequiousness 
towards the rising Turkish power, ordered Confucian temples to be erected 
in every first-class city, with monthly sacrifices. The great conquering 
Chinese dynasty of T’ang in the seventh century once more reunited the 
empire, and drove out the Tartars. After being degraded to a rank below 
that of Duke Chow, Confucius was confirmed by the T’ang dynasty in his 
title of “ Holy Man,” both words, “ Holy” and “‘ Disseminating,” being 
added to “ Father Ni” in A.p. 637. Temples were now ordered in all towns 
even of the second and third classes. The third emperor of this dynasty 
meddled a great deal with Confucius’ titles and privileges, amongst other 
things depriving him of his /aurus, and leaving him only swovi/ia: after 
this monarch’s death, his usurping wife, the Chinese Catherine II., also 
conferred a separate title of her own upon the philosopher. Early in the 
eighth century Confucius was promoted to the rank of “ Literature Dis- 
seminating Prince or King”; provided with a robe and crown; made to 
face south like a royal personage, instead of east as hitherto; and given 
precedence over the Duke of Chow. 

A number of ephemeral Turkish or Tartar dynasties intervened between 
the fall of the Chinese T’ang house and the rise of that of the Chinese 
Sung. As may well be imagined, the Turks did nothing. at all for Con- 
fucius. In A.D. 960 the founder of the Sung dynasty, the southern branch 
of which ruled over the so-called Manzi empire of Marco Polo, substituted 
clay figures for the wooden ones which had hitherto been used. About 
fifty years later the Emperor once more changed the title of Confucius, 
besides conferring high posthumous rank upon his father (who was given 
a special shrine), his mother, and his wife: in a.p. 1012 the same Emperor 
once more modified the title to what it long remained, #2. “ Most Holy 
Literature Disseminating Prince.” In 1083 Mencius was associated with 
the Confucian worship : but we are not treating of him now. In the year 
1102 the son and grandson of Confucius were made posthumous marquesses, 
taking their titles from the Rivers Sz and I. The idea was that the 
Marquess of the Sz should protect the cemetery from the inundations of 
that river. 

The Cathayan Tartars ruled over Mongolia, Manchuria, and part of 
Peking province, but they are not recorded to have noticed Confucius in 
any way ;—although, after his raid upon the Turko-Chinese capital in 946, 
the second Cathayan Emperor died, on his way home, at a place not very 
far to the west of Confucius’ village. In 1031 Confucius of the 45th 
generation was sent as envoy to the Cathayans, who had the bad taste to 
invite him to a theatrical farce in which the sage came on the boards in 
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a comic character. Confucius the 45th very properly left the theatre. 
Soon after this the Tungusic ancestors of the Manchus, known as the 
Golden Tartars, overcame the Cathayans and conquered North China ; 
the Sung or Manzi were driven across the River Yangtsze. The term 
mantsz means “uncouth ones”; it was and still is given by the northerners 
in retaliation for the contemptuous term /a¢sz, or Tartars. Both northern 
and southern emperors made changes in the temple ritual. The true duke 
seems to have followed the fortunes of the Chinese or southern emperor, 
who quartered him in the city of K’ii-chou Fu in Chéh Kiang province, 
where to this day a number of the family remain. In 1103 the purely 
temporal ducal title now borne by Confucius’ lineal representatives was 
finally confirmed: it had been first conferred in 1055, but was slightly 
modified in 1086. Thus the ducal title may be said to date from our 
William the Conqueror. 

The Golden Tartars were displaced by the Mongols, who soon absorbed 
the Manzi empire as well, besides Persia and Russia. In 1220 Genghiz 
Khan sent all the way from Afghanistan to fetch a Chinese Taoist philoso- 
pher from his native village, which lay to the east of Confucius’ town ; but 
he does not seem to have been at any time struck with the Confucian 
sentiments. In 1281 Kublai Khan even deprived Confucius of his title 
of “holy,” and reduced it to that of “mediocre sage”; but, immediately 
after Kublai’s death, his grandson and successor Timur ordered that 
Confucius should be once more universally worshipped. He built a 
Confucian temple at Peking in 1306, and his successor Hayshan renewed 
the “ Most Holy” and “ Princely Disseminator ” titles, with the addition 
of the words “ Very Perfect.” In 1330 the Emperor Jagatu or Tu Timur 
conferred upon Confucius’ father and mother the title of “ Prince and Lady 
Introducers of Holiness”; a year or two later his wife also received a high 
posthumous rank. 

A Buddhist priest founded a new Chinese dynasty in 1368, and ordered 
half-yearly sacrifices to Confucius: in 1382 he further ordered the orthodox 
wooden tablet to take the place of earthen images ; but painted clay images, 
clothed and hatted, seem to have been decreed once more in 1410. In 
1476 eight bands of musicians and other additions were made to the ritual. 
In 1499 a fire partially destroyed the temple. In 1530 it was decided 
that to place Confucius on a level with Heaven was a mistake. His royal 
title was taken away, and that of ‘‘ Most Holy Former Master” substituted. 
It was argued that, Confucius never having been a prince when alive, it was 
absurd to make him one posthumously ; moreover, that ‘ Disseminator 
of Literature” was inadequate to express the sage’s qualities. The term 
“‘temple” was ordained in place of “ palace hall,” and clay images were 
once more abolished in favour of the simple tablet. The bands were 
reduced to six, and other technical modifications instituted. Notwith- 
standing these alterations, no great change has been made in the ceremonial 
arrangements at the tomb, which, as we have seen, are of semi-imperial 
nature ; as, for instance, in the case of the 25 foot column marked “ Dis- 
seminating King.” 

The first Emperor of the reigning Manchu dynasty in 1644 confirmed 
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Confucius the 65th in descent in all his family privileges and titles: the 
tablet was inscribed “ Very Perfect Most Holy Literature Diffusing Former 
Master Confucius,” that is, it renewed Hayshan’s precedent minus the word 
“ prince” or “king.” Every city and town was commanded to possess a 
temple, and the highest civil official was enjoined to conduct the worship. 
However, the Sage’s family were ordered under pain of death to wear the 
Manchu pigtail and official costume, like any other mortals. A Confucian 
temple was established at Moukden, the capital of Manchuria. In 1651 
an officer was sent to sacrifice at the Confucian village, and in 1652 the 
Emperor himself sacrificed at the Peking Academy. In 1657 it was 
decided to omit the words “ Very Perfect” and “ Literature Diffusing,” 
these terms being as vain an effort to qualify Confucius as it would be to 
limit the universe or measure the light of the sun and moon ; thus reverting 
to the precedent of 1530, which still holds good. The youthful Emperor 
reported to the manes of Confucius the date of his entrance upon the 
higher classical studies, and gave the equivalent of £10,000 sterling 
towards the repair of the family temple. The work was duly announced 
to the spirits as having been completed in 1660. 

In the seventh year of his reign the second Emperor sacrificed to 
Confucius at the Academy. On this occasion the military officials were 
for the first time made to take part. In 1684, acting under the suggestion 
of the Board of Rites, his Majesty called in person at the village on his 
way back from Nanking. He dismounted from his chair at the temple 
gate of the inner court, proceeded on foot up to the image, and kotowed 
nine times. An officer was despatched also to sacrifice to Confucius’ 
father and canonised ancestors. The hereditary Duke K’ung Yii-k’i 
showed the Emperor about, and explained that the existing image was 
ascribed by tradition to the date a.p. 541: the name of the artist was 
Li Yen, [and I may add the then reigning Tartar Emperor Gholugun was 
father of the founder of the Ts’i dynasty above alluded to]. The Duke 
showed some sacrificial objects actually deposited by one of the Han 
Emperors in A.D. 85; also the lithograph of Confucius as Chancellor, 
from the drawing of the celebrated artist Wu Tao-tsz of the 8th century ; 
the sage’s table, his seal, and several other images or lithographs. The 
portrait most like Confucius was declared by the Duke to be the small 
picture of the sage followed by one of his disciples: this was actually 
sketched by another disciple, Tsz Kung, from life ; but it was redrawn or 
retouched by the famous draughtsman Ku K’ai about the fourth century 
of our era. The Emperor left his yellow umbrella with a crooked handle 
to be placed amongst the imperial relics. It was explained to his Majesty 
that Confucius actually taught where the Apricot Altar stood, and that the 
two ancient characters there were written by one Tang Hwai-ying of the 
Golden Tartar dynasty. Many other historical calligraphies were exhibited. 
The old juniper-tree planted by Confucius himself was stripped of its 
branches and leaves at the fire of 1499 ; but the trunk looks like and is.as 
tough as iron, whence it is popularly known as the “iron tree.” After 
visiting the library, containing all the books given by successive dynasties, 
the Emperor inquired if there were any vestiges of the old house, and was 
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informed that part of the old wall was still in existence, just behind where 
the Emperor was then standing: the exact place where Confucius’ son was 
twice stopped by his father to answer questions about his studies was also 
indicated by the Duke. The Emperor tasted some water from the old 
well, and, asking for further information touching the old hollow wall, was 
informed as follows: When the First Emperor was burning all the books 
in B.C. 213-212, the ninth descendant concealed copies of the chief 
canonical works in the wall. About B.c. 150 the feudal duke of the old 
state undertcok some repairs, and whilst engaged in extending the temple, 
or palace as it was then called, the workmen heard the tinkling of musical 
instruments inside the wall. Search was made, and a number of bamboo 
books were found. Although there is still some vagueness in the Duke’s 
words, it would thus seem that the old house was east of or behind the 
hall containing the statue, and that the well belonged to the house. 

After explaining all this to the Emperor, the Duke accompanied his 
Majesty to the cemetery, the latter descending from his horse at the bridge 
we have mentioned, and walking up to the grave, before which he sefowed 
thrice. The pines, acacias, and ‘‘ quartz-crystal” trees growing upon the 
mound were explained to have been brought by the disciples from their 
own districts, and the names of them were mostly unknown. The Duke 
said the total area of the cemetery was from 270 to 300 acres, and that 
there was now insufficient space for interments. When the Emperor got 
back to Peking, he wrote a wooden tablet and also a poem on the old 
juniper tree, to be engraved on stone and placed in the temple. The 
latter seems to have been actually sent in 1687. In 1686 a decree 
announced that 160 acres of land should be added to the cemetery, and 
that it should be freed from taxation: this gift partly explains the dis- 
crepancy between the 16 acres of the 5th century and the 50 acres of Mr. 
Markham. Confucius the 66th, or whatever his number was, would 
probably not waste the land given to him, but, like any other Chinaman, 
make it pay until required for use as a burial ground. The Emperor 
commanded that in future military mandarins should always assist at the 
half-yearly worship : censors were ordered to watch the ceremony, and to 
call anyone, the Emperor included, to book if inattention were shown. 
For several years after that the Emperor showed in various ways his 
interest in the village temple worship, and in 1693 entirely renovated the 
shrine. 

The third Emperor rebuilt the temple much as we now see it, a fire 
having again destroyed it in 1724. A new image was made and clothed 
in garments sent by the Emperor himself. The name of the Five 
Ancestors’ Temple was modified. 

It has been the practice ever since for each Manchu Emperor on his 
accession to write a few complimentary words to be transferred to a wooden 
tablet, the Duke keeping the original manuscript. In 1857 the seventh 
Emperor placed Confucius’ half brother among the honoured ones. The 
present Emperor on his accession 22 years ago sent the four written words 
“Truth is lodged here,” referring to an utterance of the philosopher when 
threatened by a hostile mob. The Duke sent up an obsequious memorial 
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offering to come to Peking to offer his congratulations, and his offer was 
accepted. 

In addition to the chief temple at the village of the sage, there are, 
apart from the 1,500 city temples attached to the district examination 
halls, five others of a higher order. These are at the seat of the schism or 
emigration in Chéh Kiang; at a place a day’s journey from Shanghai in 
Kiang Su; in the Peking Palace; in the old Tartar capital of Shan Si ; 
and in the western province of Sz Ch’wan. 

Some of the Europeans who have visited the temple at Confucius’ 
village have described the ceremonies and the worship, but it does not 
appear that any have actually seen them performed: at Shanghai, and 
perhaps at other of the treaty ports, foreigners have witnessed the local 
sacrifices, which are of course on a smaller scale ; but in every instance the 
chief civil authority, accompanied by the military subordinates as well as 
his own, acts as a sort of high priest ; but this term is not approved by Dr. 
Legge, whether applied to the Emperor or to others. A slow time dance, 
something after the fashion of our minuets, is performed by fifty youths, 
and meanwhile the six bands, each of six players, discourse shrill music. 
The airs are the same as those played in Confucius’ time. The szove- 
taurilia and other symbolical offerings stand on tables between the incense 
vase flanked by two candles upon the altar and a roll of spotless white silk 
spread out upon the floor, the last ready for burning before the Sage’s 
tablets, after the departure of the spirit. But the offerings are mere 
expressions of devotion, in no way intended as expiations of sin. The 
high priest arrives at dawn, and is supposed, as in ancestor worship, to 
have fasted and contemplated for three days. The adoration which I saw 
offered to the Emperor of Annam in the spring of 1893, with its hymns, 
kneelings, and knockings, seems to correspond in most particulars, with 
the exception of the dance, to the worship of Confucius. Accordingly, the 
fact that in China, and the states of her subordinate neighbours, the so- 
called worship is offered to the living as well as the dead points to a 
radical divergence of idea, and exemplifies once more that these ceremonies 
approach rather the Byzantine idea of lay adoration than the Christian 
sentiment of religious worship. Confucius was as far as possible from 
regarding himself as a prophet, not to say a god. In using the expression 
“* Heaven gave birth to what virtue is in me,” he distinctly recognises him- 
self as a created being, and owing duty as such to a higher than himself. 
To a certain extent he considered himself to be an instrument or expounder 
of this higher being. No prayer is offered to Confucius, nor is his assist- 
ance sought in any way ; and, as we have already shown, a Tartar dynasty 
1,400 years ago prohibited the vulgar innovation, then being introduced by 
barren women, of seeking his mediation in their favour. Confucius is 
simply worshipped as one who codified learning ; as a sort of re-embodi- 
ment of the Duke of Chow, civil founder of the first truly historical 
imperial dynasty, whose memory was worshipped in Confucius’ time both 
at the imperial and ducal capitals, and whose tomb still lies near to that 
of Confucius. The worship offered to the Duke of Chow was simply a 
repetition of that which had always been offered to the manes of China’s 
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best Emperors, who were what Sir Henry Maine describes in ancient 
western history and law as simply the Zzemiéstes or Assessors of the Deity, 
whether called Zeus or Ti. Or the sacrifices may be regarded as being 
made to them as earliest inventors or founders. Thus, one is worshipped 
as the founder of agriculture, another as the discoverer of the silk-worm, 
and soon. When we come to think of the importance of writing in the 


world, we have less difficulty in revering Confucius as a discoverer of 
records and history. 


In the margin is a specimen of the handwriting of 
Confucius that has been retraced in later times. The 
following photo-lithographed facsimiles of eight pictures 
(out of 105) are taken from a quaint and rare Chinese book 
on Confucius, which belongs to Dr. G. W. Leitner, who has 
contributed them in illustration of this paper. 


List OF SUBJOINED PICTURES. 


1. The mother of Confucius prays at Mount Ni fora son. 
Confucius’ forehead was like Mount Ni. Hence his name 
Ni, the Second. 


2. Confucius as a lad playing at sacrificial services, and 
imbuing other boys with his spirit. 
3. The Duke sends two carp as a present when Confucius’ 


son (hence named ‘‘ Carp ’’) is born. 


4. Confucius, accompanied by two young pupils of rank, 
visits the imperial capital, and seeks instruction on points of 
form from the mystic philosopher Lao-tsz (Lao-tsé). 
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5: Confucius orders the execution of a rich scoundrel. 


6. The Duke of Ts‘i sends a present of dancing-girls to 
the Duke of Lu, who falls into the trap and neglects duty. 


7. A messenger from Lu statesmen induces Confucius 
to hasten back to his native land. 


8. Confucius staggers to the door. Presentiment of 
death. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Monday, March 15th, 1897, to hear a paper by Dr. R. N. 
Cust, LL.D., Hon. Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, on ‘“ The 
treatment of natives of British India in Natal.” Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., 
Chairman of the Council of the Association, was in the chair. The 
meeting was well attended, the following among others being present: 
Mrs. and Miss Cust, Miss Jennings ; Lord Stratheden ; Sirs C. Lawson, P. 
Melville, H. Prendergast ; Col. B. Hobart ; Mr. W. Peace (Agent-General, 
Natal); Drs. T. H. Thornton, G. W. Leitner, J. C. Penny; Messrs. L. 
Probyn, R. Sewell, W. Coldstream, M. Wood, H. R. Cook, A. R. Hutchins, 
J. W. Kent, H. Palmer, H. F. Reece, R. Russell, M. Walhame, E. J. Challoner, 
Sewak Ram, T. J. Desai, B. L. Rai, A. K. Banerjee, M. Barkatulla, M. S. 
Bhagut, J. G. M. Bootee, M. Singh, B. H. Singh, H. B- Tayabji, P. Pillai, 
D. Rai, Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad, and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN then opened the meeting with the following remarks : 
Ladies and gentlemen, my first duty this afternoon is to express my regret 
at the absence, through indisposition, of Lord Reay, the President of the 
Association, who was very anxious to be present. The subject for dis- 
cussion is one in which, having been so long Governor of Bombay, he 
takes an especial interest. 

In opening these proceedings I would only desire to say that when this 
question was offered for discussion by this Association, it was thought by 
some that it would give rise to rather an acrimonious discussion, but on 
the other hand it was felt that an Association like this, which was so 
entirely concerned with the welfare of India and the interests of our 
fellow-subjects there, could not with any decency ignore a subject which 
had excited amongst them so much interest. (Hear, hear.) Consequently 
we invited Dr. Robert Cust to read a paper on the subject which there 
is nO one more competent than him to do. He is well known to all who 
are connected not only with India, but with learning generally. He isa most 
distinguished modern philologist, and one who in India obtained as high 
a reputation as he chose to attain, by which I mean that he chose to leave 
India before he took those highest places which were his right, and which 
would undoubtedly have fallen to him. (Hear, hear.) There is no man 
who has been in the service of India who has ever lived a more learned 
and honourable life since his retirement, than the gentleman who is now 
going to lecture to you. I will nowcall upon Dr. Cust to be good enough 
to read his paper. 

Dr. Ropert N. Cust, Lu.p., then read the paper which will be found 
elsewhere in this Review. 

At its conclusion, the CHAIRMAN invited discussion which began by 
Dr. THORNTON asking whether Dr. Cust could state what was the nature 
of the reply given by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the 
Deputation that made the representations that had been referred to. 

Dr. Cust: The deputation was received by Mr. Chamberlain, and ! 
am sorry to say it did not get a direct reply. It was rather in the nature 
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of what I may call putting off the matter, and I do not know whether the 
Laws have been disallowed. Perhaps Dr. Leitner knows. 

Dr. LEIrNER: He seemed to admit that there was a legitimate grievance, 
but clearly a matter in which the Home Government were very chary in 
interfering with Colonial Governments. 

Dr. Cust: He wanted to put off the subject. That was two years ago, 
but now the time has come when India must act in order to stop the 
emigration, 

Mr. Martin Woop said the question was whether the Natal Act 
reducing the Indian franchise, would be disallowed, which should have 
been long ago. Mr. Chamberlain did not hold out any expectation that 
he would do so, but promised to look into the matter, and expressed his 
general sympathy with the appeals that were made to him. Recently in 
reply to some questions in the House, the Colonial Secretary, almost in 
so many words, expressed himself as helpless in the matter. He protested 
against this as an English Politician. In these days much was heard of 
Imperialism and Imperial sentiment, which he hoped was shared by all in 
one way or another, but it really came to be a question of where the 
dominant power of Imperialism lay. One would suppose it would be 
at the centre of things here, but it seemed from the answer of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the House and from his apparent inability to deal with 
the subject effectually that a good deal of it rested with the Colonies. It 
was a most inverted state of things that the power of the Empire should 
be relegated to its outlying portions. What would be said with regard to 
India itself? There had been certain indications of that spirit which 
Dr. Cust had referred to, that local dominant spirit, which had interfered 
with the impartial course that the Indian Government had pursued, but 
those attempts had been overruled time after time, and it was a question 
for English Politicians of all parties to consider whether these off-shoots of 
the British Empire, many of them consisting, as Dr. Cust had said, of men 
who were comparatively juniors, and, in the case of the Colonies, of little 
experience, should arrogate to themselves a position which was incon- 
sistent with every proper principle, not only of British justice but of 
Imperial right and power. He was very glad that the East India 
Association had taken up the matter, and trusted that the Council would 
see its way to approach the authorities direct. Dr. Cust had confined 
himself to Natal and it was proper, no doubt, that the Council should 
confine itself to the British Colonies, but these abuses took place, as the 
Deputation showed, in the Transvaal and other places. That was more a 
matter of remonstrance with them, but with regard to our own Colonies, 
the Council and the public should take up the matter. He was well 
aware of the intense feeling which Dr. Cust had only glanced at in the 
Colonies, but surely British Politicians and Statesmen were men enough 
to deal with any refractory conduct of that kind. Dr. Cust had alluded 
in most telling terms to the claims that the Indians had as British 
citizens, and it became a matter of high political importance, quite 
apart from any feeling of the gross injustice and the indignities which 
were placed on people in their position. (Hear, hear.) 
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Moutvi RarruppIN :—I was rather surprised to hear from the chair- 
man that the Council hesitated to take up this subject, because it would 
give rise to an “acrimonious” discussion. I do not think when such a 
paper as this is read, able, learned, and, in every way, sympathetic with the 
natives of India, that it should give rise to any acrimony, I have taken 
some interest in this question, as I trust every Indian has done, and I hope 
Anglo-Indians will do on this occasion. The point is not so much to 
show sympathy, but to find a remedy. I also waited upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain on this question, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he would 
give any reply. He said that self-governing colonies were altogether inde- 
pendent in their legislation, and the tie so slender between the Imperial 
and the Colonial Governments, that it threatened to break at any moment, 
therefore he did not want to exercise any pressure ; he might give indepen- 
dent advice, but he could not possibly exercise the veto of the Queen. 
Unless he does so, nothing can be effected, for when the Colonists are 
assured of the Colonial Office not exercising the Imperial Veto, they will 
pass any legislation that would benefit them, irrespective of the feelings of : 
the people of India inhabiting Natal. What then are we going to do if 
Mr. Chamberlain or the Colonial Office does not exercise the right of veto ? 
I do not think that there is any remedy. You might seek to influence public 
opinion, but, as I have seen, the influence of public opinion does not always 
go very much in favour of shaping the policy either of the India Office or 
the Colonial Office or the Foreign Office. We natives of India, as has 
been so ably demonstrated by the lecturer, have as good rights as you 
natives of England. I am rather surprised sometimes when people talk 
gravely about the rule of the Sultan or about the rule of President Kriiger. 
It is no doubt true that the people of England are actuated by feelings of 
generosity and justice, but I am afraid the same thing cannot be said of 
their descendants in Natal or for that matter in the other Cape Colonies. 
Mr. Chamberlain says in Crown Colonies more authority would be exercised 
than in self-governing Colonies, but have we not a right to go to all parts 
of Her Majesty’s Empire and be governed in the same way as other citizens 
of the Empire are governed? By what right is it that you call upon the 
people of India to defend the British Empire if it is not coming to their 
defence when in danger? It is the most wicked form of Government that 
could possibly be invented to treat natives of India, in spite of all the 
rights given to them in the- Queen’s Proclamation, even worse than 
natives of Africa. The lecturer has demonstrated that we are in no way 
wanting in civilization; we are not incapable mentally, morally, and even 
physically. How is it, then, that the Imperial Government represented by 
the Colonial Office does not take the part of the people of India in Natal ? 
Many of you remember that in the Australian Colonies a law was passed 
legalising marriages with deceased wife’s sisters. Here, the Imperial 
Government says, that we do not recognise it. At any rate the 
Colonies have done that. If one could not control the self-governing 
Colonies in that matter, one might, at any rate, have said that one would 
not be any party to such legislation. So far from the present subject being 
a foreign subject to this Association, it is the duty of this Association which 
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pretends or professes to take up the cause of India, to come forward on 
such occasions in order to show to the people of India that the Associa- 
tion is a representative of the people of India, and unless this Association 
takes up such a course, in my opinion it would not be worthy of its name. 
I do hope that subsequent speakers will take up other parts of the lecture, 
but I would certainly call upon this Association to do its duty in this 
matter. Generosity and justice are always to be found in the administra- 
tion of the laws by England, and we as natives of India, ask for nothing 
more than for you to come forward and defend those rights which the 
people of England have given us. (Applause.) 

Dr. LerrNer said a proof that the Association were not averse to taking 
up the subject was the fact that they were at this very moment discussing 
it; so they ad taken it up. He had no doubt that what took place 
at this meeting would be carefully and respectfully considered by the 
Council of the Association. Moulvi Rafi’uddin had said some good things, 
but he had pointed out that there was nothing to be done except stirring 
up public opinion which was ineffectual to influence the Colonial, India, 
and Foreign Offices. Representations to the Government itself seemed to 
fail in their object, but, in this particular case, he thought that there was a 
very real prospect of success. An ex-Colonial Governor had told him 
that the solution of the difficulty consisted in the sensible proposal made 
by Dr. Cust himself. The only way of bringing the colonists to their 
senses was for the Indian Government to prohibit the emigration of 
Indians till a better treatment for them could be secured. TZhat was a 
ground on which the Council might approach the Colonial Office with a 
memorial or take such other steps as they thought fit in a good cause. It 
might appear strange that with Imperialism all the fashion we did not 
interfere in the self-governing Colonies, but even Moulvi Rafi’uddin’s own 
instance told against him, for interfering in the Australian legislation 
regarding a deceased wife’s sister would certainly appear objectionable 
even to uncompromising Imperialists. It must, however, not be forgotten 
that it was not so much Natal that was the sinner in the matter of the 
Indians. Indeed, it was probable that Natal would be the first colony to 
be converted to their better treatment, for they zwazted the Indians, though 
not so much as, e.g. Uganda, whose able chief, Sir Harry Johnstone, was 
such an advocate for their importation on the best of terms (hear, hear). 
A member of the Natal Government had published a statement of the 
whole of the labour question in that Colony, and there seemed every pro- 
spect of a modus vivendi, so far as our cause was concerned, for negotia- 
tions were going on between the Governments concerned and it was only 
necessary for the Indian Government to take up the attitude suggested by 
Dr. Cust and for the Association to memorialize it in that sense (hear, hear). 
As Dr. Cust had said not only was the native Indian equal to the white 
class, but in self-control and in cleanliness, the Indian labourer, whether 
Sikh, Hindu or Mussulman, was a gentleman. (Applause.) From 
centuries of past civilisation he had an inherited culture which any vicissi- 
tudes did not seem sufficiently strong to eradicate, and speaking from 
personal knowledge of the different classes of peasants he might say that it 
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would be a great blessing if that veneration for the Deity, for the rights and 
feelings of others and for the claims of relatives were as strong or deep in 
the country-place he lived in, though within the immediate range of the 
civilization of London, as he had found it in the remotest villages of India. 
(Hear, Hear.) Complaints about native filthiness came rather from the 
Transvaal where they were relegated in many instances to huts of such 
small dimensions that cleanliness was an impossibility under the circum- 
stances. But the meeting was not dealing with the Transvaal and rightly 
not dealing with the Transvaal. We should first get rid of our own sins in 
the matter.’ Dr. Cust had given us a good example that should be 
followed. At the end of an active official career Dr. Cust had, since his 
retirement, taken an important part in philanthropic movements in this 
country. He did not know many charitable or Literary Societies dealing 
with the East that did not count Dr. Cust among their supporters. He 
trusted that Anglo-Indians would ever be open to appeals on behalf of the 
country with which their labours had been identified, and that if the 
Council acted in the matter it would find that its own body of Anglo- 
Indians would come forward in quite a enthusiastic and, perhaps in the 
practical manner, that had been suggested. He hoped that among the 
successes of the Society would be counted some improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Natives of India who had elected to remain in Natal, to their 
preservation from anything like oppression (which was much rarer in Natal 
than in other Colonies) and the removal of the new legislative inability of 
those that had hitherto been “ qualified” by property and education. They 
were only admissible in future to the franchise by a special permission, in 
each case, of the Governor, the franchise thus becoming a favour rather 
than a right in “‘ qualified” cases. (Hear, Hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN: There are a good many gentlemen here to-day who are 
eminently qualified to speak on this subject. I do not know if any one of 
them will be kind enough to oblige us, such as Sir Charles Lawson, Lord 
Stratheden, Sir Philip Melville or General Prendergast. If any of these 
gentlemen would be kind enough to say a few words we should be ex- 
ceedingly pleased to hear him. 

The gentlemen mentioned not responding—CoLonrEL BerTIE HOBART 
said in default of anybody really acquainted with the subject and well 
qualified to support the Government view, coming forward he would ask to 
be permitted to say a few words. He had great sympathies with the natives 
of India but was averse to interfering with one of our Colonial Govern- 
ments. It must be obvious to everybody connected with India how care- 
fully public opinion and the House of Commons were steered from in- 
terference with the Government of India which had the best interests of 
the Native at heart. No doubt it would be well to put some pressure by 
deputations and expressions of views to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies so as to protect the natives of India from any feeling of degrada- 
tion while they were serving in Natal and from being deprived of the liberty 
which had hitherto been granted to them of settling in the Colonies and 
becoming free citizens with the advantage of being able to give their labour 
in any form they liked. Growing in riches, they might entitle themselves 
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to the franchise but he did not think it was for the people of this country 
to call upon the Government of Natal to lower the franchise or in any 
other way to allow the natives of India or any other Natives the franchise. 
Natives of China were opposed in the United States for fear they should 
become a preponderating influence in the Legislature. He really thought 
it was not right that the Government of Natal should be pressed with any- 
thing but a general hope that they would give conscientious freedom to all 
the natives who might be under their control. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuairMAN : I do not rise in order to in any way bring to a termina- 
tion a discussion which others may wish to continue, but simply that having 
the honour to take the chair when my friend was delivering his paper, I 
did not wish to leave without saying a few words, and as I have to attend 
a meeting in Bedfordshire I wi!l, with your permission, do so at once. I 
think from the clever and trenchant remarks that we have heard this after- 
noon, it will at once be evidenced to everyone here who is unprejudiced 
that this question has two sides to it. I do not think in the first place 
that we can accuse the Colonial Office of being indifferent to the interests 
of Indians in this matter. By the kindness of the Colonial Secretary I 
have been able to read the correspondence which has taken place with his 
office, both with the Government of the Transvaal and that of Natal and 
I should like to read one or two sentences from Mr. Chamberlain’s last 
letter in order that everyone may see the attitude which that distinguished 
statesman has taken with reference to the matter. Now I quite agree with 
the Lecturer that it is no use taking up to-day the question of the Transvaal. 
We cannot get justice in the Transvaal for our own people and we must 
leave the question of the rights and wrongs of Indian emigrants there for 
the moment. That should not be forgotten but it is no use moving just at 
present, I consequently only referred to the Transvaal in order to read one 
paragraph from a letter which was written synchronously with a letter to 
Natal about the franchise, and in this Mr. Chamberlain writing about the 
Transvaal says “I regret extremely that I cannot return a more encouraging 
answer to the memorial. I believe the petitioners to be a peaceable, law- 
abiding, meritorious body of persons and I can only hope that even as 
matters stand their undoubted industry and intelligence and their in- 
domitable perseverance will finally overcome any obstacles which may now 
face them in the pursuit of their avocations.” He also says “ In conclusion 
while desirous loyally to abide by the award and to allow it to close the 
legal questions in dispute between the two Governments I reserve to myself 
the power to make friendly representations to the South African Republic 
as to its treaties and possibly to invite that Government to consider whether 
when once its legal position has been made good, it would not be wise to 
review the situation from a new point of view and decide whether it would 
not be better in the interests of its own Burghers to treat the Indians more 
generously and to free itself from even the appearance of countenancing 
the trade jealousy which I have some reason to believe does not emanate 
from the Governing power in the Republic.” 

Then with regard to Natal you will remember that in 1895 the law as 
then amended excluded from the franchise all Natives of India. 
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A Voice :—That is not quite correct. 
The CHAIRMAN :— It excluded from the future franchise all Natives of 
India. 

A Voice :—That is not correct. There is no such law in Natal. 

The CHAIRMAN :—Will you kindly allow me to make my statement, and 
then you shal! correct me. I am reading from Mr, Chamberlain’s own 
letter. The Bill as sent to Her Majesty’s Government for sanction, but 
which was vetoed by the Colonial Office, provides that no Asiatics save 
those whose names are contained in any roll in force (hear, hear) shall be 
qualified to have their names inserted in any list of Electors or in any 
future roll or to vote in any election of Members for the Assembly. This 
Bill which was submitted for sanction was not approved. Mr. Chamberlain 
said “ Your Ministers will not be unprepared to learn that a measure of 
this sweeping nature is regarded by Her Majesty’s Government as open to 
the very gravest objection. It draws no distinction between aliens and 
subjects of Her Majesty or between the most ignorant and most en- 
lightened of the Natives of India. I need not remind you that among 
the latter class there are to be found gentlemen whose position and attain- 
ments fully qualify them for all the duties and privileges of citizenship ” 
(hear, hear) “and you must be aware that in two cases within the last few 
years the Electors of important constituencies in this country have considered 
Indian gentlemen worthy not merely to exercise the franchise, but to represent 
them in the House of Commons.” (Hear, hear.) For these reasons (and 
I am not wishing to criticise the conduct of the Natal Government in any 
way) this Bill as put before the Colonial Secretary was not accepted, and 
certain amendments were introduced into a new Bill which did satisfy the 
Colonial Secretary because it contained the proviso that Natives of India 
might be elected to the franchise if they should first obtain an order from 
the Governor General in Council exempting them from the operation of 
the Act. Well, gentlemen, I am not going to criticise these particular 
laws, but I have only read this to show you that the policy of the Colonial 
Secretary towards the Natives of India is entirely friendly and favourable. 
No one who is at all acquainted not only with this question in South Africa 
but all over the world—in the United States, in Australia and elsewhere— 
will fail to understand that action can only be of the most tentative and 
cautious character. It divides itself entirely into two parts, first there is 
the question of the franchise, and you cannot persuade the Colonists of 
Natal, and you never will persuade them to admit freely and thoroughly 
to the franchise, a body of men who in a shcrt space of time which can be 
really prophetically stated as within 20 or 30 or 50 years will undoubtedly 
develop to such an extent as tc absolutely swamp the white population. 
Moulvi Rafi’uddin has spoken very warmly of the connection between the 
Colonial office and the Colonies of the Queen, but those relations are 
notorious to the whole world and will not be influenced by speeches in 
this roon:. (Hear, hear.) We know entirely what the relations between 
Her Majesty’s Government and her Colonies are and the deliberate opinion 
of this country as stated by Colonel Hobart with considerable force, which 
is that they are and they will remain lightly and slenderly attached to the 
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mother-country which does not attempt in internal matters to interfere 
with them any more than the British Government in India attempts to 
interfere with the internal Government of the Native States. There is no 
question of it at all, and now that all Natives of wealth, position and 
intelligence are under this new law which is now in force in Natal per- 
mitted to exercise the franchise, I think that the bitterest and worst part 
of the grievance as regards the franchise is removed. (Hear, hear.) There 
is, however, a point of real grievance which I think this Association should 
attempt, so far as its power goes, to remedy either by approaching the 
Secretary of State or in any other way which it thinks fit, that is, the dis- 
abilities on labour whatever they may be, and to try by representing to the 
Colonists which surely may be done in some authoritative way, that these 
men whom they choose to despise, may fairly be considered as amongst 
Her Majesty’s most estimable citizens. Surely this can be done in some 
way, and public opinion made to a certain extent effective. I would only 
say one more thing. Everyone who really knows anything of these matters 
is aware that the whole question is one of labour and the price of labour. 
With the Colonists, or the inhabitants of any country, whether it be the 
United States, where they have the Chinese, or Australia as regards both 
the Chinese and the Indians, or the East African Coast, it is all a question 
of low priced labour ousting high priced labour, and none of those who 
are ousted by the cheap labour like it, and you cannot expect them to like 
it. That will remain to the end of the chapter, and where they have the 
power they will doubtless use it. But I think that the Colonial Office and 
public opinion which this Association in the interests of the Indians must 
try to influence can do something, and what it can do, that I pledge the 
Association to do on behalf of the natives of India. (Applause.) I had 
invited Mr. Rhodes to attend this afternoon, and I think he would have 
done so if he had been in the country because this is a question upon 
which of all others he could speak best. There are parts of South Africa 
where the native Indians can be employed with far better advantage than 
in lowering prices in Natal. There are enormous tracts of South Africa 
which can only be developed with his assistance or with the assistance of 
Asiatics of equal calibre with them. There are none so good and there 
are none who will be so valuable under good regulations to develop South 
Africa. The future of South Africa depends very largely on the emigra- 
tion of Indians, and I do most earnestly trust that some serious effort will 
be made by the Government of India and the Colonial Office to pass 
regulations that can be worked without the abuses which are now com- 
plained of. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Peace (Agent General for Natal) denied zz /ofo the statement 
that the future of South Africa depended to a large extent on the future 
emigration of Indians into South Africa. From a long experience of South 
Africa he knew the Indians, and their good qualities; he had found them 
very good servants, and some of them very good friends. He challenged 
the lecturer’s right to speak as to the conditions under which Indians lived 
at the Cape, and denied that they were not well treated. Thousands upon 
thousands of In“ians had been introduced into Natal at the cost of the 
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Colonies, with free passages, guaranteed good wages, a Protector specially 
appointed to look after them, a hospital provided when they were sick, and 
a free passage back when they wanted to go home. How many thousands 
of English working men would jump at such a chance, and it must be 
remembered that the wages and food given to them were altogether 
superior to what they would receive in India. He denied that the natives of 
India required protection from the philanthropic societies in England. 
Surely at a time like this when Mr. Chamberlain’s hands were so full of a 
complexity of difficulties such as no other Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had had to encounter, the Association would hesitate before 
adding to his troubles, though Mr. Chamberlain was perfectly able to take 
care of himself. With regard to the franchise all who could satisfy the 
Governor in Council that they were qualified to exercise the franchise 
intelligently were admitted to it, and that meeting ought to be careful 
before letting the idea go forth that there was anything like ill-treatment of 
British Indians in South Africa. He confined his remarks entirely to 
Natal, where there had been many Indians who had displaced a great 
number of white men from avocations in which they earned their living. 
He did net know that that was a bad thing for the colony ; certainly it 
was not a bad thing for the Indians, and it would not be a bad thing for 
the Europeans who were displaced ?f it stimulated their enterprise, but 
they could not expect the men who were displaced either in the field of 
labour or in other spheres, to relish the process. If the same process went 
on in this country as occurred in Natal six weeks ago, and steamers full of 
Indians arrived ready to underbid the British workman in his labour, it 
would be pretty certain there would be some trouble in London. They 
would not argue about the rights of the question. Self-preservation was 
the first law. As for the prophecy which the Chairman had made that the 
Indians would swarm over the country and become the dominant 
race 

The CHAIRMAN denied he had ever made such a statement. What he 
had said was, the Indians would be very largely employed to develop those 
parts of South Africa which were not suited for European settlements. It 
was absurd to say they would become the dominant race. 

Mr. PEACE was sorry he had mistaken the Chairman’s remarks, and 
withdrew his statement. He would conclude by asking the Association to 
stay its hand for the reason that it had not got sufficient information on 
which an enlightened public opinion could be formed on the question. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Cust expressed his regret that the last speaker had not a copy of 
his paper, as he would then have been able to deal more in detail with the 
subject. The Association wanted the matter fully discussed. They had 
no pecuniary interest in the matter ; they were not colonists, but desired to 
look at the matter from an independent point of view. Their interest was 
the benefit of the human race, and the people of India especially. (Hear, 
hear.) They would also recollect that the colonists were not the ancient 
inhabitants of Natal as the Indians were of India. He remembered hear- 
ing from his brother, an officer at the Cape of Good Hope, of Natal being 
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occupied on a certain Christmas Day, 1838. That was why it was called 
Natal. 

Mr. PEACE: This was 400 years ago. Natal has been built up by 
British enterprise. 

Dr. Cust, continuing, said Mr. Peace must be alluding to some other 
event, because he well remembered Natal being occupied. A brother of 
his in the regiment was sent off by Sir George Napier when the Boers 
trecked to cross the Vaal River, and it was feared they would occupy 
Natal, and the regiment was sent by night about Christmas time to occupy 
Natal, and when the Boers went to take it they found we had already 
done so. 

Mr. LesLey Prosyn here took the chair. 

Mr. Pitta said he represented the people of Madras, who took a very 
keen interest in this subject. It was a matter affecting 300 millions of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, including subjects of the Native States. It wasa 
very serious question, not to say a dangerous one, and he hoped that some 
steps would be taken without any delay to remedy what he could only 
describe as an intolerable grievance. 

The CHarrMAN regretted Sir Lepel Griffin had had to leave before the 
conclusion of the meeting. He was sure they would all join in offering 
their best thanks to Dr. Cust for the very interesting paper which he had 
read, and which had given rise to such a warm discussion. (Applause.) 

Dr. Cust having returned thanks, the proceedings terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


“THE 60rh YEAR OF THE VICTORIAN ERA.” 

Whilst I regret the introduction of the words “ Diamond Jubilee,” as 
barring the use of “‘ Jubilee” for a future occasion when, as we all hope, 
Her Majesty’s still longer reign may be commemorated, I believe that 
the simple statement of fact that the present year 1897 A.D. is “the 6oth 
Victorian Year” or “the 6oth year of the Victorian Era” is its most 
accurate as well as its most excellent description, till, as Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects pray, the celebration of the 7oth or a still later Victorian 
year, assigns the current one into a historical place. The designation, 
which I suggest, increases in significance with every year, is itself its truest 
homage, and like the word “ Victoria,” to use an Oriental phrase, is always 
an “ism ba musamma” or “name that proves its praise.” The use of 
“record ” reign is inadmissible, because of the modern special application 
of the term, though History may yet “record” many more achievements 
in the present illustrious Era. To India, Her Majesty’s second gift of 
£500 is a spontaneous thought of the Mother of her famine-stricken 
people following on the exercise of the Sovereign’s bounty, and will be so 
appreciated in a country where the Government is described as “‘ MA-BAP” or 
‘a mother and a father,” in order to show its duties in their tender and 
severe, but just, aspects respectively. 

THE ORIGINATOR OF THE TITLE: “ Katsar-I-HInp.” 
PROPOSED COMMEMORATION AT THE ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE, WOKING. 

In commemoration of Her Majesty’s 60th year of reign, Dr. G. W. 
Leitner has, at his own expense, engaged the distinguished sculptor Signor 
Norfini, to model, from photographs or portraits, a series of busts of Indian 
Chiefs and others who have promoted Oriental learning, to be presented 
to a “Commemoration Gallery” at the Oriental Institute at Woking, 
where there are already busts of celebrities that have adorned, or that now 
adorn, the Victorian Era. The following works have so far been taken 
in hand: For the Bengal Presidency: H.H. the veteran Raja of Nabha 
represents the Sikh chivalry of the Panjab and their support of the Panjab 
University movement ; for the Bombay Presidency: H.H. the Gaekwar 
of Baroda is a patron of Anglo-Oriental education and in the Madras 
Satrapy, H.H. the Maharaja of Vizianagram is typical of Sanscrit scholar- 
ship and of liberal encouragement given to it. Muhammadan Chiefs and 
Scholars, whose religion objects to delineation by sculpture, will be repre- 
sented by their published works and other emblems of their learned 
activity. Among European practical Orientalists, there are the busts of 
the late Dr. W. H. Bellew and that of Sir Donald McLeod (in progress), 
whilst the learned Mentor of Bhaunagar statesmanship, Pandit Gauri 
Shankar, is already delineated. A bust of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
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by the eminent English sculptor, John Adams Acton, and one of Her 
Majesty in the year of Her accession, preside, as it were, over the gallery 
in progress, and Dr. Leitner also proposes to present a Statue of the 
Queen-Empress, as Kaisar-i-Hind, to the town of Woking, where he resides. 


“THE INDIAN CALENDAR.” 
(By R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit with Tables of Solar Eclipses by Dr. Schram.) 


In our last July number (pages 212-13) we attempted a review of Messrs. 
R. Sewell and S. B. Dikshit’s monumental work on “ The Indian Calendar ” 
and endeavoured to show its importance to every official, scholar and mer- 
chant connected with the East. We then expressed a hope that we might 
yet give the work the ample review that it deserved. 

We have now received, through Dr. Cust, an account by Mr, Sewell him- 
self, written in order to satisfy the learned curiosity of the former as to how 
this magnum opus was accomplished, but without the remotest intention by 
the writer that it should be published. Dr. Cust, however, rightly deemed 
that the cause of research would be advanced by showing how Mr. Sewell 
had surmounted the difficulties in his way and we, finally, obtained the 
permission of Mr. Sewell to publish a private letter, the unconventional 
style of which is an additional attraction to the sober chronicle of his im- 
Ed. 





portant achievement. 


[ Rough note by Mr. R. Sewell, shewing why the work was undertaken 
and how it was carried through. | 


I was placed on Archeological duty in 1881, in the Southern Presidency, 
and set to work to frame lists of antiquities, as directed by Government. 
But I resolved to do more if I could. The following were necessarily 
wanted : 

(a) Lists of antiquities so prepared that in any district any resident or 
visitors could ascertain what there was worth examining in the neighbour- 
hood ; how he could get to the place, and where the place was ; a summary 
of what had already been published about each, with references to volume 
and page, etc.; and a slight outline sketch of the history of that district 
from earliest known times. This was done in Vol. I. of the Madras ists 
of Antiquities. 

(6) But supposing an inscription was to be examined it would be valu- 
able for the student to know, if the grant was a royal grant or mentioned the 
name of the reigning sovereign, where other grants of the same sovereign 
were to be found, for purposes of comparison both as to date and the 
palzography of the inscription. (Is the character similar? etc.) This is 
now part of the same work, Vol. II. 

(c) Also, it would be very interesting for palzeographic study to have a 
complete list, so far as it could be arranged, of all inscriptions in chrono- 
logical order, which would enable a man to trace the changes of character 
from year to year, if so disposed. (Done in Vol. II.) 
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(@) I examined all the copper-plate inscriptions I could lay my hands 
on, and gave a brief account of them. (Vol. II. also.) 
‘ But there remained two very important bits of work that were in no 
sense required of me by Government. They were: 

I. To write as complete an account as possible, and as scientifically as 
possible, of the different dynasties, so that my supposed student could 
have ready to hand all necessary information about the sovereign mentioned 


) in the grant. This is done in my Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern-India, 
published also in Vol. II., with genealogical tables, and all the information 
: I could get together. It was a very heavy business, and was no part of my 


official duty, but I thought it necessary. 

II. The final desideratum was that the inquirer should be able to convert 
the Indian date into its corresponding English date. I could not get this 
work carried out in time for embodiment in Vol. II., so that the volume 
appeared without any chronological tables. 

; But I published a small set of tables of corresponding years in 1881, 
! giving only the years. That was something, but it was clear that a great 
deal more was wanted. I was terribly hard-worked officially, and could 
. not devote to the subject the time necessary, but I communicated my ideas 
F to W. S. Krishnasami Naidu, a good chronologist, who came to consult me 
about a set of tables he was anxious to prepare for the use of the Law- 
Courts. Together we incubated the system which, at last, after his death, 
I was enabled to publish in his South-J/ndian Chronological Tables. The 
work done on this was immense, as every date was separately calculated. 
He did the work and left the results roughly tabulated. I put them 
together in proper form for printing, and published them, as before said, in 
1889. 1 induced Government, however, to print only 50 copies, because 
I could not feel certain of the accuracy of K. N.’s work, and wanted the 





y ; tables fully tested before final issue. 
The copies were sent to various chronologists in Europe, but I received 
"7 little help, as no one could find time to examine them thoroughly. Some 


_ ; valuable criticism, however, was received from Dr. Burgess, Dr. Fleet and 
others, and I made up my mind pretty soon that the tables would not do 


y 

5 q as a final and authoritative Government publication. No further copies, 
t therefore, were printed. 

5 4 Meanwhile had appeared in the Judian Antiquary the tables of Dr. 


Schram (based on the “Ahargana”) and Prof. Jacobi. The latter’s tables 
" enabled anyone, with care, to determine adate. But I thought it necessary 
e to go somewhat beyond this for practical use in Courts by establishing the 
n exact moment of beginning of one day for each year, and naturally selected 
e the initial day of the year, from which all others could be measured. 
s Government promised to publish the new tables if I would work them 
out, but this was not settled till 1893. Early in that year I began. I 


a worked from Prof. Jacobi’s tables, and finally calculated all the dates 
)- and figures now published in columns 1 to 5, and 1g to end of Table I. of 
r the present volume. 


Then I started on the very important work of aiid the real inter- 
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calated and suppressed months in each luni-solar year, of which various 
lists, never quite agreeing with one another, had appeared,—the work of 
different writers. 

For the former (initial dates of the luni-solar year) it was necessary to 
determine, for the meridian of Ujjain, at mean sunrise on the morning of 
the new-moon day next following the sun’s entrance into Aries (“the first 
point of Aries” in European astronomy), in each year for the period taken 
(1600 years)—(a) the eastward distance of the moon from the sun in 
mean longitude, (4) the moon’s mean anomaly, (c) the sun’s mean anomaly 
(see Art. 102, p. 56)—all given in the simple form adopted by Prof. Jacobi, 
where a lunation is divided into 10,000 parts, and each part is taken as a 
unit—such unit being equal to about 44 minutes. 

These figures are given in columns 23-25. Column 19 gives the day 
following that new moon in English reckoning, and therefore the day cor- 
responding to the beginning of the Hindu luni-solar year. 

Now for the latter (the proper intercalated and suppressed months) it 
was necessary to calculate for each year the exact moments of the sun’s 
passing into the different signs of the zodiac (which passing the Hindus 
call a “sankranti”)—but without going into detailed explanation here see 
Art. 79, p. 49, of the new volume. This was another very laborious 
undertaking. 

Halfway through this I had the good fortune to secure the willing help 
of Sankara B. Dikshit, and together we have worked to the end. The 
letterpress is mostly his,—partly mine. 

About 10,000 separate calculations had to be made, besides the informa- 
tion given in columns 1-7, for Table I alone. The other Tables speak for 
themselves. 

In brief our work in this volume enables a man now by a purely mechanical 
process, with no special knowledge (only a little care), to decide in about 
ten minutes by his own fireside all the astronomical particulars necessary 
to prove the genuineness or falsity of any date given in an inscription or 
document all over India, and to fix the exact European day corresponding 
to the given Hindu or Muhammadan day. 

Before this volume appeared the information could only be obtained 
after months of delay and correspondence, because of the necessity that 
existed for the carrying out, by a trained astronomer, of special and 
separate calculations for each date in question. (Jacobi’s tables did away 
with this necessity equally with ours, except that they were only published 
in the columns of a scientific journal, the Zudian Antiquary and Epigraphia 
Indica, and were not generally available. Roughly speaking, Jacobi pointed 
out how it would be possible to make calculations, and we actually made 
all the calculations necessary. ) 

An inscription often mentions the Nakshatra and Yoga (pp. 38, 3), and 
an eclipse of sun or moon. If all these data are found to agree with the 
given date, it may almost certainly be assumed that that date is accurate,— 
which goes far to prove the document to be genuine. Our tables enable 
the Nakshatra and Yoga to be fixed in about one minute, after the date 
is ascertained. 
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And for the eclipses we have : 

(1) Dr. Schram’s excellent tables, now for the first time prepared for 
India. These enable one to determine, in three or four minutes, 
whether an eclipse of the sun occurred at all that day— 
whether it was visible at the place in question—what was the 
amount of the solar disk obscured—and the exact moment of 
its greatest phase. No words can say how deeply I appreciate 
all his kindness in the matter. 

(2) For lunar eclipses, the tables on which I am now engaged, and 
which I hope to publish separately, afterwards embodying 
them in a second edition. 

Finally we have gone, as fully and carefully as possible, into all the diffi- 
cult and intricate questions of Hindu chronology, and modes of reckoning 
—and explained their origin, and astronomic basis. Wherever necessary 
we have enabled calculations by the Szrya Siddhanta to be converted into 
calculations by the Arya Siddhanta, and have given tables to show how 
these vary. And in an appendix we have given tables for the finding of 
Jupiter’s mean and apparent longitude on any day (pp. 155 to end), which 
it is necessary to find for the purpose of reckoning years according to the 
“twelve-year cycle of Jupiter” (p. 37). 

The data given have been tested in all kinds of ways, and I have little 
doubt now as to their accuracy. If improvements suggest themselves (and 
already I perceive one or two), I hope to embody them in a second edition. 


“A NEGLECTED LITERARY FIELD.” 

The question raised by “Civilian” in your last issue is, in my opinion, 
one of great importance, not only from a literary, but more especially from 
an educational point of view. Beyond acquiring a general idea of the 
History of India as a whole, the lads in Indian schools and colleges have 
no opportunity of learning any details of the history of that part of the 
country in which they were born, and which may possibly have been as 
distinct from the rest of India as England, for instance, is from Russia. 
In our own schools we should not think of limiting a boy’s historical 
knowledge to a general history of Europe only, but this is the course we 
follow in India. A boy educated in Poona learns nothing more of the 
history of the great Mahratta nation than he can pick up from Mill, 
Marshman, Elphinstone or Wheeler. It is the same with a Bangalore 
boy, although for the instruction of both there exist such admirable his- 
tories as those of Grant Duff and Wilks. With all due respect, I do not 
think that Mr. Irvine’s plan of taking periods quite meets the want. 
Studies of this kind can only command a limited field and will be of 
interest only to advanced scholars. I admit the difficulty which Mr. 
Irvine points out of separating the different provinces, but surely an 
ethnographical classification would be possible. But this is a matter of 
detail which could easily be settled after due discussion, if only the neces- 
sity of local histories were once acknowledged. Mr. Beames’ suggestion 
of an “‘ Indian Historical Research Society ” is, I think, a very happy one, 
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and it would be by no means difficult for such a body to decide how the 
vast Indian Peninsula should be divided for the purpose of local histories. 
Probably there are not many new materials available, but what we want is 
to clear the huge jungle of Indian history, with its rapidly-shifting scenes, 
and its strange uncouth names, and to divide it into separate clearings, 
each as it were in a ring fence of its own. Take for instance Tod. It is 
a perfect mine of wealth as regards material, but how many persons have 
read the two volumes through, and how many of these have retained any- 
thing like a clear knowledge of Rajasthan history after having done so? 
Mr. Irvine and Mr. Beames both allude to the difficulty of publication, 
and all of us who have attempted anything of the kind know to our cost 
how little profit is to be gained from such a venture. But it seems to me 
that if a systematic attempt were made by a Society of the kind as pro- 
posed by Mr. Beames, there would be a possibility of the books being 
made profitable to publishers as well as to authors. If once the educa- 
tional authorities could be made to admit the necessity of local histories, 
and they could be produced in anything like a cheap and popular form, 
they would find a ready and constant sale as class and text books, and 
more expensive editions could be used as prizes. Here is a matter in 
which the Society might wel! ask for the assistance of the Government. 

There is another matter in which a Society of this kind would be of the 
greatest use to the members, and that is in mutual help and criticism. 
The latter is what we all especially are in need of, and it is exactly what 
we do not get. Speaking for myself and with reference to my recent 
attempt to localise Deccan History, though I have received many notices 
of my book all more or less favourable, I cannot help feeling a shrewd 
suspicion that the majority of the writers read little or nothing more of the 
book than the preface. The ordinary English critic has not the time or 
the inclination to read a book on Indian history, of which probably he 
knows next to nothing: members, however, of a Historical Research 
Society would have different tastes, and I am sure all of us would gladly 
welcome intelligent criticism made in a kindly spirit. For instance, Mr. 
Irvine says that in some of my concluding chapters there are statements it 
would be his duty to challenge. I shall be only too much obliged to him 
if he will do so either in your columns or elsewhere, for I am anxious to 
know where I am wrong, and shall welcome correction from so high a 
historical authority. 


J. D. B. GRIBBLE. 
Secunderabad, January 13, 1897. 


THE NATAL AGENT-GENERAL ON DR. CUST’S PAPER. 


“Without discrediting Dr. Cust’s motives, my judgment, as one who 
knows by personal experience the beneficial conditions which Indian 
subjects enjoy in Natal, is, that just in proportion as Dr. Cust might get 
support for the general opinions he has expressed in his Paper, so he would 
probably injure those whom he wishes to befriend. 

“There is absolutely no room for any outside influence to produce any 
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good effect in this matter, which is having careful consideration by the 
various Governments concerned. 

“As I had not seen or heard Dr. Cust’s Paper, when I joined in the 
discussion at the meeting of the East India Association on Monday last, I 
shall be glad if you will publish this letter. 

‘“WALTER PEACE, 
“ Agent General.” 
17th March 1897. 


THE GOLDFIELDS IN CELEBES. 

We have received from one of the Dutch pioneers in the discovery of 
the Diamond fields in South Africa, the true history of which has yet to 
be written, an apparently well-supported statement regarding the existence 
of “ paying alluvial and native goldfields in Celebes,” a healthy island, 
where large concessions of likely land may be obtained on the payment 
of a mere trifle to the native Chief concerned and to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. Certainly the Malay inhabitants of Celebes have always paid 
certain taxes in gold-dust, but they seem to be averse to mining and 
tunneling. Satisfactory experiments have already been made at Hamburg 
on several tons of quartz supplied from auriferous reefs in Celebes and a 
Dutch firm seems anxious to send out prospectors, but our correspondent, 
who offers to give every information yet not to publish his name, believes 
that the whole question can only be quickiy, properly and thoroughly dealt 
with by British enterprise and he, therefore, suggests the formation of a 

British Syndicate in this country. We can only refer him to Mr. Rhodes 
and Colleagues who may soon be available for such “ safe investments,” for 
even diamonds, copper, silver and petroleum, not to speak of coal, are 
thrown in as among the probable “finds ” of the new Eldorado. 


AFGHANISTAN, CHITRAL AND THE KAFIRS. 

We reserve to our next issue our reply to the falsification of history that 

is being attempted by interested persons in justification of the surrender of 
Kafiristan to Afghanistan. It is alleged, zz¢er alia, in a paragraph quoted 
by the Zzmes that since the Afghan annexation the Kafir raids on Chitral 
had ceased. Now we have a report in our possession written by a native 
explorer in our employ in 1873 who made his way over Swat and the 
Lowarai Pass into Chitral, and describes at length how his party were only 
molested by Bashgali Kafirs at the compulsion of the then Mehtar of 
Chitral, Aman-ul-Mulk, and how on leaving Chitral, where the inhabitants 
of every third house had been sold into slavery, the Mehtar sought to prevent 
their travelling into Badakhshan through independent Kafir territory, lest 
they should zo¢ be plundered for his benefit, and thus his revenue suffer. 
“To make assurance doubly sure,” however, we are just bringing out the 
Ethnographical Dialogues compiled in Chitrali and Persian by the late 
Mehtar Nizam-ul-Mulk in which the traveller is warned not to take a 
Chitrali with him into Kafiristan proper, if he wishes to escape being killed or 
plundered, the former being done by Kafirs hostile to Chitral, and the other 
by subject Kafirs, an unaccompanied traveller being safe throughout generous 
and jovial Kafiristan. Officials from Chitral, of course, like Dr. Robertson, 
have always been perfectly safe. The assertion also made in Dr. (now Sir) 
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G. Robertson’s book, as to the prevalence of small-pox in that country, when 
it had only recently reached the border of Bashgal owing to contamination 
with Chitral, has now been fully disproved by the Amir ordering all those 
Kafirs to be vaccinated that are to be deported from their fatherland, for, out 
of it, they almost invariably caught small-pox, from which they were free 
at home. Indeed, the whole of Dardistan was also free from syphilis, 
cholera and Rinderpest before our invasion of it with European and Indian 
troops. 


PROFESSOR VAMBERY ON THE SULTAN. 

Professor Vambery, if correctly reported in the leading article of the 
Evénement of the roth ultimo., maintains that the Sultan, whom he would 
otherwise consign to the tutelage of the European Powers, is the spiritual 
head of all Mussulmans. ‘The words attributed to him by the interviewer 
are textually : “In his capacity as ‘sub-lieutenant ’ of God, the Commander 
of the faithful, has a unique position in the world—infinitely superior to 
that of the Pope. He is not only the secular master of his Empire, he is 
also, above all, the uncontested spiritual Chief of the whole of Islim. Venera- 
tion for his august person is a dogma.” A greater misrepresentation has 
never been made, and I hope that Prof. Vambery will hasten to repudiate 
it. There is no Pontificate in Islam. The Sultan, like your Queen, is 
“the Defender of the Faith,” but that does not imply that either is a 
spiritual Head like the Pope or higher than the Pope. Your Review has 
defended the claims of the Sultan to a de facto Khalifate among Sunnis, 
principally of the Hanefi School, but neither the Persians nor Shiahs 
elsewhere, nor the Moroccans, nor the bulk of the Arabs and of Muham- 
madan Africans, although Sunnis, admit it. A pamphlet has just been 
issued by some of the professors of the celebrated Muhammadan Azhar 
University, showing that an unjust or incompetent Khalifa must be deposed 
as a sacred duty by pious Muhammadans, and, as this pamphlet has been 
suppressed at Constantinople, it is considered by Mussulmans of the 
orthodox school that the Sultan is injuring his position as Khalifa in thus 
interfering with the issue of religious edicts or Fetwas, which would certainly 
be his function, and not that of the Sheikh-ul-Islam and of others learned in 
religion, if he were the uncontested spiritual Head of all Islim, instead of 


being its secular defender. 
NawwAs ABDURRASHID KHAN. 


NATIVE AND EUROPEAN GRAMMARIANS OF ARABIC: 
A REJOINDER. 
By M. S. HOWELL, LL.D., C.LE. 


Professor De Goeje, in concluding his reply to my criticisms on his 
edition (the third) of Wright’s Arabic Grammar, asks why I did not 
publish similar criticisms cn the second edition of that work during the 
14 years which intervened between the publication of that edition in 
1874-5 and the death of the author in 1889, or, in the alternative, why, 
having the privilege of the author’s acquaintance, I did not submit my 
observations to him by letter. Many reasons may obviously be assigned 
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for not having reviewed a book ; but in this case one will suffice. I never 
had the good luck to possess, or, to the best of my recollection, even to 
see, a copy of the second edition. The references to Wright’s Grammar 
contained in the Notes of my own work (Parts II. and IIL, pp. r1a, 18a, 
29A, published in 1880) are all to the first edition, of which I had a copy, 
bought when I was a scholar at Corpus Christi College, Oxon., in 1859-62, 
not to the second, which, if my memory serves me right, my booksellers 
assured me in 1879 or 1880 was quite out of print. If Professor De 
Goeje’s question be referred to the first edition, my answer is that, when 
I had acquired sufficient knowledge of the subject, that edition had 
long been superseded by the second, of the contents of which I was 
ignorant. As to submitting a list of corrigenda to Professor Wright, that 
would have been rather a delicate matter, considering his eminence among 
Arabic scholars: but I sent him a copy of each instalment of my Grammar, 
as soon as it was published ; and no man was better qualified than he to 
perceive and appreciate such differences as were to be found between his 
own teaching and the views of the native authorities cited in my work. If 
Professor De Goeje’s question is intended to convey the insinuation that 
I kept back my criticisms until Wright’s death should give me an oppor- 
tunity of publishing them without risk of finding myself confuted by him, 
it is sufficient for me to point out that, after Wright’s lamented death early in 
1889, I still kept silence for more than 7 years, until August or September 
1896, when the Editor of this Review sent me a copy of the new edition 
(vol. i.) brought out by Professor De Goeje, and requested me to notice it. 
And it was solely in compliance with this request that I wrote the article 
which, appearing in the number of October 1896, has had the misfortune 
to displease Professor De Goeje. 

The proper issue, however, between that Professor and me is not 
whether my criticisms are well-timed, but whether they are well-founded. 
Now my position is briefly this. The Arabs were not, nor are they now, 
an illiterate race, whose grammar must be invented for them by foreign 
scholars. Their own learned men, native or naturalized, through the 
ceaseless labours of many centuries, have developed, and brought to per- 
fection, a very accurate and elaborate system of grammar in exact harmony 
with the peculiar genius of their language. That system of grammar, 
whether it coincides or not with the notions of grammar familiar to 
European scholars from the study of languages of a radically different 
type, is an ultimate fact, which cannot be dismissed as a guantité néglige- 
able. When an European scholar writes a grammar of Arabic, he ought 
to follow the native grammarians for three reasons, (1) because they are 
far more likely to be correct expounders of their own language than any 
foreigner, however learned, can ever hope to be ; (2) because their system 
of grammar is the basis of all grammatical explanations in the countless 
commentaries, glosses, and other exegetical aids indispensable for the 
study of the more difficult works in Arabic literature ; (3) because it is 
the only system available for the discussion of grammatical questions with 
contemporary scholars of Oriental countries. If, on any point, the 
European author’s judgment compels him to dissent from the opinion 
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prevailing among the native grammarians, his duty to his readers binds 
him to state that opinion, and to give his reasons for rejecting it. Such 
points of difference, if he be wise, will be few. For it is very dangerous 
for a foreigner to forsake native guidance, and follow his own opinion or 
that of some other foreigner. Professor De Goeje has unwittingly supplied 
me with an apt illustration of this danger.* 


THE LAST INDIAN BUDGET. 

The telegraphic summary of Sir James Westland’s Budget figures is less 
unsatisfactory than there was reason to expect. Briefly the famine is 
estimated to cost, including direct imperial and provincial expenditure and 
loss of railway earnings and of other revenue, Rx. 6,081,000 in 1896-97, 
and Rx. 5,005,000 in 1897-98. But the resulting Imperial deficit of the 
two years is owing to improvements on other accounts only Rx. 4,451,000. 
The most important factor in bringing about this reduction is the rise which 
has taken place in the gold value of the Rupee, accounting as it does for 
Rx. 1,329,000 in 1896-97, and Rx. 1,360,000 in 1897-98. In this con- 
nection it is to be regretted that there is still no definite announcement as 
to the future policy of the Government in regard to the Rupee, and as 
to any measure for putting that coin on a scientific and sound basis. 

Sir James Westland explains very simply the history of the Famine 
Fund since 1888. There are some people who, without wishing to go 
quite so far as the man in the New Testament parable who tied up his 
money in a napkin, are still foolish enough to think the Famine Insurance 
Fund should have been absolutely ear marked against the day of need. 


We hope the summary given below will show them that the fund has been 
used for the purpose for which it was formed. 


Rx. 
Protective Railways 6,560,000 
Protective irrigation works 1,810,000 


Interest on guaranteed Railways ... ore 3,630,000 
Famine relief ... 


es ste — 320,000 
Reduction of debt and part cost of construc- 

tion of productive works 5,320,000 

Total fifteen years famine insurance... Rx. 17,640,000 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASE ACT. 

It will be noticed that the Army Sanitary Commission do not propose 
the re-imposition, even with modifications, of an Act that is alike advocated 
and opposed by amateur patrons of the Army. It points out that the Act 
had been a failure in reducing the evil, though unchecked liberty has now 
increased it. It is, indeed, inconceivable that in the Continental Armies 
the percentage of the afflicted soldiers should range between 26 and 46 per 
mille, whereas in the British Army in India it was never below 400 and is 


* Dr. Howell then proceeds in detail to confute Prof. de Goeje in a most scholarly 
comparison of the contested grammatical points, which want of space compels us very 
reluctantly to postpone to our next issue.—Ep. 
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now over 600. It seems to me that there must be a mistake in the figures ; 
that is to say that it is not improbable that every admission of a soldier, 
even for a milder form of the disease, is counted over and over again as so 
many separate soldiers, for it is not likely that the British soldier should be, 
at least, ten times more vicious and careless than the soldier of any other 
country in Europe and that the military administration should, even with 
the precautions of the Act, be ten times worse. The fault, no doubt, con- 
sists in not giving more permissions to marry, in sending out the soldiers 
too young, in not paying sufficiently to attract a better class, in not giving 
them a chance, however remote, of rising from the ranks and in not doing 
enough to provide them with studies and healthful occupations and amuse- 
ments, though much is already being done in these directions. The native 
Sepoy is married and respectable and, even should he fail to come up to 
the standard of his caste or religion, its hereditary instincts keep him, 
comparatively speaking, free from contamination, but the British soldier, 
whom animal food and intoxicants keep in a state of excitement in a hot 
climate, easily loses a self-respect, which his home associations are too far 
to foster. It is not too much to say that the exhibitions which he makes 
of himself largely tend to undo the advantage of his keeping India by the 
sword. The contempt for the “gora log,” “white people” or “white trash,” as 
he is called by the natives, must, unless a better class of soldiers is attracted 
or the best men of the present class are better treated, at last, overcome 
the fear in which they are now held. Cromwell’s Ironsides did not require 
to be thus protected and it is discreditable, as it is unnecessary and politi- 
cally a danger, for a civilized Government in an Oriental country to regulate 
vice. Indeed, the inspection of men would be a‘ greater deterrent than 
that of the women, and the Army Commission suggest something of the 
kind. That kidnapping for an attractive supply went on under the old 
Act is undoubted ; that it has spread pollution among the natives is equally 
certain, and that it has been inefficacious, as well as tyrannical in its 
operations, may be read even between the lines of the Report of the Army 
Sanitary Commission. POLITICAL. 


MUHAMMADAN GATHERING AT WOKING. 

A gathering. of ‘Muhammandan visitors to England took place at “the 
Pearl-Mosque ” at Woking on the 5th March, in celebration of the I’d-ul- 
Fitr festival which follows their month of fasting or Ramazan. Among 
those present were four of Her Majesty’s Indian attendants, the Prince of 
Rampur and his tutor, other Indians, members of the Persian Legation 
and community in London, etc. The prayers and readings were conducted 
by a Maulvi and Haji. After their conclusion, a meal, prepared in accord- 
ance with Muhammadan rules, was partaken by those present, which was 
followed by a “ Mushda’ra” or “ poetical gathering ” of the visitors, at the 
Oriental University Institute, where recitations and improvisations in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Urdu verse took place. The Oriental 
publications of the Institute, including the photographed Manuscript of 
the Koran of the Institute, were then inspected, and the gathering dis- 
persed late in the afternoon after a visit to the pleasure-grounds of the 
Institute, the day being an exceptionally fine one. 
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THE PARIS ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


The International Congress of Orientalists to be held in Paris from the 
sth to the 12th Sept. 1897 has already issued an interesting programme, 
in which we notice that H.S.H. Archduke Rainer, who was one of, the 
patrons of the 1891 London Congress together with H.R H. the Duke 
of Connaught, has also joined the forthcoming Congress with H.M. 
Oscar II. King of Sweden and Norway and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
as Presidents of Honour. We are also very glad to see that one of the 
objects for which the 1891 Congress contended and in which it took the 
lead, will be adopted by the next Meeting. We refer to the preparation of 
“ Summaries” in all branches of Oriental learning up to date since the 
preceding Congress, so that scholars and practical Orientalists will know 
exactly where they are in their respective specialities. Considerable rail- 
way and steam-boat reductions for Members of the Congress are in pro- 
gress in every direction, except as yet in England where the Royal Asiatic 
Society has appointed a Committee in aid of the Paris Congress. The 
subscription is 20 francs, or 16 shillings, which may be sent to Mr. 
E. Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, or to Messrs. Luzac and Co. 46 
Great Russell Street, London. The President of the Congress is Mr. 
C. Schefer of the Jystitut, the Director of the Paris School of Living 
Oriental Languages. We have long advocated the formation of a similar 
School in this country, of which the Oriental Section at King’s College 
was an early instalment and we hope to see it at last fully established 
in London by the Royal Commission over which Lord Reay now presides. 
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— CaTHOLIC Mission LIBRARY ; SHANGHAI. 

ales, 1. Vartttés Sinologiques, No. 10. Histoire du Royaume de Ou, 
the 1122—473 B.C., by Rev. P. ALBERT TSCHEPE, S.J. This is the tenth of 
the an excellent series of studies published within the past five years by the 
n of Jesuit Fathers at Shanghai. As probably many English readers are still 
the ignorant of the solid work already accomplished in the direction of exact 
now study by the members of this important mission, we may as well enumerate 
rail- the series. 1. Father Havret’s Ts’ung-ming Island and Yangtsze Delta ; 
pro 2. Father Havret’s History of An-hwei Province; 3. Father Gaillard’s 
atic History of the Cross and the Svastika in China; 4. Father Gandar’s 
The History of the Grand Canal; 5. Father Etienne Zi’s Study of the Civil 
Mr. Examination System; 6. Father Le Gall’s Study of Chu Hi’s Con- 
46 fucianism ; 7. Father Havret’s Study on the Si-an Fu tablet; 8. Father 
Mr. Pétillon’s Literary Allusions; 9. Father Zi’s Military Examinations. The 
ing whole of these works belong to what may be called the new era in 
ilar Chinese studies ; that is to say ; (allowance made for human imperfections) ; 
ege Chinese is now better understood than in the days of Ricci and Prémare ; 
1ed translations are more trustworthy than in the days of Rémusat and 


les. Panthier. There are better and more numerous reference books in all 
languages, on history, on geography, on philosophy, on matters of revenue 
and social life. 

Father Tschepe tells us he has spent many years in evangelizing work 
within Kiang Su province (part of the old Ou kingdom), which, with 
An Hwei and East Chih Li, comprises the Jesuit field of action in China. 
He lost all his papers during the riots of five years ago, but he has since 
set bravely to work to make good the defects inseparable from such a 
disaster. He has still been able to give us a number of quaint illustra- 
tions and rare old maps, and there are added appendices explaining in 
detail the delta, canal, and lake systems. The war between the rival kings 
Fucha of Ou and Kowtsien of Yiieh is one of the most interesting and 
popular subjects in Chinese history, and reminds one in many respects 
forcibly of the conquest of Israel by Babylon. On page 49 Father Tschepe 
prints a reduced copy of the tomb inscription to the statesman Ki-tsz of 
Ou, originally written by Confucius with his own hand, as explained in the 
paper on “ The Life and Labours of Confucius,” published in this number. 
Either the stone or the carving of the letters was renewed during the 
Mongol dynasty, but there is something not quite clear about the date. 


E. Leroux ; Paris. 

2. Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Tsien, translated and annotated by 
EpouaRD CHAVANNES, Professor at the College de France. (Volume second.) 
The first volume was reviewed by Prof. C. de Harlez in our number of April, 
1896. M. Chavannes is setting systematically to work in his self-imposed 
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task of textually translating and annotating the standard Chinese histories. 
The second volume now issued covers the most interesting and spirited 
periods of ancient development, the collapse of the old feudal system 
before the irresistible organization of the western state of Ts‘in ; the welding 
of almost the whole of China as we know it in modern days into one 
centralised administration ; the building of the great wall, destruction of 
literature, struggle for supremacy between Hiang Yii and the Duke of 
P’ei; and finally the triumph of the last-named, who secured himself and 
his family upon the throne of China under the dynastic style of Han. 
This volume does not carry us so far as the western advance of China into 
the Turkestan regions, but it introduces to us the Hiung-nu or Turko- 
Scythians for the first time in intelligitwe form: on one occasion the 
Emperor himself was surrounded and well-nigh taken prisoner. It was 
under his son, the Marcus Aurelius of' China, usually known as Wén Ti, 
that China succeeded in gaining an effective hold upon the region of 
which modern Canton is the capital. 

It is a matter of common complaint with those who are curious to 
understand something definite about Chinese history that no specialist 
will take the trouble to place the whole of the available original evidence 
before the public. Dr. Legge has, through his masterly translations, made 
the classics available to us all. M. Chavannes is patiently following the 
same course in regard to classical history. If we set aside the Spring and 
Autumn Annals of Confucius, (which the Emperor K‘ang-hi in 1691 
officially characterised as the first true historical work), and the meagre 
ancient records which he revised and collated, serious Chinese history 
may be said to begin with the work of Sz-ma T’s‘ien, and there is now no 
excuse for anyone who can read French for pleading ignorance. Ample 
notes explain every doubtful point. Facsimiles are given of the few still 
surviving inscriptions indited in obsolete character. There is an excellent 
index for facilitating back references. In short, the means are at hand for 
gaining almost as exact an acquaintance with China of the past, her policy 
and her customs, as it is possible for a Chinaman himself to do. Another 
important result of M. Chavannes’ conscientious labour is that persons 
totally unacquainted with Chinese literature are now in a position to check 
the statements of those who have hitherto seemed to possess a monopoly 
of such knowledge. In addition to his merits as a sagacious and discern- 
ing translator, M. Chavannes has established for himself quite a special 
reputation in the department of chronology ; his iatest rectifications of the 
tables by the help of which exact Gregorian dates may be calculated have 
been published in the Z‘oung Pao Archives, pubiished at Leyden. 

Previous to the receipt of this second volume, the writer of these lines 
had just completed a perusal of the original text of the S/7.47, at least so 
far as the annals of the five emperors go. As the word-for-word translation 
of these chapters, with introductory preface and notes, take up for the two 
volumes over 1,000 pages of French printing, it will readily be understood 
that from so vast a mass of material it is difficult to single out any par- 
ticular passages for special praise. The Chinese written language is better 
understood now than it was in the days of Julien and Panthier. Moreover 
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‘M. Chavannes, unlike those two savants, has had the advantage of personal 
residence in China. It is no exaggeration to say that he inaugurates a 
new era in Chinese work: it is by no means flattery to describe him as one 
of the very first of the exact school. 


3. The War between China and Japan (in Chinese), by YounG J. ALLEN. 
The native name of this book is, literally, Central East Battle Record 
Trunk Tip. This has nothing to do with “straight tips,” but means: 
“The account from top to toe of the fighting between the Central and 
East Empires.” The fierce, hirsute portrait of Dr. Allen (Lin Yo-chi) on 
the frontispiece is enough to strike terror into the stoutest Chinese heart, 
for his flowing beard conceals half his body as well as his face, and is 
certain to be connected by the native mind in some devious way with the 
defeat of the Chinese. The author, so far as the Chinese composition 
goes, appears to be one Kung Sin-ming ; the general preface, however, is 
signed by “the American doctor,” on the roth day after Easter 1896; though 
it is not stated that he actually wrote it, for preface-writing is a fine art, 
and quite a speciality amongst the most difficult and recondite portions 
of Chinese literary style. The work is terribly long, and in eight volumes, 
a single one of which would have been quite sufficient for the general 
reader. The mere list of contents is appalling. First come five prefaces, 
then seven abstract lectures on war by Dr. Allen, Mr. Timothy Richard, 
and others. Then an account of the Chinese Admiralty, Corean intrigues, 
correspondence with Japan, the Russian railway, English railways, the 
French in Annam, etc. The second volume consists of imperial decrees, 
and of reports upon all matters leading up to or connected with the war. 
The third contains rather flattering portraits of the Mikado and his 
Empress, besides very good ones of the senile King of Corea, Admiral 
Ting, Admiral Itd, and Marshal Oyama. Then comes an enormous 
number of telegrams from all sorts of persons in all parts of the world, 
having reference in a greater or less degree to the war. The fourth volume 
contains the Mikado’s formal announcement of war, issued apparently in 
Chinese—only a moderately successful imitation of the genuine imperial 
article—and 17 wearisome chapters of Corean history, Corean intrigues, 
newspaper extracts, etc., with one chapter oddly interpolated giving an 
account of the Formosan “‘republic.” It isa relief to get to the fifth volume, 
which gives us excellent portraits of Li Hung-chang and Count It6. Then 
follow copies of all the correspondence between the first abortive mission, 
Li’s mission, and the Japanese, together with the various treaties made, the 
alterations, suggestions, and conversations. A summary of all this, which 
is decidedly interesting, was, however, published in the Hong Kong China 
Mail six months ago, and none of either the Japanese or the Chinese 
heroes are of sufficient magnitude to make it worth the western world’s 
while to inquire any further into the matter. The original correspondence 
between poor Admiral Ting and the Japanese Admiral It touching the 
surrender of Wei-hai-wei is new, although English summaries were pub- 
lished in local newspapers at the time. Admiral Ting’s last letter of the 
12th February, 1395, runs: “I have just received your reply, and beg to 
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express my gratitude on behalf of those whose lives are being saved. I 
also thank you for your presents ; but, as our two countries are at war, I 
could not think of accepting them, and therefore beg to return them with 
my most heartfelt acknowledgments. Your letter stipulates for the 
surrender of forts, ships, and munitions of war to-morrow ; but this is too 
short a notice, as the men require some little time to hand in their arms 
and pack up their effects, and I fear can hardly manage to finish by to- 
morrow. I beg therefore you will extend the time up to the z2nd of the 
Chinese first moon (16th February), when you can enter the port, and take 
over on separate days the Lew-Kung-tao forts and arms, together with the 
ships still remaining. You may depend absolutely on my word. My best 
compliments, and the three packets of presents, go with this incomplete 
note.” The sixth volume consists of interminable treatises upon war in 
general, this war in particular, right principles, charity—in fact like the 
speech of the celebrated Roman advocate described by Martial, upon 
everything except the ¢hree goats he was instructed to reclaim : ‘‘ Advocate ! 
You only make a noise about the battle of Cannz, the war of Mithridates, 
the perfidy of the Carthaginians,—about Sulla, Marius, and Mucius. 
Speak then, I pray you of my ¢Aree goats.” The seventh volume contains 
chapters on the following subjects: 1. China is not a fighting country. 
2. China is a trading country. 3. Disbandingtroops. 4. The harm done 
to China by philosophers. 5. Ten reasons for not holding Formosa. 
6. The Mussulman Rebellion. 7. Admiral Lang. 8. Sir Thomas Wade. 


9g. Mr. Forster of the United States. 1o. Herr von Hanneken, etc. 
The eighth volume once more relapses into the still more congenial 
vague philosophy, e.g., New plans for securing peace; The regulation of 
Finance ; The Reform School ; Signs of the times; Mr. Timothy Richard, 


etc, 

The fact is, there is a great deal of fine confused information heaped 
together anyhow in Dr. Allen’s eight volumes, if one only had the 
time and the patience to pick it out. A Chinese idea of dealing with 
them, so far as the Chino-Japanese war is concerned, is this: Eight strong 
men of the criminal class, armed with scissors, paste, and blacking brushes 
ought to be turned each into a separate room and be instructed to black 
out all that does not touch the immediate subject at issue, cutting out, and 
pasting together, in order of dates, those limited portions which do. Food 
to be given in proportion to results attained. Dr. Allen should then be 
sentenced to a week’s confinement as a first-class prisoner in a light 
and comfortable room, the imprisonment to cease so soon as the copy 
should have assumed a connected and readable form. Mr. Timothy 
Richard should then be made to read over the proofs, assisted by his 
Chinese friends, from beginning to end: one volume should be re-issued 
containing an amended account of the war, and the other seven should be 
recast in the shape of miscellaneous works on philosophy, political 
economy, and things in general. 

4. The Wan Kwoh Kung Pao; or, Review of the Times. Edited by 
Rev. Dr. Y. S. ALLEN. Printed at Shanghai. This is a native monthly 
magazine, established in 1868. As No. 87 of April and No. go of July 
1896 are now before us, we presume that the publication must once have 
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been biennial or quarterly. We have never even seen a copy of it before, 
having always preferred the genuine native article to Chinese composition 
with a foreign tinge about it, which grates upon our prejudiced literary 
sense much as the grotesque spectacle of a Japanese in a Azmeno, patent 
leather boots, and a billycock is one which our sensitive eye willingly 
avoids. There can however be no doubt that this class of work must do a 
great deal of good amongst the Chinese, and the Aung Puo probably has a 
considerable circulation. For an Englishman, it may be wearisome to read 
in Chinese Dr. Edkin’s paper upon A-tang Sz-mi (Adam Smith), and “ How 
to enrich a nation”; but unquestionably there is much of novelty and 
interest in it to a thinking Chinaman. A version is given of the supposed 
ecret treaty between Russia and China: as it\s retranslated into Chinese 
from the English version already once translated from the apocryphal 
original Chinese for the Worth China Daily News, it cannot of course pre- 
tend to any authenticity ; but the composition is highly creditable, and is 
certainly of a higher order than either the Nanking-Tientsin treaties or the 
recent Japanese treaty with China. Dr. Faber’s Chinese theories of Human 
Nature are excellent. Fa Chi-an (the name by which he is known in 
China) has for many years locally distinguished himself by the profundity 
of his metaphysical and Confucian expositions : the literary Chinese mind 
rather enjoys quips and quibbles upon the precise nature of man’s evil orgood 
germs, just as a Scotch congregation settles itself comfortably in the corners 
of the pews when the ‘‘ meenister” announces his intention to divide his 
definitions of temptation and damnation each into seventeen sub-categories. 
The notes on Chinese Affairs, the Foreign Mail Summary, Telegraphic 
ews, etc., differ very little from what we are accustomed to read in the 
daily native papers, except that, as with the young ladies’ editions of 
Shakespeare, such Falstaffian subjects as tea-house flirtations, concubines, 
opium ouris, and jollifications generally are carefully excluded. There is 
a tea-cake and cold mutton flavour about the fare provided. It appears 
from the advertisement portion that Dr. Faber has already published over 
a hundred works in the native tongue: Mr. Timothy Richard (Li Ti-mo) 
comes in a good second. British traders might do worse than send out 
advertisements to the Van Kweh Kung Pao. It is noteworthy that the 
North-German Lloyd is the only steamer company which is enterprising 
enough to puff itself here: it informs the Chinese world that it completes 
the service between Europe and Shanghai in 30 days, “ quicker than any 
other line” ; has special accommodation for women; electric lights, and 
music (the music, we beg to add, is usually execrable, and it is disagree- 
able to be asked to subscribe to it) Messrs. F. C. Calvert and Co., of 
Manchester, are the only British firm to advertise, and we hope their 
carbolic soap will in consequence wash some of the Chinese sins away. 
E. H. PARKER. 


THE STORY OF OUR AFRICAN CRISIS. 
Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND Co. 


5. Messrs. A. Constable seem to have the talent of publishing the right 
thing at the right time. Not to speak of Nansen’s book, the Czar’s visit 
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to this country synchronized with their publication of his Indian and other 
impressions, and, now that the South African Committee is sitting, they 
opportunely issue “ Zhe Story of our African Crisis,” by E. GARRETT (else- 
where F. £. Garrett) and E. J. Epwarps of the Cafe Times. Nothing 
more judicial, from the British standpoint, has hitherto appeared. Without 
anticipating the verdict of the Committee, of Parliament and of the public, 
one can already see that, under the influence of the same feelings, it was 
natural that Rhodes should believe in the sympathy and support of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Dr. Jamieson should become the dme damnée of Mr. Rhodes, 
and Col. Willoughby should assure his officers that they were acting under 
secret orders of Government. That the High Commissioner should have 
enquired into, and even prepared for, possible eventualities was only his 
duty as it was of the Colonial Office, as it was, on his side, of President 
Kriiger, but between that attitude, which the Foreign Offices of the most 
friendly countries must always consider within the range of possibilities 
against which to guard, and a conspiracy to revolutionize and raid a friendly 
State there is a vast difference, whatever may be inferred to the contrary 
by Mr. Stead’s caricature of Dr. Harris, as a possible go-between in the 
alleged Chamberlain-Rhodes exchanges of views. The fact is simply that 
“the wish was father to the thought” of benefiting each from their several 
standpoints, zf anything happened in the Transvaal and Dr. Jamieson 
erred in creating the something that dd happen. What is curious is that 
military officers obeying a secret mission, as they believed, should complain 
of being “retired” on failure. This is done in all countries, and the com- 
plaint only shows the incapacity of Englishmen for plotting and, perhaps in 
this case, their reluctance to sacrifice pay and position for an idea, the success 
of which they thought would lead them to fame, promotion and decorations. 
Indeed, the altruistic heroic element is rather distinguished by its absence 
among all concerned, except so far, that there is an abundance of dash and 
even recklessness, provided something is to be gained by it. The illustra- 
tions seem to corroborate the impression created by the appearance of the 
witnesses ; they either look like shrewd citymen, or bear the adventurer’s 
type, but, on the whole, we should say, that for completeness and sequence 
of facts, as also for moderation of tone, no better book has hitherto been 
issued than the one now under notice. 


WHAT IS NIRVANA? 
FeLix L. Dames, BERLIN. 
6. Nirvana eine Studie sur Vorgeschichte des Buddhismus 
von JOSEPH DAHLMANY, S.]J. 

In this book, which must be considered as a continuation of his larger 
work, Dr. Dahlmann deals with the perplexing problem of Nirvana and the 
relation of the Sinkhya Philosophy to Buddhism. 

He begins by pointing out a remarkable contradiction, which exists in 
the definitions of Nirvana given in Buddhist treatises. Sometimes Nirvana 
is spoken of as absolute extinction, sometimes terms are used to denote it, 
which, if words have any meaning, can only be interpreted as referring to 
a blessed state after death. Nirvana is, in the language of Buddhist writers, 
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a state of “enduring peace,” a “place free from change,” a ‘‘ saving shore 
which offers to the perfected saint an asylum from the raging and tossing 
billows,” and “laps him in everlasting joy,” a “ peerless island where disease, 
old age, and death lose their sway,” a ‘place of undying happiness,” even 
‘immortality itself,” which opens to the redeemed “an incomparable 
blessedness,” an ‘indescribable endless happiness.” Here they ‘‘ escape 
the sway of death, which is so hard to overcome.” Nirvana is “the highest 
joy” and “ ever-blissful rest.” 

It is clear that writers, who use figurative expressions of this kind, must 
be thinking of a state of everlasting happiness. 

But the language used by Buddhist writers is no less precise, when they 
look upon Nirvana as annihilation. ‘Those who enter into Nirvana are 
extinguished like a lamp.” Buddhist texts speak of the extinction of “self 
and existence.” Nirvana is “absolute passing away.” ‘‘ He who is good 
enters into heaven, but he who has cast away all passion, is absolutely 
extinguished.” It is unnecessary to multiply quotations. 

The problem before us is, “ How are these contradictory statements to 
be reconciled?” Scholars of world-wide reputation have attempted a solu- 
tion of the problem. Professor Max Miiller has recourse to the hypothesis 
of development. He distinguishes two stages in the conception of Nirvana. 
According to the more ancient view, it was an “entrance of the soul into 
rest.” The elaboration of the nihilistic notion belongs to the later Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Without altogether rejecting the view of the learned Oxford Professor, 
which to a certain extent harmonizes with his own, Dr. Dahlmann points 
out that in the Sutta Nipata, confessedly one of the oldest of Buddhist 
works, both conceptions of Nirvana are found “ running peacefully side by 
side.” 

The late Professor Childers attempted to get over the difficulty in another 
way. He distinguishes a state of imperfect Nirvana, when all passions 
are subdued, but the material shell of the body still remains, and a state of 
absolute Nirvina, when all the material organism is dissolved at death. 
The objection to this view is, that the expressions, which denote Nirvana 
as a state of blissful existence, are applied by Buddhist writers to the latter 
state more liberally than they are to the former. 

A further consideration is, that, though the Buddhists appear to hold the 
view that Nirvana is absolute extinction, they are opposed to the views of 
the Charvakas, and generally to the materialistic school of Indian philo- 
sophers. Moreover Buddha expressly refused to decide the question, 
whether the soul exists or does not exist after death. 

The explanation of this complicated problem is sought by Dr. Dahlmann 
in the hypothesis that the doctrine of Nirvana is a fragment of another 
and an older system. ‘‘ Buddhism makes a gallant show by the help of a 
garment borrowed from a strange wardrobe.” Nirvana is a pre-Buddhistic 
idea, borrowed neither from the classical Vedanta nor from the classical 
Sinkhya, but from an older system, in which Nirvana means Brahma-Nirvana; 
an entering into the absolute Brahma. This system is to be found in the 
Mahabharata, the great poem which Dr. Dahlmann knows so well. It is 
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impossible to exaggerate the eloquence and wealth of illustration which 
the author employs in developing this part of his subject. He makes great 
use of the Bhagavad Gita, a portion of the Mahabharata, often published 
separately, and treated practically as an independent work. Dr. Dahlmann’s 
view is summed up in the following words, “The Sankhya of the epic 
poems is, in its complete form, simply a knowledge of Brahma. From the 
plurality of its four and twenty principles is deduced the only spiritual 
twenty-fifth principle. In the knowiedge of the Sinkhya is embodied the 
one only immutable knowledge that rests in Brahma. Sankhya as know- 
ledge simply is identified with Brahma, because in the lucidity of this 
knowledge is reflected the lucidity of absolute being. ‘The Sankhya is 
the highest knowledge, the intransient, ever enduring, infinite everlasting 
Brahma.’ The ‘Sankhya is the embodiment of the bodiless Brahma.’ Out 
of this variously ramifying and much diversified system rises as a crown 
the science of Brahma, in the idea of Brahma-Nirvana dominating the 
Brahmanical Philosophy.” It is impossible to overlook the fact that Dr. 
Dahlmanr. revives the view of Professor Gough, that “the Sankhya was 
originally only an enumeration of the successive emanations out of Maya 
or Prakriti, a precise set of terms to denote the primitive philosophy of 
the Upanishads, and that the distinctive tenets of what is now known as 
the Sankhya philosophy are later developments.”* If we read “ philosophy 
of the epic poems” for philosophy of the Upanishads, we have precisely 
the view of Professor Gough, combated by Professor Garbe.¢ It will be 
interesting to see what Professors Garbe and Deussen, the two doctors in 
Europe of the Sinkhya and Vedanta systems respectively, have to say to 
this new form of heresy. 

It is important to note that, according to Dr. Dahlmann, the epic Sainkhya 
assumed the existence of only one Purusha an “eternal substantial exist- 
ence.” This is the principal difference between this system, and the so- 
called classical Sankhya. From this epic Sankhya, Buddhism, and the 
classical Vedanta and Sinkhya systems were developed. The first men- 
tioned laid great stress upon the doctrine of Nirvana, the second upon that 
of Atman, the third upon that of Prakriti. It is satisfactory to find that 
Dr. Dahlmann is an adherent of the view that Buddhism arose out of the 
Sankhya philosophy. If our memory does not deceive us, Professor 
Edmund Hardy has recently declared himself in favour of this theory. 

One section of Dr. Dahlmann’s treatise is devoted to the consideration 
of the chronological order of the philosophical treatises that have come 
down to us. The most ancient class consists of the philosophical hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, and the Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya. Then follow 
the Katha, Svetdsvatara, Maitrayana, and Bhagavad Gita. The third class 
is represented by the Sankhya-Sitras and the Karika. 

No doubt Dr. Dahlmann’s book will evoke criticism, but even if his 
theories are not accepted, the systematic way in which he has worked up 
the date of the epic poems must be of abiding usefulness. It is not im- 


* Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads, page 212. 
+ Sankhya-Philosophie, pp. 8-10. 
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probable that the controversy will last for many years. For it is now as in 
the days of Hiouen Thsang. “ Les écoles philosophiques sont constam- 
ment en lutte et le bruit de leurs discussions passionnées s’éleve comme les 
flots de la mer.”* Cc. LT. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe (OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS). 

7. The Thackerays in India, by SiR W. W. Hunter. This remark- 
able little book furnishes a mass of information, in a style that cannot fail 
to please, on our popular novelist, his grandfather, father, and his kins- 
men generally, who formed a typical family of the Bengal Civil Service in 
the days of John Company. The record of the Thackerays is never 
monotonous and is often bright and entertaining reading ; their adventures, 
conflicts, administrative successes, heroisms, their pleasures and _ their 
sorrows pass under review. The story of Thackeray’s father and of his 
two grand-uncles is specially interesting. The work is worthy of the 
author of “The Old Missionary,” which was received so favourably. All 
lovers of Thackeray should possess themselves of this charming book. 
It is neatly got up and supplied with an excellent index. 

8. Zhe Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, by Mr. A. E. Cow ey and 
Dr. NEUBAUER. More than is suggested by the words at the head of this 
notice is contained in the dainty volume which has just been edited by the 
two eminent scholars, Dr. Neubauer and Mr. Cowley. But undoubtedly 
the importance of the publication centres in the remarkable discovery 
which has made it possible to give to the world the original Hebrew text 
of chapters xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11 of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, a work regarded as having been written between 200 
and 170 B.c. in Jerusalem. 

The history of this find has something of the romantic about it. For 
while, on the one hand, it was the good fortune of Mr. Schechter, Reader 
in Talmudic at Cambridge University, to recognise among some manu- 
script fragments belonging to Mrs. Lewis one leaf as containing a fragment 
of Sirach, fresh light was thrown upon the subject from another quarter. 
As the present editors tell us: ‘ Almost simultaneously the Bodleian 
Library acquired, through Professor Sayce, a box of Hebrew and Arabic 
fragments, among which we recognised another portion of the same text 
of Sirach, consisting of nine leaves, and forming the continuation of Mrs. 
Lewis’s leaf, from chapter xl. 9 to xlix. 11.” 

As regards the description of the MS. itself, the editors go on to remark 
that these fragments cannot be part of the copy mentioned by Saadiah, 
since they are not provided with vowel points or accents, and also because 
the writing is not of the tenth century, but of the end of the eleventh at the 
earliest, as may be seen from the facsimiles. 

“The MS. does not seem to have been written by a Karaite. There 
are in both fragments marginal notes giving the variants of another copy 
of Sirach, or more probably of two other copies.” The MS. is, unfor- 
tunately, damaged in many places, and the editors have restricted conjec- 
ture to its narrowest limits. As regards the translation, also, they have 


* Quoted by Professor Cowell in his Preface to the Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha, p. viii. 
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deemed it their duty, as editors of a unique manuscript, to express the 
text faithfully, and not to adopt conjectural readings, except where the 
text yielded absolutely no sense. 

What is most important as regards the original work itself, is the ques- 
tion of language. And upon this point we are informed in the Editor's 
Preface in no uncertain manner: “ The language is classical Hebrew, the 
syntax displaying no traces of the peculiar New-Hebrew constructions, such 
as occur, for instance, so frequently in Ecclesiastes, though the vocabulary 
has an admixture of late or Aramaic words or expressions, such as might 
be expected from the date at which the author wrote. The latter, together 
with other words not occurring in Biblical Hebrew, will be found collected 
in the glossary. The style is occasionally a little heavy, but this may 
sometimes be due to corruption of the text. Otherwise it is remarkably 
easy and flowing. It stands throughout on an altogether higher level than 
that, for instance, of Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, or the Hebrew parts of 
Daniel. We know from Ecclesiastes that the New-Hebrew idiom was in 
process of formation at this time, and it is evident that both New-Hebrew 
and Aramaic words were current in the Hebrew with which the author was 
familiar: but the predominant character of his style is nevertheless pure 
and classical.” 

As we remarked at starting, the editors have given us in this volume a 
good deal more than the Hebrew text, which in itself was something to be 
thankful for. What they have given us is in reality, (2) The Hebrew text, 
with the marginal notes and glosses arranged as in the MS.; (4) the 
English translation of the Hebrew, adopting as far as possible the diction 
of the Revised Version of the Old Testament; (c) the Syriac Version 
(which was made from the Hebrew) according to Lagarde ; (d) the Greek 
translation, according to Swete; (e) the Old Latin; (/) a glossary; (g) 
a list of proverbs attributed to Sirach (Ben Sira) in Talmudic and Rabbinic 
literature, etc. 

Who will not agree that the present publication is a valuable addition 
to the study of Hebrew Literature ? 


g. SiR WILLIAM Markey has added to his laurels, by his “notes”’ on 
the Indian Evidence Act, published by the inexhaustible Oxford University 
Press. Its avowed object is to assist students in preparing for examina- 
tions. In doing so, the author succeeds in removing much of the ob- 
scurity and confusion in which the subject is dealt with in the Indian 
Evidence Act. In this task, he has been assisted by Field’s notes on the 
Law of Evidence in India and by the writings of Stokes and Thayer. 
Principles, and not cases, would seem to be the author’s motto, in writing this 
supplement to his lectures, which very markedly disagree with some of the 
views of Sir James Stephen, but which ought certainly to be in the hands 
of every student on the subject. 


HACHETTE ET CIE.; Paris. 


10. Mon Voyage & la Mecque, by GERVAIS COURTELLEMONT. The 
author, who describes his pilgrimage from Algiers to Mecca, is a well- 
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wisher of Islam and an enthusiast as regards the East, its inhabitants, 
languages and customs. ‘To quote the author: “ Moi j’aime l’Orient, et 
son ciel bleu, j'aime l’Islam dans sa foi naive, et j’admire, n’osant la 
partager, son inébranlable espérance.” With all our present knowledge of 
the “‘ House of God” and the pilgrimages thereto of Sir Richard Burton, 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje and others, we find new information in this very 
readable book. For instance, no taxes of any kind are levied at Mecca ; 
the annual sacrifice of thousands of sheep, goats, camels and cattle leaves 
no vestige behind, as is supposed, for the air and sand calcinates it, and 
therefore it is not the fruitful source of epidemics, as is imagined, the real 
source being the influx of Indian pilgrims, in whose country cholera is 
endemic. It may be interesting for our Indian authorities to note that 
France not only takes special precautions to protect her Mussulman 
pilgrims from Algiers, Tunis, etc., but that she can manage to stop 
the pilgrimage to Mecca altogether in bad years, like the present one. 
M. Courtellemont, who was disguised as an Algerian Muhammadan, had an 
official mission to the Grand Sherif of Mecca, regarding which he naturally 
says very little, though the mere fact is sufficiently significant. His 
Oriental sympathies are greater than his Oriental attainments, for he has 
“ Amdoulla” for ‘‘ Al-hamdu lillah ” and ‘‘ Muhammad lallali on Salam ” 
for “ Muhammad Sala Allah ’aleyhi wa sallam ”—the ordinary invocation 
that accompanies the prophet’s name. 


TIMBUCTOO, THE MYSTERIOUS. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN ; LONDON, 1897. 

11. Zimbuctoo, the Mysterious, by FELIX Dusots. Without wishing to 
be satirical we can honestly say that nothing so becomes this work as its 
end, or rather the second part. Just as the beginning is trivial and might 
have been written by any globe-trotter, so is the latter half interesting and 
important. What we cannot understand is how so much out-of-the-way 
knowledge and so much real Arabic erudition could be combined with so 
much ignorance of the elements of that language, if not of the subject. 
Is the translator to blame for this or were there two translators, one more 
careful than the other? Be that as it may, the account of Timbuctoo is 
marvellously true. A population, fond of learning and women, is cowed 
by the surrounding Tuarak robber-tribes, whom the English are supposed 
to have encouraged, if not occasionally subsidized. It opens its town, in 
which massive doors and blank mud walls hide much concealed wealth, 
luxury and social gatherings, to a literal handful of French sailors, 
after their successful dash through unknown countries and tribes, an exploit 
before which Kelly’s march, if not Gordon’s heroisms, sinks into insignifi- 
cance. Then comes the massacre of Bonnier’s troops by the Tuaraks, 
but the peace-loving Timbuctoos, like conquered Indians in our employ, 
turn on their old masters and help to subdue them. At any rate, though 
there is no danger of risings from these veiled nomads, (for among the 
Tuaraks men are veiled and women unveiled and the former are only 
known to their comrades when their veils are on), they now wander, silent 
and humble, yielding, as even good Muhammadans, to the inevitable, among 
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the merchants whom they once ruled with an iron rod and whose goods 
they constantly plundered. At Timbuctoo all the main trade-routes con- 
verge—that to the French Senegal; to Algiers via Tuat, to Tunis vid 
Ghadames, to Morocco vid Fez and Tafilalet etc. Its population speaks 
many languages, but Arabic is honoured by all and it boasts of an 
University, once illustrious, and of many hidden libraries. Among the 
treasures unearthed by our Author is a complete copy of a History of the 
Sudan, read and commented on by the negroid tribes throughout the 
Sudan and the Sahara. Indeed, nothing is more marvellous than the 
aptitude of the negro for Muhammadan learning, the excellence which he 
achieves in it and the respect in which he is universally held if he acquires 
it. The Sudanese is naturally tolerant, but there is now a “Santi ” move- 
ment, chiefly led by men of Arab descent, which tends to inspire them 
with fanaticism. We have ourselves seen at Biskra and other neighbour- 
ing oases nightly gatherings of natives listening to the reading, with oc- 
casional comments, of histories of Spain, of Napoleon, of the Yaman, etc., 
and we have no doubt that their local history is equally read to attentive and 
thoughtful audiences. Many literary gems to Orientalists are described 
or indicated in Mr. Dubois’ book. He was once a companion of the 
lamented Faidherbe and he seems to be a man of a sympathetic turn of 
mind, for, although at the beginning he sometimes strikes his niggers and, 
like every European travelling in those countries, is filled with a sense of 
omnipotence, he soon ascribes his growing love for the natives to their 
natural goodness and the effects of the scenery and other surroundings. 
The British appear to have spent large sums on endeavours to get to 
Timbuctoo—Mungo Park, who is still affectionately remembered by all 
and one of whose tablets is still religiously preserved, failed—Barth was, 
practically, a prisoner in the house at Timbuctoo of a chief who was a 
Tuarak and, therefore, shunned—Réné Caillet, a poor Frenchman, was 
the first whose accounts of the mysterious city, are now proved to be true. 
M. Dubois quite reconciles us to the French protectorate of a region 
in which even Lavigerie’s white friars have now been able to open a 
Church. Timbuctoo is being reclaimed from lawlessness and is on the road 
to the wealth of Africa and of a higher civilization, without detriment to the 
remnants of the ancient Arabic learning that it still preserves. The book 
should be in every library. 

12. WILLIAM Marcuant has rendered a service to the general reading 
British public by translating into English ANDRE CHEVRILLON’s Romantic 
India, just issued by the spirited publisher, W. Heinemann, to whom the 
more attractive side of Oriental lore already owes so much. India, still 
romantic, in spite of its growing Anglicism, is well contrasted with Egypt, 
already vulgarized by Europe, and the noble Rajput still stands out boldly 
defying the gods but honouring the learning of the Brahmin. Uncon- 
quered by even the tax-gatherer and the globe-trotter, what would 
M. Chevrillon have said to the Meo who still adorns the patch of an 
ancestral field by the inscription, “tum Deo, ham Meo”= you may be a 
God, but Iam a Meo? India is not so romantic as even we knew it, but 
the hands of a sympathetic writer ever adorn what they touch. Soon will 
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India be assimilated to European commonplaces under the fussy care of 
English and Babu reformers, but Benares still stands out as a fragment of 
Classic India. It is the heart of Hinduism, where the omnivorous and 
restless European, though feared and served, ranks far below the Shudra, 
‘‘for a Hindu must have committed many and odious sins to return to 
earth as a European.” ‘The glimpses the author gets and gives of Indian 
inner life, not to speak of his glance at Buddhism in Ceylon, at his own 
congenial and yet so alien Pondichery, at the Himalaya as seen from Dar- 
jiling, and at the ordinary Indian show-places, including the Elora caves, 
quite justify the translator and the publisher in bestowing this charming 
work on the public. 

13. Chun Ti-Kung, by CLaupE A. Rees. A faithful picture of Chinese 
domestic life and official customs is presented in this little novel, which 
commences with Chun Ti-Kung’s birth, his education on the “ native” 
plan, his ambition to acquire Western knowledge, his progress therein, and 
his ultimate appointment to a post in the London Embassy. During his 
residence in England he marries an English girl, who returns with him to 
China, ignorant of the fact that he has already a Chinese wife. After 
many sad experiences she and her child die, after which event Chun Ti- 
Kung’s fortunes decline. Official and private troubles succeed in rapid 
succession, until he is compelled to flee into exile with his Chinese son, 
never ceasing to regret his English wife. 

14. On the Face of the Waters. This is another Anglo-Indian novel by 
Mrs. F. A. STEEL. The reputation she has already won as a writer is a 
guarantee that anything she may write will deserve reading. She has 
selected her subject out of the innumerable episodes of the Mutiny, the 
siege of Delhi being the centre scene. It is called ‘“‘On the Face of the 
Waters ” because as the author explains, “‘ when you ask an uneducated 
native of India why the Great Rebellion came to pass, he will, in nine 
cases out of ten, reply, ‘God knows! He sent a Breath into the World.’ 
From this to a spirit moving on the face of the Waters is not far.” This 
seems to us somewhat far-fetched, as the explanation of a spirit moving 
‘on the face of the waters” is biblical rather than a Hindustani interpre- 
tation of the Mutiny being caused by a breath sent by God, of which the 
most obvious result would be rather the storm of the mutiny, than of the 
too fanciful “on the face of the waters,” which is the title of the book. 
The incidents are dramatically treated and graphically described with much 
evidence of a thorough knowledge of the country and its people. The 
novel will be perused with pleasure by even hypercritical readers. 


JoHn Herywoop ; Lonpon. 

15. History of Armenia, by W. TER Grecor. The patriotic author 
in giving us a short history cf Armenia has acted wisely in his capacity of 
Armenian propagandist. His book is of course really a political pamphlet 
—we may add that it is prefaced by an autograph letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone. It possesses no value from a strictly historical point of view, 
consisting as it does of a mere compilation from the Armenian chronicles 
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without any attempt at collation with external authorities, or any inquiry 
into the development of the national life and character. The first half 
of the book which gives a detailed matter-of-fact history of Armenia 
from 2,000 B.C. up to the rise of the medieval Armenian monarchy in the 
gth century is pure fiction. We begin with Haik, third in descent from 
Japhet, who founded the Armenian Kingdom after his departure from the 
building of the Tower of Babel. Haik was a good general, and defeated 
Nimrod in a battle which our authcr describes in some detail ; he was also 
anfexcellent ruler and reigned some 400 years. We are also informed 
that Zarmair, one of his successors, was killed by Achilles in the Trojan 
War. It is unnecessary to dwell on this sort of “history.” The real 
history of Armenia and the Armenians is sufficiently well known from 
Greek and Roman histories, and the researches of modern Assyriology. 
The Armenians, an Aryan race, ousted the old Turanian inhabitants of the 
regions round Lake Van at some period shortly before the 6th century 
B.C. This is a regrettable fact as it compels us to throw overboard some 
1,500 years of Mr. Gregor’s interesting history. They were subjects of 
the Persian Empire and its Greek successors. In the break-up of the 
greater Greek Empires Armenia became a principality usually tributary to 
the Parthians, but at times independent. For a very short period indeed 
under Tigroies the Great, Armenia, owing to the internal conflicts of 
Parthia, was the most powerful State in Western Asia. But Tigroies’ 
power was soon crushed by Rome, and Armenia henceforward was alter- 
nately subject to Rome or Parthia, sometimes as a province, more usually 
as a semi-independent vassal State. The more recent part of Mr. Gregor’s 
history is less completely fictitious but is extremely bald and short. The 
importance of the medieval Armenian Kingdom is much exaggerated, and 
little attempt is made to point out clearly that this Kingdom did not cover 
the region figuring in our maps as Armenia, but only that small district to 
the north of the Gulf of Iskenderun, known in ancient times as Lesser 
Armenia. The whole period from the expulsion of the last Armenian 
monarch Leo of Lusignan in 1374 down to 1896, is shortly summarised 
in one chapter, entitled ‘ Five Centuries of Martyrdom.” ‘That period 
deserves close attention as being that in which the present Armenian 
nationality grew up. Of the diffusion of the Armenians in consequence of 
the Ottoman conquests, and the growth of the commercial spirit among them, 
of the privileges they enjoyed, and the disabilities and active oppression 
they had to undergo, our pamphleteer says nothing. His main argument is 
that the Armenians who were the first nation to embrace Christianity, and 
who have fought and been oppressed for Christianity ever since, deserve 
the help of Christian Europe. According to his version King Abgar of 
Armenia (the name is no doubt a confused echo of Abzar the Arab 
prince of Osrhoene) became a Christian in 34 A.p. The real date was 
probably nearly three centuries later. The book contains one or two 
appendices, on Armenian literature, a list of last year’s ‘“‘ reforms” and a 
dissertation on the present political situation, which last is perhaps the 
portion of the book best worth reading. L. S. A. 
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Messrs. KEGAN PauL, TRENCH AND Co.; Lonpbon, 1897. 

16. Ln the Land of the Bora or Camp Life and Sport in Dalmatia and 
the Herzegovina, by ““SNAFFLE.” This is an account of a sporting tour, 
undertaken by a celebrated sportsman and his wife, in Dalmatia and the 
Herzegovina. They lived in a tent, which proved an economical and 
agreeable shelter in a country like Dalmatia, destitute almost of hotels. 
In turn they pitch their tent by the seashore, on the mountain side, in 
ploughed fields, on islets, in a cemetery or an old fort and many cther 
strange places. Starting from Trieste, Zara, Sebenico with its thousands 
of scoglie or islets, Zablace, the old city of Trau and Spalatro are all 
described—the latter built in, and out of, the enormous palace of the 
Emperor Diocletian, with its old-world walls and columns, the ruins of 
Salona, the stupendous aqueduct of Diocletian, which supplies the town 
with the best water in all Dalmatia. Thence they proceed to the island of 
Brazza, one of the largest of the Dalmatian group, and Gradina where the 
Dalmatian trip ended and they entered the Herzegovina, wintering at 
Mostar. This town with its old Turkish bridge, its 33 mosques and in- 
numerable minarets, strikes the eye from afar. The author dwells upon 
the comfort of the hotels in contradistinction to Dalmatia, the number of 
really good shops, and the excellent sanitation of Mostar, the curious medley 
of native costumes, and the babel of languages, of which the only one 
one does not hear is Turkish. The majority of the inhabitants of Mostar are 
Muhammadans, but in dress and language there is no distinction between 
them and the Christians ; they are, however, much stricter in their religious 
observances than those of Constantinople. A good character is given to 
the Muhammadans of the Herzegovina and Bosnia, and to repeat the 
author’s words: ‘“ No one who has lived in these provinces, and in India, 
can doubt the excellent qualities of the Muhammadan under a good 
government, but no one can doubt the bad ones of a Turk as an adminis- 
trator, or fail to see the crying need of Western supervision for the un- 
fortunate countries under the rule of the Sultan. It is not the Turk who 
should be expelled from Europe, but the Pasha.” The book abounds 
with adventures of sport amongst the chamois, deer and bear, as also the 
feathered tribe, and should prove interesting to the sportsman who will 
confess, like the author does himself, that Mostar in the Herzegovina is 
“ one of the gamiest places on earth.” 

The wind called “the Bora” is noticed ; according to the natives it is 
born at Fiume, married at Quarnero, and dies at Vrulja. About half the 
winter days are reckoned as Bora days. It appears to blow for two or 
three days, and then to be followed by a fine calm day, when the Scirocco 
has its turn for a couple of days accompanied by heavy rain ; so it is con- 
sidered a lucky week on which one can shoot twice. 

Chapter XXIII. is devoted to a description of those old-world heretics, 
the Bogulimites, whose faith resembled that of John of Leyden and the 
Albigenses. The author describes their graves of which 140,000 exist in 
extensive cemeteries bordering the road leading from the Adriatic to 
Constantinople. They are invariably covered with huge stones like a 
sarcophagus and ornamented in a primitive manner by crosses, crescents, 
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stars, suns, etc. ; some present elaborate groups of figures, the dance of 
death, battle and hunting scenes, and on some there is a legible inscrip- 
tion. The Bogulimites were conquered by Muhammad II. in 1462 and 
nearly all embraced Islam. Speaking of the Herzegovinians, the writer 
says that for good fellowship, hospitality, and kindness to strangers, they 
are hard to beat. 


HINDU MEDICINE. 
MACMILLAN AND Co. 

17. History of Aryan Medical Science, by H. H. Sir Buacvar SINH 
JEE, M.D. etc., the Thakore of Gondal. If all medical officers in India 
had studied the Indian medical systems, whether Muhammadan or Aryan, 
there would have been ro necessity for this readable book nor would its 
princely author have been obliged to adopt an apologetic tone in ad- 
vocating a hearing for ancient Aryan researches in a learning, with the 
European results of which he has also made himself intimately acquainted 
after a distinguished Student’s career at the University of Edinburgh. The 
first word uttered by the ancient Hindu physician regarding diagnosis 
and treatment is often the last word of medical discovery in Europe. The 
circulation of the blood, for instance, is an old Hindu axiom. Pandit 
Janardhan of Lahore, who has cured desperate cases given up by European 
physicians, has unconsciously shown in this Review that the present bacilli 
theory exists, in the crude appel'ation of “worms” some visible, some 
invisible and all infinitesimal, though in more numerous categories than 
Koch and others have as yet found, in Sanscrit writings—that they, whether 
hurtful or innocuous, carry on the struggle for the destruction and pre- 
servation respectively of the human body and that it is the predominance of 
one or the other species of the former that causes, in defined instances, 
this or that disease. No doubt the Hiniu science of medicine ac- 
knowledges divine influences, which modern phraseology attributes to 
nerves and has recourse to mantras and prayer, where English Doctors 
would recommend a change of air, but in the specific remedies that are 
described those of the Indian Pharmacopceia are often more suited to 
people living in India, to vegetarians or to abstainers from alcohol than 
those that are prescribed by the Assistant Surgeon, which, indeed, are 
empirical, whereas those of the indigenous physicians are scientific, for they 
are based on a study of the antecedents and habits of each patient, his 
race, caste and religion, the time of the year and even the day, coupled 
with careful observations regarding the effects of drugs in various 
circumstances and stages. The writer remembers cases of successful 
rhinoplasty in Kangra whereas the best European surgery has failed in 
restoring the nose of an eminent patient and where a nasty sore had 
disfigured the face of a Professor under European treatment, its healing 
was effected by an itinerant Fakir in ridiculous feather-attire who, passing 
by, suggested the soot of a few grains of wheat burnt over a gridiron. No 
doubt, in surgery and anzesthetics (some of which were known to the ancient 
Hindus), European science has achieved marvellous results, but it also sacri- 
fices holocausts of victims who perish under the knife. Therefore, Indian 
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science calls in operators as a last resort, for all cutting is the cure of Rakshasas 
or of demons, whereas cauterization is “human” and medicine “divine.” The 
physician is the friend of the patient and his responsibility to the Gods 
as great a check on carelessness as ever the professional sense has proved 
to be in Europe, for the physician is sacerdotal and the conscientious dis- 
charge of his functions a sive gua non condition for his salvation. His 
vocation is hereditary and the accumulated experience of medical genera- 
tions is handed down to the son, whose social position depends on his 
learning, honour, and devotion. Even in the higher Mohammadan families, 
one a reigning one which the writer knew, medical knowledge was deemed 
to be a necessary part of a liberal education and its gratuitous practice for 
the poor, a religious obligation, most faithfully discharged, whereas the 
laws of health, disease and cure are only known, in their vaguest generali- 
ties, if at all, to even highly educated Europeans. English education in 
India is changing, or has changed, all this. Instead of coming both as a 
learner and a student, the ordinary Military or Civil Surgeon sneers at a 
science that he cannot understand and so another indigenous profession is 
being destroyed, sometimes leaving whole districts without a single medical 
man where the old school has died out for want of occupation or practice 
and the new cone has not yet supplied a member. A book like that of the 
ruler of Gondal is, therefore, most welcome, for he shows that even in its 
numerous surgical instruments and pharmaceutical apparatuses (of which 10 
plates are given) ; its examination of the effects of mercury, its observations 
of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and, above all, in its minute analyses 
of sexual relations, lessons are given from which the supercilious European 
may well profit. Indeed, it is barbarous that the most important relation 
of life should be left to caprice and chance, when so much greater care is 
taken in the rearing of plants and the breeding of animals. Nor are the 
effects ascribed to the use of drugs such as gold, silver, pearls, diamonds, 
etc., necessarily, any more ridiculous than those proved to be derived from 
the medicinal use of iron. Yet innumerable English drugs are Indian and 
are often given to the Indian patient in an expensive form, in bottles 
labelled with a foreign name, when they can be found growing in his com- 
ponal or procurable for a few pice in the native Bazaar. In medicine, as in 
every other science, progress is only possible by the comparative method, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the leaders of the medical profession in 
Europe have far greater respect for native methods of treatment and native 
drugs than the common practitioner to whom a Greek or Latin name is a 
Fetish. We would strongly urge every medical man, especially in India, to 
procure a copy of the Thakur of Gondal’s book, for he will recognise in the 
author a colleague both trained in, and appreciative of, the European 
system, whilst his cautious suggestions and the information imparted by 
him will be invaluable in practice. There may be nonsense in omens, 
dreams, mantras and prayers; life may not be prolonged by breathing 
through one nostril more than another, but where dietary, for instance, is 
concerned, the closest attention is deserved. All honour to the Prince 
who in becoming a good English savant has not ceased to be a good 
native scholar. There is only one slip we notice and that is where 
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Avicenna is identified with Aflatoon. The former is Ibn Sina and the 
latter Plato. 

18. Leaves from a Diary in Lower Bengal, by C. S. Admirers of 
Trollope’s happy commonpiaces will not ask why these leaves have been 
published. They give a better idea of the routine life of a civilian in dull 
“up-country ” places than ambitious works written more for the admiration 
of the public than for the sympathetic friends or relatives of the author. 
The book is extremely well got up, and, as all men cannot be heroes, ought 
to be welcome to those who are satisfied with incidents of ordinary daily 
life, occasionally varied by more lively episodes. ‘‘ The Gorgeous East” 
is here regarded in a more prosaic light than by writers on “ Indian 
Affairs,” whilst at the same time the sensible author does not look upon 
India «s “a land of regrets ”—a place of exile which offers little compensa- 
tion for the loss of home surroundings. Some of the illustrations by the 
author and others are very lifelike and will interest sportsmen. ‘“ The 
Chittagong School Committee” is very typical of a meeting in which tired 
officials and time-serving natives profess to care for education. The book 
finishes with a trip to Burmah. If civilians never do anything more than 
write such works after their retirement, they will present a truer, if duller, 
picture of India to the British public than is given by writers in the Press 
who are “ sacrificing the truth to the period.” 

19. A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia, by F. G. AFLALO, 
F.R.G.S., F.z.S. This is a well-illustrated handbook on the remarkable fauna 
of Australia, a country covering nearly three million square miles, and in 
which the predominating family is the marsupial. They nowadays exist, 
as is well-known, nowhere else, with the exception of the opossums 
(didelphys) of the New World. The author describes the different species 
in the following order—The Mammals, of which the Dingo, or wild dog, is 
very destructive, and the clever Kangaroo.—The Birds, of which two- 
thirds of the 700 species are found nowhere else, and include the brush- 
tongued lories, the honeysuckers, and the cockatoos.—Then come Reptiles, 
of which snakes are numerous, varied and venomous, but not necessarily 
dangerous to mankind.—Batrachians follow, with Fishes and Invertebrates. 
The fresh-water fishes seem to be unimportant, but sea-fish are plentiful, of 
great and curious variety, and give good sport ; yet the fisheries are sadly 
neglected. We can recommend the book as a good, and probably the 
first vivid, account of the life-habits of Australian animals rather tnan of 
minute differences in their colouring and dentition, whilst it shows the 
errors of previous authors, “inter alia,” in asserting that there are no 
bats, beasts of prey, insect-eaters, and rodents on that Continent. 

20. Macmillan and Co., with the good taste and refined feeling that 
distinguish them have given us, chastely if profusely illustrated, a mu/tum 
in parvo in “ A History of Greek Art,” by F. B. TaRBELL. The cultured 
author first touches on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia and then, with a 
charm and simplicity of language that renders much learning attractive, 
proceeds to show, in graceful order and without apparent effort, what was 
Prehistoric Art in Greece, develops Greek Architecture and dwells lovingly 
on the various periods of Greek sculpture. The volume then concludes 
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with “ Greek painting” (so far as we can guess at the merits of the great 
Masters whose works have perished) through what humble craftsmen have 
left in the painted decorations of vases. One only fault we have to find 
and that is that no space has been given to the influence of Greek Art on 
what is barbaric, especially in Graco-buddhistic, graeco-persian, graco- 
egyptian and other similar sculptures. Mr. Tarbell’s book should be not 
only in every Library but in the possession of every man of classical educa- 
tion or artistic tastes. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McILVAINE AND Co. ; LONDON. 

21. What was the Gunpowder Plot? by JoHN GERARD, S.J. This book 
must rank as the most brilliant of the fireworks with which the last Fifth of 
November was celebrated. Father Gerard seeks to set forth the evidence 
through which, as he somewhat inelegantly expresses it, “with ever- 
gathering force the conviction forced itself upon him,” that the traditional 
account of the plot is, both fundamentally and in detail, unworthy of 
credit. The title, however, is somewhat illusory; the author himself 
admits that the answer which it leads us to expect cannot be given. Still 
the results are not entirely negative. Apart from the exposure of the in- 
consistency of the account with itself and the refutation of the theory that 
the plot was a movement of the whole Papist population, the author’s point 
is that the Government, or rather Cecil, was aware of what was going to 
happen, deliberately fostered the conspiracy of a few discontented and 
reckless Papists in order to obtain a handle against the Papists in general 
and the more important of them in particular, and, when the plot was 
discovered, exaggerated its real proportions. A strong case is made out: 
it would be stronger if the author’s language did not from the beginning 
anticipate the conclusion. There is no conscious attempt to whitewash 
the conspirators, but Cecil is painted so black that the result is much the 
same as if there had been: for whiteness after all is merely relative. 
Cecil may have lacked scrupulousness, disinterestedness, and straight- 
forwardness, but it does not follow from this that he did not save his 
country from a real danger. The Catilinarian conspiracy was a real 
danger to Rome in spite of the fact that it was not countenanced by the 
democratic party: Cicero did a great service to Rome in spite of his 
vanity and his réle of agent provocateur. 

The autho; is to be congratulated on having written an interesting book 
which will doubtless be fruitful of discussion, and is in spite of its defects 
a valuable contribution to the history of the period. 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE; LONDON. 

22. Armenia and its Sorrows, by W. J. WinTLE. This is a brief and yet 
comprehensive account of the Armenians and their recent sufferings. It 
gives a description of their country, followed by a sketch of their history 
and of their social and religious institutions. The Armenians, like the 
Jews, are now widely scattered, and their history has been one long record 
of oppression and cruel wrong. The book shows how the Sublime Porte 
steadily ignored its promises to protect the Armenians from the ravages of 
the Kurds and Circassians, the very condition on which alone Great 
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Britain guaranteed to Turkey the integrity of her Asiatic possessions, It 
may be thought that the description of the outrages is unduly ghastly, but 
the writer says that he has suppressed more than he has published. His 
information has been derived from official reports, or from eye-witnesses. 
The book is very opportune at the present moment even in the crowd of 
publications on the subject. 


METHUEN AND Co.; LONDON. 

23. Zhe Fall and Resurrection of Turkey, by H. ANTONY SALMONE. 
The author has evidently been “behind the scenes” in Turkey, besides 
being conversant with the Turkish language, to be able to give such an 
intelligent and truthful, though too brief, account of the Sultan and of his. 
system of government. He points out the existing obstacles to progress, 
including the prevailing general corruption, and also gives an account of 
the origin of the Reform movement, and of the present attempt to re- 
generate the Empire by “ Young Turkey.” He defends the Muhammadan 
religion, and shows that the present state of affairs in Turkey has been 
brought about, not by the religious, but by the secular politics of succes- 
sive rulers. In conclusion, he says that “the success of Russian diplomacy 
must lead to the partial, if not total, dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire. Lacking any distinct provision for the seat of the Khalifat, such 
success of Russian diplomacy and arms would be the beginning of the end 
of Muhammadanism as a temporal power, which is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the religion.” With this we do not agree, for the seat of the 
Khalifat, if it still exists, may be established elsewhere, whilst Muham- 
madanism, both as a religious and a secular power, can exist and flourish 
without a Khalifa, as indeed it now does in various parts of the world, and 
has done in ages past, though, no doubt, the cessation of Muhammadan 
rule in Turkey would be a great sorrow to Sunni Muslims generally, 
including even Moroccans and the anti-Turkish Arabs of the Peninsuia ; 
whilst Shiah Persia and Sunni Afghanistan, not to speak of the numerous 
Muslim States of Africa, would continue to represent one form or other of 
Muhammadanism as a temporal power. X, 


THoMas NELSON AND Sons, LONDON. 

24. Clevely Sahib, a Tale of the Khyber Pass, by HERBERT HayeEns. 
This novel combines the story of a young Englishman’s adventures in 
Afghanistan in 1840-1, with a narrative of the awful events which attended 
the annihilation of the British army in the Khurd-Kabul Pass. The father 
of our hero is supposed to be in the employment of Runjit Singh, and is 
deputed by “the Lion of the Panjab” to convey a secret communication 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, whom the British had replaced by Shah Shuja. 
Father and son set out from Lahore undisguised and unattended. In the 
Khyber Pass the father is slain by the tribesmen and the son taken pri- 
soner. He, however, manages to escape after a time, and is the means of 
saving from annihilation a detachment of British soldiers. The mission of 
his father having been frustrated by his death, our hero, Paul Clevely, joins 
the British army. During the disastrous retreat from Kabul, he takes 
charge of a young lady (to whom he is attached) and of her mother ; the 
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latter dies of exposure, and the two reach the Jellalabad outlet of the pass 
in a wretched state. She becomes a prisoner in the hands of the Afghans, 
and he is found insensible and brought into Jellalabad. Eventually, on 
the advance of Pollock’s avenging army, they are reunited and return to 
India together, where they marry, brave the trials of the mutiny, and 
finally leave for England, which Paul Clevely sees for the first time. The 
book is handsomely got up and illustrated. 


James Nisspet AND Co.; LoNnpDoN. 

25. On the World’s Roof, by J. M. OxLEy. Thisis, practically, a well- 
written compilation from Wilson’s ‘‘ Abode of Snow” and Knight’s 
“Where Three Empires Meet” and makes up a story of travel and 
adventure which will be greatly appreciated by boy-readers, as the principal 
actor in it is a youth fresh from school, who joins his Anglo-Indian father 
in a journey with the avowed object of penetrating into Tibet, but really 
ending in the opposite direction. Its incidents are full of interest ; descrip- 
tions of grand scenery and strange tribes abound, and the reader’s attention 
is sustained throughout. 


THE KADAMBARI OF BANA. 

RoyaL AsIATIC SocIETY, ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FuND. NEW SERIES. 

26. The Kdadambari of Bana, by C. M. Rippinc. This charming 
romance in Sanscrit of the 6th century of our era, forms, it appears to us, a 
second, and a very welcome, transition from the Perso-Arabic texts on the 
translation of which the Oriental Fund, revived by the liberality of Mr. 
Arbuthnot, has hitherto been almost entirely engaged. ‘The work is not 
only the most exquisite composition of the kind in Sanscrit, but it is also 
invaluable, owing to the sidelights which it throws on the customs of the 
period. It may yet do more, for as our knowledge of ancient Indian 
ethnography advances and the basis of important events that so largely 
underlies Hindu mythology is approached through the mazes of ritual, the 
colour and posture of idols and the mysteries of certain mantras, this queen 
of novels in any language or country may be found to be of even historical 
value. The only thing to be regretted is that Miss Ridding, who has done 
her work so well, should have abstained from translating some, perhaps, 
ultra-detailed descriptions of the purest and tenderest love-making in the 
first part and should have condensed the second part or rather continua- 
tion of the romance, concluded by the filial piety of the author’s son. 
‘“‘ Kadambari” is not likely to be read by the profane vulgar and for the 
learned or the student every word of this delightful text is of importance. 
Miss Ridding acknowledges her obligation to Professor E. Cowell and Mr. 
Thomas whose translation of Bana’s “ Harsha Carita ” or the annals of the 
illustrious King Harsha, whom Bana served, may also soon be published 
by this useful Translation Fund, which has many translations yet to deal 
with, but should have more funds provided wherewith to publish them by 
the enlightened liberality of patrons of Oriental learning, including the 
India Office. Lucky is the Indian “ Aairie Queen” to have found such 
a translator as Miss Ridding, and we hope to give a detailed account in a 
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future issue of the style and substance of a work that is, probably, unique 
in the annals of Indian literature. A few passages taken at random may 
now suffice to give an indication of the former. What a straightforward 
world in which the only sinuosity is in the curls of pretty women! What 
picture of the ascendancy of “the golden-peaked Meru in the midst of the 
noble mountains crouching together in fear of Indra’s thunderbolt !” What 
tenderness even for the lowest oufcaste, when a lovely Chandala maid is 
compared to “the child of a goddess, claimed by no tribe.” The dying 
parrot who, to help his son, moves his wings “to shake off old age,” the 
hunted deer whose “wives, very large, like lionesses, come to beg for 
amnesty ” from the merciless Cabaras ‘‘ whose worship of the Gods is with 
the blood of beasts,” so different from the Utopia in which the very 
antelope “ drinks at the bounteous breast of the lioness ”—are also instances 
of the universal sympathies and loving hopes of the author. What insight 
we get into Ujjain when its ‘‘ Zght-hearted”’ people are described, or a king 
is spoken of whose good deeds ‘“‘ were murmured like a hymn and were 
remembered like a sacred text.” The lovers, whose union fate prevented 
on earth, will meet in heaven, but they must not precipitate that happy 
event by suicide on the death of either of them, for the guilt of such a 
deed only separates them for ever. Yet fidelity to a husband confers 
supernatural powers, and the Gods themselves worship the good among 
men. We have said nothing about paternal and filial love—about the 
respect to all creeds at the King’s Court—the sacred bond of friendship 
between the two heroines—the platonic attachments of some women to 
men—the proud loyalty of attendants, but ‘* Kadambari ” is full of the most 
exalted examples of whatever is ennobling to the best of human nature, 
whilst it is full of incidents for the most charming of novels. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

27. Lr.-Cot. C. R. Conver has largely added to his already great repu- 
tation and the Palestine Exploration Fund to their usefulness by publish- 
ing “Zhe Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 1099 to 1299 A.D.” History 
repeats itself, and a second Peter the Hermit, who in 1897 would stir up 
the sentiments of Europe as the first one did 800 years ago, would be con- 
fronted by the same difficulties in the apathy, selfishness and greed of the 
concert of Christian Europe, most of what may then be called the Powers, 
only anxious to rob the Byzantines, now the Greeks, of their rightful in- 
heritance. After, however, a series of disasters to the then crusading 
Garibaldians and every variety of vicissitude between the contending 
Christians and Muhammadans, a Latin kingdom is founded, which “ was 
the model of just and moderate rule, such as we boast to have given to 
India, under somewhat similar conditions.” Yet Barbaric Europe had first 
to learn its lesson from the East, in which the statesmanship, humanity and 
military qualities of Saladdin were no mean example. ‘“‘ Europe profited by 
the Crusades, not only as regards art and commerce, but also as regards 
science and freer thought. The first Crusaders were ignorant men; 
Frederick II. was an elegant scholar. The army of Godfrey burned the 
‘detestable’ libraries of Syria, the later emperor sought to learn from 
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Moslems.” With this we agree. Where we find fault with the author is 
when he tries to make mazes of learning popular by the tricks of the 
novelist, e.g. “without the gates of Jerusalem, rugged pilgrims sate,” and 
hoc genus omne as introductions to the dullest enumerations of places, 
names and events. The collusion of Richard Coeur de Lion with the 
Assassins is also not explained, nor is there any difference between them 
the Druses and certain Ismailian sects, whilst the secret of their creed 
is xot either absolute infidelity or the sexual principle. Had Col. Conder 
read the articles that have appeared in this Review on the Assassins, 
he might have treated them with the authority that attaches to his name in 
every other subject connected with Palestine, 


G. B. Putnam’s Sons (NEW YORK AND LoNnpon). 

28. Both followers and opponents of the Theosophical School will agree 
that ‘‘Col.” H.S. Olcott’s ‘Old Diary Leaves ” give the ‘‘ true story of the 
Theosophical Society” which will enable the one party to prove, and the 
other to refute, the claims of that body. Mr. Olcott nothing extenuates 
nor sets down aught in malice. He is a thoroughly practical American 
who, coming under the intellectual influence of the, to him, incompre- 
hensible erratic genius of a highly gifted and versatile woman of ever- 
changing moods, was first astonished, then puzzled and finally an instru- 
ment of her ambition as a world-teacher. He was not blind to her defects, 
among which inaccuracy appears to have been the worst, but he ascribes 
it to her being the mouthpiece sometimes of this and sometimes of that 
great ‘“‘master’”’ of occult science. How the Society practically rose from 
the ashes of the cremated Baron Palm, and what was Olcott’s part in it, is 
described in a vivid, yet simple, manner. How he, if not Madame 
Blavatzky, gradually grew into a knowledge of Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
eclecticism generally, such as would be derived from more or less faulty 
translations of original texts, is portrayed in these pages. ‘Their alliance 
and their quarrel with another product of the superficial education of this 
century, though a more exclusive body, the Arya Samaj, is described and, 
whether tricks or truths, we see in these pages what clever and honest men 
may be capable of believing, whose minds have not been disciplined by 
the severer studies of science and language. 


Cuas. STRAKER AND SONS. 

29. Hindu Astronomy, by W. BRENNAND. Mr. Brennand has succeeded 
in compiling an interesting work on a very dry subject, no easy task; and 
his excellent summary of the astronomical rules of work laid down in the 
Stirya Siddhénta forms a valuable addition to the scanty bibliography of 
the subject. The earlier chapters are more theoretical in character, and 
in these the writer is not always on such safe ground ; as, for instance, 
where he surmises that the sphinx of Egyptian temples represents the 
solstice at the time when it divided the constellations Leo and Virgo. 
Such a thing is no doubt possible, but in a work which should be purely 
scientific in character it is generally wisest to avoid any digression into the 


realm of fancy. His suggestion again that the titles “Solar Race” and 
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“Lunar Race” for the ancient ruling dynasties of Rajputana may have 
had their origin in the astronomy adopted by the two sects, the one calcu- 
lating the years and months by the period of the earth’s orbit round the 
sun, the other by the moon’s revolution round the earth, appears to be 
rather far-fetched ; for it seems certain that, so far back as any old inscrip- 
tions carry us, the former system of notation did not obtain in that tract. 
It may however be noted in justice to the author that in the Chola country 
in Southern India, where the system of. solar reckoning has always 
been in force, the Kings did claim to belong to the Solar Race. The 
author, on p. 28, quotes Bentley as asserting that the Hindus “ invari- 
ably” make their zakshatras, or lunar mansions, to contain 13° 20’ on the 
ecliptic, but this is certainly not the case. We know of three systems, the 
equal-space system, the unequal-space system of Garga, and the unequal- 
space system of the Brahma Siddhinta. It would have been well, there- 
fore, to have qualified this assertion, and modified the diagram given on 
Plate III. In such a short review as the present it is not possible to enter 
on a detailed examination of Mr. Brennand’s volume, but it is abundantly 
clear that it thoroughly deserves such a scrutiny ; and that he is entitled 
to the thanks of the scientific world for having thrown so much light on 
this abstruse subject. The volume is excellently got up, and the use of 
large and clear type assists the reader to a marked degree. 


SYRO-GREEK LITERATURE AND STUDIES IN ASIATIC 
HISTORY. 
B. G. TEUBNER ; LEIPZIG. 

30. Lucubrationes Syro-Grace, by A. BAuMSTARK, Leipzig, 1894. The 
Syriac Literature, though, in a certain sense, poor, is yet important by 
reason of the fact, that it was one of the means of bringing the Science of 
Greece to the followers of Islam. The greater part of the literary activity 
displayed by Syriac monks consisted in translating Greek writings into 
Syriac. This process began at a very early period, some translations going 
as far back as the third and fourth centuries. With these translations the 
Arabs first came in contact, after their conquest of Syria. That literature 
thus formed the connecting link between Europe and Asia, and helped to 
preserve and to disseminate the rich heritage left by Hellas. Herein lies 
the double importance which attaches itself to Syriac literature in general. 
It forms the basis of the nascent Arabic science, and is, at the same time, 
probably the most perfect reflex of the oldest forms of those Greek writings 
which were then translated. It is well known that, with the exception of 
the recently-discovered Papyri, there are no Greek MSS. as old as some 
of the Syriac ones containing the translation. The study of Syriac texts 
has now been conducted, in addition to the purely philological side, on 
these two lines, downwards in the direction of the Arabic, and upwards in 
relation to the Greek. The “‘ Lucubrationes” of Dr. Baumstark moves in 
the second direction. With exemplary thoroughness he investigates the 
works of Sergius, the Archiater of Resain, one of the most famous trans- 
lators of the sixth century among the Monophysites. Sergius had a perfect 
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command of Greek, and translated, for the first time, not only the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, but many a valuable and important Greek work. The 
remains of his labours are mostly contained in a MS. of the seventh 
century in the British Museum. Fragments are found elsewhere in the 
Vatican, at Berlin, etc. Dr. Baumstark’s studies on the life and works of 
Sergius throw considerable light on many a point left doubtful by his 
predecessors, such as Renan, Wright and others. The activity of Sergius 
seems to have been prodigious, for he translated also medical and 
astronomical treatises (of Galen), and the mystical Hierarchy ascribed to 
Dionysius Areopagitica. All this is carefully investigated in the first part 
of Dr. Baumstark’s book. The second section of that part is devoted to 
establishing the authenticity of this very Sergius as author of the Syriac 
version of the ‘Geoponica.” This point was doubted by Wright who, 
misled by the Arabic text of the translator (Kosta), read “ Sergius the 
Greek” instead of ‘the work of Sergius from the Greek.” Dr. B. 
further proves that the Arabic translation was made directly from this 
Syriac, and not from a Persian translation, as has hitherto been supposed. 
In the second part Dr. B. proceeds to examine the Syriac texts in com- 
parison with the Greek, and to ascertain their value for the critical render- 
ings of their originals. The third part is devoted to the Syriac versions 
(ed. Land and Sachau) of the Maxims of Menander, and to show that two 
Syriac Florilegia were practically circulating under the name of Menander, 
and that they represent as old a translation as the middle of the 4th century. 
Copious notes and references to authorities conclude this valuable con- 
tribution to both Greek and Syriac Literature. 

31. Kleine Schriften, by ALFRED von GutscHMID (II. and IIL 
volumes). Were it not that the separate treatises or articles forming these 
two splendid volumes are, in the main, reprints of writings which have 
appeared at diverse intervals, one would be inclined to think that it is 
unjust to their author to attempt any review of them which falls much short 
of the size of a volume itself. Nevertheless, even in the case of a review 
of works appearing for the first time, it would sometimes be safer and more 
honest were critics to subject themselves to the self-denying task of abstain- 
ing from criticism, rather than pretending to criticise upon a hasty or 
imperfect perusal of the work before them. We, accordingly, prefer not 
to attempt more, in the few lines placed at our disposal, than to point out 
in outline some of the advantages offered in the volumes containing “ the 
smaller treatises ” written by Alfred von Gutschmid. We should add, that 
the 2nd volume refers to the History and Literature of the Semitic Peoples 
and to the Older Church History, while the 3rd volume deals with the 
History of the Non-Semitic Peoples of Asia. We agree with the editor, 
Franz Rihl, that such a volume as the 2nd must appeal at the same time 
to historians and theologians, and it is, indeed, a subject for regret that the 
articles therein contained should not have had, as separate publications, 
the wide circulation which they undoubtedly deserved. It is, therefore, to 
be hoped, in the interests of knowledge generally, that in the form in which | 
they have now appeared, viz. :—collected in volume form, they will have been 
read and will continue to be read with increasing interest. Two portions of 
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Vol. II. are entirely new, the article on the Phoenicians, and that on the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria: the former having, however, appeared in English in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, but in abridged form, the latter having been 
found in MS. More valuable subjects than these two, than the Apocalypse 
of Ezra, the Nabatheans, the Names of Kings in the apocryphal histories 
of the Apostles, one can scarcely imagine. It certainly is a temptation to 
single out such pages as deal with that interesting ancient people, the 
Pheenicians. A more thorough knowledge of this nation of old might help 
us to a clearer understanding of many points in later history, in connexion 
with the peoples and races with whom they came into contact. In this 
volume of articles by Gutschmidt we are taught something concerning their 
origin, their religion, their industries, and inventions, their navigation, 
commerce, and work of colonisation, to which is added a section on 
“ Fragments of Phcenician History.” A splendid piece of work too, is the 
article on the Patriarchs of Alexandria, extending to the beginning of the 
18th century. We must refer our readers to the article itself, if they wish 
to understand its real importance. Reviews written, say twenty years ago, 
are rather peculiar reading : for example, one on Martin’s “ Josua Stylites” 
cannot but conjure up before our mind Wright’s more recent “ Joshua the 
Stylite.” As we remarked above, the 3rd volume refers to the non-Semitic 
peoples, including the Scythians. Gutschmidt’s authority as regards the 
Iranians is unquestioned, and the same may be said of his knowledge of 
the history of Eastern Asia. In consequence of current events in the 
East, the article in the third volume, concerning “the Trustworthiness of 
the Armenian History of Moses of Khoren” may, perhaps, be read with 
additional interest at the present moment. On the whole, it was perhaps 
as well to re-edit the important articles contained in these two volumes 
and to present them to the world anew in collected form. H. G. 





T. FisHzER Unwin, Lonpon ; 1896. 

32. The Balkans, by WitL1AM MILLER, M.A.; 1896. The first part on 
Roumania treats of its origin, and of the difficulties which the Romans under 
Trajan experienced in subjugating the country. The Roman rule lasted 
168 years, and was followed by barbarian invasions, and Gothic supremacy 
that continued a century. The book then deals with the invasion of 
Attila, and the devastation of the country by the Lombards and Avars 
who were crushed by the Emperor Heraclius. The Turkish supremacy 
in the middle of the 15th century continued until its independence in 1877. 
The next part is devoted to Bulgaria, whose golden age occurred under 
Simeon 893-1018, after which it became a dependency of Constantinople. 
It was then divided by the Greeks into provinces under governors ; their 
tenure of office being short, they robbed the people as much as they could, 
giving them a foretaste of the coming Turkish rule, but the might of the 
Bulgarians was broken when the Serbs fell upon them in 1330, a few 
years later their Czar Sisman III. becoming the vassal of Sultan Murad. 
Since the middle of the 18th century they have looked to Russia for aid 
until the result of the Crimean War diminished their hopes. This part 
finishes with an account of the ferment of the Slavonic elements in 1875 
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and the final liberation of Bulgaria by the Berlin Treaty. Servia is next 
discussed. The author tells us how the Serbs appeared in S.E. Europe 
in the 6th century and were a kind of aristocratic republic until the acces- 
sion of Stephen Nemanja. The 14th century saw the Serbs assisting the 
Greeks in Asia Minor in driving back the Ottomans, the period of their 
golden age happening under Stephen Dusan 1336-56, but eventually (1459) 
Servia was subjugated by Turkey. This part terminates with the story of 
her struggles for independence, which became a fact in 1867. The fourth 
and last part deals with Montenegro or the Black Mountain from its 
beginning as an independent State dating from the fatal battle of Kossovo 
when it became a refuge to those Serbs who preferred liberty to the 
Ottoman yoke up to the present time. The book is well illustrated with 
portraits and maps, and is a valuable handbook of the history of the 
Balkans. 

33. British India, by R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., LC.S., etc. The 42nd volume 
of ‘The Story of the Nations ” series, gives us “ British India,” which is 
prefaced by an early History of Indian Commerce, followed by an account 
of the establishment of the Honourable East India Company in 1702. 
The main factors that led to the foundation and expansion of our empire 
in India are described by the author under three principal heads. The first 
wave of conquest was under Clive, the next is identified with the Marquess 
of Wellesley, when British supremacy in India was established, and the 
Mysore Sultan, the Hyderabad Nizam, the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, with the 
Maratha chiefs Sindhia, Holkar, Bonsla, Gaekwar, and the Peishwa were 
forced to bow to his dictates; the last was impelled to do so by Lord 
Dalhousie. The mutiny, the great famine, and our wars with Afghanistan 
are then described in this illustrated 8vo. volume of 400 pages, and Indian 
history is brought up to date by the events in Chitral in 1895. The work 
holds a distinguished place in a distinguished series. 

34. Zales of Ind and other Poems, by T. RAMAKRISHNA, with an intro- 
duction by the Hon. the Rev. W. Miller. The author of these pleasing 
tales—all in verse—descriptive of Indian lore and scenery, has already 
acquired a deserved reputation by his excellent sketch of “ Life in an 
Indian Village.’”” Ramakrishna is a graduate of the Madras University 
and is to be congratulated on his command of the English language. He 
now comes before the public as a poet, and with no small success. He 
had the advantage of the late Lord Tennyson’s personal acquaintance, and 
he, to whom the “Tales of Ind” are dedicated, has described them as 
“interesting and remarkable.” 

35. On the Nile with a Camera, by ANTHONY WILKIN (8vo., 238 pages, 
111 illustrations). This book will be welcome both to those who have 
visited Egypt and to those who have not; the former will be pleasantly 
reminded by it of their own experiences; and the latter will find in it 
neither a guide-book, nor an archeological treatise, but a chronicle com- 
bining much of both with an account of a tour as far as Abfi Simbel, made 
under present-day conditions, and evidently in a most enjoyable manner. 
The 111 illustrations are reproductions of photographs taken by the author, 
and are mostly views of the temples and other ancient buildings which he 
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visited, though much of the general scenery is also included; it might, 
however, have been better had some of them been on a rather larger scale. 
We regret to find that the author throws such influence as he can into the 
scale in favour of the scheme for drowning Philz in a gigantic reservoir. 
He ought before doing so to have satisfied himself, firstly, that all alterna- 
tive sites are hopeless ; secondly, whether the scheme will be for the benefit 
of the fellah or for that of a parcel of rascally land speculators, recruited 
from the scum of the Mediterranean populations, compared with whom 
-the worst of our own money-lenders are public benefactors; and thirdly, 
whether the stability of Egyptian institutions is ever likely to be such as to 
guarantee that a huge reservoir would always be kept in sufficient order to 
avoid a terrible catastrophe. We are pleased to note, however, that, while 
the author advocates the possible destruction of the temples of Phile by 
water, he strongly objects to the damage and devastation committed by 
tourists, and also to the ridiculous manner in which they too often de- 
moralise the people (and not in Egypt only) by the reckless and indis- 
criminate scattering of sums of money, small in themselves but large in the 
aggregate. As he truly says, “If a man can get enough to live on by 
begging of tourists, he is not likely to trouble himself to improve agricul- 
ture, or indeed to do anything at all for the country.” 






36. T. Fisher Unwin is certainly the prince of those publishers who make 
the most of little islands of text in seas of margin. Here is a book by 
OLIVE SCHREINER on Zrooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland of 264 thick 
pages in big type which would seem to go comfortably in some twelve 
columns of the “Times.” For instance, “there is no God, said the 
Englishman, he turned round on his shoulder, and said no more and 
afterwards the Colonial went to sleep”; this sentence fills the fourth of a 
page, but it is the key of the book, for the brutality, the greed and the 
sensuality of the white man in dealing with the most inoffensive negroes 
are shown to be so great, so unpunished, and so encouraged by the press 
and unscrupulous Company-mongers, that “the Englishman” may be for- 
given if he is thereby driven to doubt the existence of a Providence that 
can tolerate all this wrong. It is needless to say that Rhodes and his 
followers get a severe mauling in this book, which may not be without 
interest during the present inquiries of the Parliamentary Committee, though 
it is full of inexpressibly dull, if true, sermonizing. 


RoLAND WARD AND Co., LONDON. 

37. Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia, by F. C. SeLous. Mr. Selous’ 
description of the recent Matabele rebellion and the share he took in 
suppressing it bears the mark of sincerity and frankness throughout. The 
frankness is even carried to the verge of brutality—at least many at home 
will certainly think so—in justifying the acts of reprisal perpetrated by the 
infuriated colonists. On the other hand there is little attempt at white- 
washing anybody, and there is a fair-minded and dispassionate endeavour 
to trace the causes of the insurrection. The mistakes committed by the 
government of the British South Africa Company in their treatment of the 
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natives with regard to the cattle and labour questions, are clearly pointed 
out. According to Mr. Selous this vexatious treatment did not amount to 
actual oppression but was sufficiently irksome to tempt the Matabele, who 
had been only surprised and not really crushed by the conquest of 1893, 
to take the occasion offered by the removal of the police force southwards 
to take a part in the ill-advised and ill-fated invasion of the Transvaal, to 
overthrow the white rule. The revolt was accompanied with all those acts 
of treachery and cruelty to women and children which mark the uprising 
of a savage race against their lords. There was here no doubt sufficient 
explanation to account for the revengeful feelings of the white settlers, 
but has Mr. Selous shown that there was sufficient justification in policy 
for the merciless nature of some of the campaigning? It may be true 
that savages want severe lessons, but there seem considerable indications 
that the colonists were led partly by revenge and partly by sheer panic to 
acts of impolitic retaliation, which may have precluded all hopes of localis- 
ing the rebellion to one or two districts. But it is perhaps difficult for us 
in England to gauge the exact situation. Our author is very bitter against 
Mr. Labouchere for his reckless criticism of the Rhodesian colonists. His 
writings certainly have produced considerable irritation among those who 
have been so recently struggling for their existence. As to the broader 
question of the relation of European settlers to native races there remains, 
as Mr. Selous himself recognises, an ultimate divergence of views according 
to the ideal supposed to be aimed at. If our ideal for a country like 
South Africa, is that it should be one where the natives shall multiply 
freely and be peaceful and contented, but remain—for very many genera- 
tions at least—under the rule of the white, then we must grant the colonist 
the right to try and attain that result even against the will of the native. 
If on the other hand it is simply to maintain the present condition of the 
native intact, and keep out the white man as far as possible, there can be 
no further argument. 

Mr. Selous adds some interesting comment on the relations of Dutch 
and English in South Africa. Though a friend both of Mr. Rhodes and 
Dr. Jameson he admits that the fluctuating and strictly localised character 
of the Uitlander population in the Transvaal makes some of the demands 
brought forward on their behalf, based on a mere numerical comparison, 
somewhat unreasonable, and that there is a Boer side to the question ; 
but he does not conceat his conviction that the real cause of the trouble 
lay in the non-Boer, Hollander clique who have secured the confidence of 
the Boers for their own ends. These views of Mr. Selous are scattered up 
and down the pages of his volume, but the greater part of it is of course 
devoted to a diary of the fights and skirmishes in which the author was 


engaged—interesting and exciting enough, but calling for no special 
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WatTTs AND Co. 

38. The Nationalist Press Committee have issued the third volume of 
F. G. Goutp’s “ Concise history of religion” containing a history of Christian 
origins and of Jewish and Christian Literature to the end of the second 
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century. The author professes to have penetrated the dark chamber of 
early Christian belief and practice, of contemporaneous Pagans and Jews, 
and of Gnostic notions by means of chronology and without fear of the 
Orthodox or favour to the Rationalist. He extends the same literary 
courtesy to the Epistles of Paul that he does to the visions of Hermas and 
the meditations of Aurelius, and the book will be found useful to those who 
have not made up their minds on the contested subjects, as also to those 
who have no mind to make up. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

IT seems a poor return for the compliment paid to us by authors and the 
liberality of publishers, when we can only give a few words in noticing 
works that, as a rule, deserve an exhaustive treatment ; but the demands 
on our space are so great, that with the utmost appreciation of labours, 
especially those within the range of this Review, we cannot, at present, at 
any rate, do more than introduce the following new publications to the 
attention of our readers : 

The Fanti Customary Laws, by JOHN MENSAH SarBaH, who, perhaps 
first of Mensahs, is a barrister (WILLIAM CLOWES AND Sons) introduces us, 
to what wili probably be, the model of Law treatises, not only of the Gold 
Coast colony, but also of the large territories that are now being added in 
that part of Africa to the British sphere. Suffice it to say that where 
customs are not in direct conflict with our ideas of humanity, the Courts 
administer the existing customary laws in the spirit of modern civilization. 
The book is full of decided cases and gives deserved credit to “the African 
nature so great in all noble qualities.” Much of what the writer says 
reminds us of our own procedure in the Panjab Customary Laws. 

We have received the I. volume of “ Vifpon” by the pioneer of Japan 
and its adjoining countries and protectorates, BARON SIEBOLD, published 
in a magnificent quarto by the filial piety of his worthy sons (LEo WoERL, 
WURZEURG AND LeIpzic). We there see Japan, as it was, in 1823 and 
subsequent years and thus can compare it with Japan, as it is, in order to 
understand both phases more correctly. We see in this work, charmingly 
printed and illustrated, not only a true picture of the eminent Baron’s 
experiences and views, but also the history of the discovery of Japan and 
its intimate connections with other civilizations, not excluding that of 
India, of which, a pictorial title-page, showing the victory of Marisi over 
barbarisms of every kind, is a striking analogy. We must await the receipt 
of the second volume, before we can give to this monumental work, the 
full and careful review, that it so emphatically deserves. 

GEORGE ReEpway deserves our thanks for sending us Mr. A. E. WaITE’s 
translation of “ Zranscendental Magic ;” its doctrine and its ritual, by 
EvipHas Levi. There is so much to learn in this world and so little time 
to do it in for each learner, our own efforts in that direction being little 
better than scratching the huge Himalayas of demonstrable knowledge 
with a quill, that, with every wish to be sympathetic, or at least tolerant, 
we have no space or leisure for disquisitions of the unknown. Still, we 
have no doubt that this book with its “triangle of Solomon,” its “ tetra- 
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gram” and “ pentragram” will establish a ‘magical equilibrium” with 
all kindred minds. Only “initiation ” is required in order to understand 
“the mysteries of the Kabbala.” ‘“ Necromancy,” “ transmutations,” 
“ bewitchments,” etc., follow each other in bewildering sequence. Who- 
ever wants ‘‘talismans” should apply here, though ‘‘a warning to the 
imprudent enquirer ” is also thoughtfully given. 

Two large, but well-got-up and handy, volumes have been published 
by Messrs. Longmans and Co. on “CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MytTHoLocy,” by the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miiller, to which, 
besides reviewing them in our next issue, we shall, no doubt, have occasion 
to refer at length not once, but a great many times, in pursuance of one 
of the principal aims of this Review, that of promoting an accurate know- 
ledge of Oriental learning. So far from considering that the school of the 
great populariser of Philology is dead, or that it has been displaced by 
recent Ethnological and Anthropological research, we hold that the in- 
spiration which it has given, will, at any rate in the Aryan family of 
languages, be felt for ever, for Max Miiller is a genius as well as a scholar, 
and his ideas will live, though modified in form, as the kindred sciences 
of languages, mythology, religion and thought add one conquest to the 
other to their constantly growing empire. 

Footprints of the Lion and other stories of Travel in Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
the Mediterranean, India and Stam, by Major-GENERAL J. BLAKSLEY 
(W. H. ALLEN aNnpD Co.). This is a somewhat curious combination of 
places. Just as if one were to say, for instance, “travels in Dalecarlia, 
Norway, the North Sea, Egypt and Port Said.” The general reader, 
however, will find it a fascinating volume dealing with attractive places, 
of which it gives nearly 3 dozen beautiful illustrations from photographs. 

Kakemonos Tales of the Far East, by W. CARLTON Dawe. John Lane 
(THE BopLeEy Heap, LONDON AND NEw York). A collection of nine 
stories well told and pleasantly written. 

The Edge of the Orient, by ROBERT HOWARD RUSSELL (KEGAN PAUL 
TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co.). A well written account of the author’s 
travels from Trieste, through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Constantinople, the 
Levant and Syria to Assouan in Egypt. The illustrations and maps form 
a conspicuous and delightful feature of the book. 

Letters from the Soudan, by the Special Correspondent of “the Times.” 
E. F. Knicut (MACMILLAN AND Co.; 1897). Mr. Knight gives us in 
this book most interesting details of the late Anglo-Egyptian campaign, 
describing the preparations, the railway construction, the advance, the 
battle of Ferkeh and the final operations of the troops and gunboats at 
Dongola. 

Visits to Monasteries of the Levant, by THE Honsie. R. Curzon, Jun. 
(GEORGE NewnEs). This book, originally published in 1848, describes 
the manners and customs, as they existed in these lands 50 years ago and 
which the levelling effect of European influence has now partly effaced. 

A Pinchbeck Goddess, by Mrs. FLEMING (Alice M. Kipling) (W. HEINE- 
MANN). One has seen this painted thing in the drawing-rooms of Simla 
and all that one can say in recommendation of “the Pinchbeck Goddess ” 
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is that this novel fully answers to the title and that its only claim, if that 
be any, to notice, is that the authoress states that she is the sister of one, 
who has achieved notoriety ; so if he be gold, this is, indeed, pinchbeck. 

If the Swami VIVEKANANDA on his stay in England and the United States 
has resisted the temptations to beef, spirits and general good living, as also 
lionizing, which are so freely offered to Indians in these countries, much 
to the destruction of their morale and Prysigue, he is, indeed, entitled to 
guide us in “ Raja Yoga or conquering the internal nature” (LONGMANS, 
GREEN AND Co.) and he will preserve an influence for good on his return 
to India, after the ovations of his reception there will have subsided. 
The subject, however, of Yoga Philosophy is too wide to be treated in 
a short notice and we propose to revert to it at length in a future issue, 
perhaps in connection with this volume, which certainly does credit to the 
sagacity of its author. 

“ The Secret of Mankind” published by G. P. PuTnam’s Sons is a pro- 
duction that deserves a special and full notice; although it deals with 
domains of thought that defy criticism, it is both instructive and suggestive. 
Its motto is that of Numa Pompilius “Every alteration of a man’s life is 
dangerous to him.” Sages and poets of all ages and countries discuss the 
problems of the present and the hereafter in the enlarged solar Zone into 
which the anonymous author introduces man after his departure from earth 
and a brief account is also given of the planet Mercury and of its institu- 
tions. ‘‘ The singular hints gathered in the Elsewheres or Afterlife” are, 
indeed, “unheard of” in our everyday Philosophy. 

The peace question between the Turks and the Christians, by DiNSHAH 
ARDESHIR TALFARKHAN (BOMBAY GAZETTE PREss). This is a well-meant 
appeal, alike to the Powers and to the Sultan, to combine in bringing 
about peace and co-operation among Christians and Muhammadans. He 
urges the creation of an Islamic Society in India for this purpose and he 
would wish a few hundred Indians and Europeans to peregrinate Turkey 
on the mission of conciliation. A great festival meeting of all the Sovereigns 
of the world at Constantinople, or ‘‘ Room,” is another feature of the 
programme. 

A Talk with Mr. Gladstone, by GENERAL Booru has too few references 
to Asia and the Colonies te justify our giving this curious pamphlet more 
than a passing reference. 

Nor can we find much to interest our readers in T. FISHER UNwIN’s 
“ His Native Wife” by Louis Beck (of the Caroline Islands), in spite of 
its title and its admission into the Century Library. 

Another booklet by the same publishers is “ Zhe Political Situation,” by 
O. anp C. S. C. SCHREINER urging the formation of a progressive associa- 
tion in South Africa to protect the native, to tax luxuries rather than 
necessaries and to secure representation to individuals rather than property. 

We welcome the able English translation of a book which we have 
already reviewed when it appeared in its original German. We refer to 
“ Armenia and Europe—an indictment by Dr. J. Lepsius.” This has been 
well edited by Mr. J. RENDEL Harris and has been published by MEssrs. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, as a very timely contribution to a burning 
question. : 
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We reserve for review in our next issue : 
“ The Sacred Tree or The Tree in Religion aud Myth,” by Mrs. J. H. 
PHiILpot (MacMILLAN AND Co.)—a most suggestive work. 

“ Dahomé, Niger, Touareg,” by COMMANDANT TOUTEE (ARMAND COLIN 
ET C1E, Paris)—full of instructive matter. 

Parts I. and II. of Vol. IV. of another admirable series, ‘“‘ Zhe Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies,” published by the OxFORD CLARENDON 
Press. These parts deal with the Geography and History of South and 
East Africa and are well edited by C. P. Lucas. 

Two monumental works in ‘The Sacred Books of the East” series 
(CLARENDON Press) the “ Hymns of the Atharva-veda” translated by 
Maurice BLOOMFIELD (a volume of 716 pages) and “ Vedic Hymns” 
(Part II.) translated by H. OLDENBERG containing the hymns to Agni. 

An invaluable magnum opus of nearly a thousand royal 8vo. pages, 
magnificently and profusely illustrated on the Marks and Monograms on 
European and Oriental Pottery and Porcelain, by WILLIAM CHAFFERS, a 
new, eighth, edition, revised and edited by F. LITCHFIELD (GIBBINGS AND 
Co. FOR REEVES AND TURNER). 

The following pamphlets on Oriental subjects, by different Orientalists : 
Syrische Wechsellieder von Narses, by FRANZ FELDMANN ; /ran im Mittel- 
alter nach den Arabischen Geographen, by Pau Scuwarz; Jabalahae LIL, 
by Dr. R. HILGENFELD ; Uber die Kiktiirkische Inschrift des Kiil Tagin- 
Denkmals, by W. BANG (OrTo HaRRassowiTZ, LEIPZIG). 

Travels in West Africa, by Mary H. KinNGsLey (MACMILLAN AND Co., 
Lonpon), record the personal experiences of the adventurous author n the 
Congo Francais, Cortsco, and Cameroons and contains a great amount 
of new information. 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : Mitthetlungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;—Bibiia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;— The 
Contemporary Review (London : Isbister and Co.) ;—Ze Polybiblion (Paris : 
Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—The American 
weekly, called Public Opinion (Astor Place, New York) ;—/Ludlic Opinion, 
(London) ;—/ournal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;—Le Mémorial 
Diplomatigque, (Paris) ;—The Canadian Gazette, (London) ;—TZhe ladian 
Magazine and Review, (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;—Comptes-rendus 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris) ;—Le Tour du Monde, (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—oletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : 
The National Press) ;—From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
of Zhe Strand Magazine ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Strand Musical 
Magazine ;—Nos. 6, 7 and 8 of Englana’s History as pictured by famous 
Painters ;—The Navy and Army and Country Life both illustrated ;—“* The 
Way of the Cross,” Part X. The last Quarter’s “ SANscRIT JOURNAL ” of 
the Oriental University Institute, Woking—full and interesting. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1a.—At the beginning of the quarter the famine was in full sway and 
appeared to have got in some places beyond control, as the arrangements 
made were inadequate to cope with it; the Government resources are, 
however, already taxed to the very utmost. Although the anxiety as to 
the sufficiency of the food stocks in the country is less than formerly, the 
number on relief works has been gradually increasing. In none of the 
rice districts is there any chance of a fresh food supply until September. 
In many places, such as Jabalpur, where, out of a population of 750,000, 
no fewer than 120,000 persons are in receipt of relief and this number is 
sure to be doubled, the Government must support the entire population 
for at least six months, and a large proportion for eight months, This is 
expected to be the “Record Famine” of the century, greatly surpassing 
that of 1876 both in extent and severity. Sir A. S. Lethbridge, a member 
of the Viceregal Council, Mr. Thorburn, Brigadier Surgeon Roe, Afzal 
Khan, and other officials, made an inspection of the largest relief works 
in the Punjab, on the new Jhelam Irrigation canal, where 40,000 coolies 
were congregated. 

In Delhi the distress is much felt by gold and silver wire workers, and 
embroiderers, for no Hindu marriages now take place and consequently 
there is no demand for jewellery and wedding garments. Even the 
descendants of the Delhi Royal family, who are Government pensioners, 
are unable to meet the high prices, and are receiving private charity in 
addition. Many other people, too proud to enter the relief works, are 
great sufferers. At the public kitchen at Delhi 1,000 of the poorest 
classes are fed daily. 

The number of persons employed on relief works and receiving relief 
is now as follows. Madras 70,136, Bombay 417,206, Bengal 459,694, 
Panjab 116,700, North West Provinces and Oude 1,551,222, Central 
Provinces 335,769, Burma 23,924, Berar 18,167, making the total, in- 
cluding Native States, 3,140,000. The immediate outlook is not un- 
favourable, though the strain on the Relief administration is serious. The 
attitude of all classes is exemplary, and the people are truly grateful for 
the relief given. 

The appeal made to the British public has been responded to, with the 
result, that up to now the sum of £455,000, has been contributed. Her 
Majesty the Queen has given a second contribution of £500. 

The annual meeting of the Dufferin fund was presided over by the 
Viceroy. The report shows that 1,300,000 women have been treated in 
the already existing, or the new hospitals that have been connected with 
the fund. The Viceroy expressed his gratitude for the response made 
from all parts of the world to the appeal for help to the famine-stricken. 
There had been a temporary decrease of 100,000 persons on relief owing 
to harvest operations; he trusted that the end of the first stage of the 
famine had now arrived. 
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The plague shows little sign of diminution in Bombay, notwithstanding 
the exodus of over 330,000 of its inhabitants. It also continues to rage 
in Kurrachee and Poona. Calcutta is free from it. In view of the possi- 
bility of the plague reaching the East African coast, the Indian Government 
has prohibited the emigration of those resident in, or who have passed 
through Bombay or Sind. The labourers for the Mombasa railway, who 
were recruited in the Punjab, will be despatched from Calcutta instead of 
Bombay. 

The plague is localized in the Bombay Presidency and Lower Sind ; 
notwithstanding this, a close examination of railway passengers is main- 
tained at all important junctions. It is, however, believed that the disease 
is beginning to die out. 

The Proclamation parade at Calcutta on New Year’s day, the 
2oth anniversary of the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of 
India (Kaisar-i-Hind), was one of the largest and most successful ever 
held ; the attendance of spectators was enormous, the march past being a 
very brilliant spectacle, evoking much enthusiasm. 

The 12th Indian National Congress closed its sittings at Calcutta on 
the 31st December, after passing a series of Resolutions advocating 
various reforms. 

The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Association, which is opposed to 
the Congress, under the presidency of Nawab Imdd-ul-Mulk Moulvi 
Seyed Hussein Belgrami of Hyderabad, held its r1th congress, and has 
issued a manifesto discussing the representative system, and contending 
that, as at present arranged, it gives an undue preponderance to Hindu 
representatives, and too small a share to the Muhammadans. 

A meeting of Muhammadans under the Presidency of Sirdar Muhammad 
Hyat Khan, c.s.1., was held at Aligarh to discuss the celebration of the 
6oth year of the reign of Her Majesty the Empress, when it was decided 
to send a deputation to England to present Her Majesty with a con- 
gratulatory address. 

A Legislative Council will be established shortly in the Punjab. 

The latest returns for the Opium Revenue show it to be some 37 lakhs 
worse than the estimate. The Indian tea trade has been very prosperous 
during the past year, the crop having been returned at 148,217,000 Ibs. 
The revised estimates for widening the Dargai-Chakdara road on the 
Chitral line of communication amounts to Rs. 220,000. 

A lakh and a quarter has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
the extension of the Tirhoot State Railway. The Calcutta Commissioners 
have sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 30,000 towards cleaning the town. 
The amount of remittances by Council bills to the Home Treasury in 
1896-97 was: 1st April, 1896, to 16th January, 1897, £12,366,go0. 
Balance to be remitted from 17th January to 31st March, 1897, 44,133,100. 
Total £ 16,500,000. 

The marriage of H. H. Agha Khan of Bombay with his cousin, took 
place at Poona on the 2oth January; some fifty thousand Khojahs, 
Moguls, Arabs and others were expected to attend the ceremony, but 
owing to the prevalence of the plague, and to a recent death in his family, 
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no very elaborate rejoicings took place, and only about ten thousand of his 
followers gathered at Poona. 

The cold weather rains in Upper India have done a great amount of 
good, and will lessen the anxiety as to food supplies in the future, but 
until there is a general fall in prices, the poorer classes of the population 
will continue to suffer. 

At the annual meeting at Calcutta of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Playfair spoke of the enormous increase of Indian trade during Her 
Majesty’s reign, the value of exports and imports in 1837 was 19 crores, 
it now exceeds 200 crores. 

The following financial statement was published in India on March 19th. 
Accounts closed with a surplus of Rx. 1,534,000. Expenditure on famine 
relief works 1896-7 is estimated at Rx. 1,966,000. Total loss of revenue 
directly attributable to famine and scarcity is Rx. 6,081,000. The ex- 
change realized during the year has been 14°46d. In framing the Budget 
estimate 1897-98 the same rate of exchange has been taken and the 
estimate works out a deficit of Rx. 2,469,000. The famine relief expendi- 
ture provided for is Rx. 3,641,000. Total relief expenditure for both years 
Rx. 5,607,000, this is independent of Rx. 800,000 advanced to rayats. 
The railway expenditure in 1896-7 was Rx. 8,758,000, and Rx. 10,130,000 
will be spent in 1897-8, besides Rx. 5,754,000 spent, and to be spent, by 
companies and branch lines. This necessitates a Government loan of 
four crores in India, and three and a half million sterling in England, 
besides a million sterling temporary debt. Drawings of the Secretary of 
State on India will amount to thirteen million sterling. The statement 
says that the cost of famine being so much greater than the declared 
deficits, it is hoped that, when the plague and famine have disappeared, 
financial progress will be resumed. 

BurMA.—The elevation of Burma to a Local Government under a 
Lieut.-Governor will take place on May 1st. The present Chief Com- 
missioner, Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.1., has been nominated Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Legislative Council will consist of five official, and four 
non-official members. 

CrYLON.—Heavy and destructive rains, in some places as much as 10 
inches in two hours, have fallen. The Government Report for 1895 shows 
for the first time a revenue of over 20 million Rupees, and the trade in 
the same year amounted to 170 million Rupees. The Governor has 
appointed a commission for the sanitation of Colombo. 

Native States.—H. H. the Maharaja of Mefa/ had given permission 
to the Archeological Surveyor of the N. W. Provinces, to visit Nepal, and 
to explore in the vicinity of Konagamna, Buddha’s birthplace. Dr. 
Fihrer has now made its actual discovery, although Dr. Waddell appears 
to have given an indication of the possible site. All students of ancient 
Indian history should be indebted to the Archeological Survey, the 
Maharaja, and Dr. Fiihrer, the actual discoverer. 

H. H. the Gekwar of Baroda has made a tour of inspection through the 
northern portions of his territories, in order to acquaint himself with the 
state of things amongst the cultivators. He is expected to attend the 
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Jubilee in June, as also, it is said, the Raja of KXapurthala. Many 
chiefs will, naturally, be prevented from coming, owing to famine in their 
territories requiring their looking after their subjects. The death of the 
Maharaja of Zipperah occurred recently. The popular Thakore Sahib of 
Palitana, Sir Mansingji, K.c.s.1., had a cordial reception on his return 
home from Rajkot. The Godavery Valley Railway is about to be con- 
structed to Manmar, 387 miles, and will traverse some of the most pro- 
ductive districts of the Nizam of Ayderabad’s dominions ; its estimated 
capital, two and a half millions sterling, will be wholly raised in England. 
The Nawab Sarvar Jang, private secretary to the Nizam, hasresigned. The 
Raja of Faridkot has raised the pay of his “Imperial Service troops” on 
account of the prevailing scarcity. The Maharaja of Darbhunga has 
remitted 8 lakhs of revenue, and will spend 8 lakhs on relief works in con- 
sequence of the scarcity. 

A durbar was held at Sibi, by the agent of the Governor-General which 
was largely attended by all classes, representatives from the most distant 
parts of Beluchistan being present. 

Raja Jung Bahadur Khan, c.1.£., has contributed Rs. 20,000 to the 
Famine fund. Raja Sir Ramasawmy Mudaliar, the well-known philan- 
thropist, intends commemorating his name in Ooty by erecting a home for 
all classes of travellers, with separate biocks, under capable supervision. 

The Resident in Kashmir has presented Raja Sir Ram Singh, k.c.B., 
with the insignia of that order, for valuable services rendered to the 
Empire. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The movement of Afghan regiments down the Kunar 
river some time ago, is said to have been caused by the slight collision 
which took place between the forces of the Khan of Pashat, and the Khan 
of Nawagai, and by the fear that the latter chief might assume the offensive, 
and threaten Afghan communications with Jellalabad. Peace has now been 
restored between the contending Chiefs by the Political agent at the Mala- 
kand. These occurrences, however, made it desirable that the ‘‘ vexed 
question ” of the Mittai Valley should at once be brought to a satisfactory 
settlement, of which there is now every prospect, as the Amir, after some 
hesitation, is now showing himself amenable. There will still be a De- 
limitation difficulty with the 100 miles from Lundi Kotal to Nawa Kotal, 
as there is no natural frontier, as also with regard to the division of the 
Momands, some of whose tribes are dependent on India, and others on 
Afghanistan, whilst their general Head, the Khan of Lalpura, is an Afghan 
vassal. Mr. R. Udny c.1.£. has been nominated British Commissioner to 
demarcate the boundary, and Col. Holdich will probably return to India 
and accompany the Commission, if his services are again required, as in 
connection with the Afghan-Kafiristan-Chitral boundary. 

The Amir is said to be coining gold coins of the value of fifteen Rupees 
and storing the money as a reserve for a Jihad or “ holy war” purposes. 
He has published a book, entitled ‘‘ Takvim-ud-din ” or “‘ strengthening of 
the Faith” which is only issued to his Kazis and Governors of Provinces. 
A portion of this book, or a separate pamphlet, called “ Targhib-ul-Jihad,”’ 
or “causing desire for a holy war” is also printed at the Kabul Press for, 
apparently, general circulation among Muhammadans. 
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Seyed Muhammad Khan of Candahar has been appointed Governor of 
Jellalabad. 

The notorious Is-hak Khan, who had applied to the Amir to be allowed 
to return to Turkestan, has been refused permission. 

The Amir has prohibited corpses being brought from India to Afghanistan 
for burial as also the entry of sick persons. He has also prohibited the 
pilgrimage to Mecca till such time as the plague subsides. 

By orders of the Amir, all the Kafirs are to be immediately vaccinated, 
as all those who are deported from their country seem to catch small pox, 
a disease that, before the invasion, had been practically unknown in 
Kafiristan, except the border of Chitral. 

Cuina.—Li Hung Chang has not yet been restored to any post of 
influence in spite of, or because of, his royal tour in Europe and the United 
States. The Commission of Engineers, for the construction of the Man- 
churian railway, under M. Yugovitch, left St. Petersburg in the middle of 
March. The actual construction will probably be commenced in 1898, 
and the line will, if possible, be begun at both ends. 

Work has commenced in the Shanghai-Wu-sung railway. Director 
Shengs’ policy is to establish remunerative lines in the provinces of Kiang- 
si, and Kwang-tung, and to induce native capitalists to subscribe. His 
resources are sufficient for the work in Kiang-si, but there is no immediate 
prospect of any progress with the Peking-Han-kau trunk line, where foreign 
assistance will be necessary. A proclamation by the Viceroy of Ngan-king 
makes sales of railway land compulsory. The official valuation of the land 
in question is likely to present obstacles in the interior provinces, where 
railways will affect “li-kin ” interests. 

A consulate is about to be established at Warsaw, with the object of 
promoting trade between Poland and Manchuria. 

A party of French engineers are expected shortly at Vladivostock from 
Australia, to study the auriferous and metalliferous character of the regions 
through which the Siberian and Manchurian railways will run. 

Chang Yin Hoon has been appointed Special Ambassador to convey to 
the Queen the Emperor of China’s congratulations, on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s “ Diamond Jubilee.” 

A rice famine is apprehended in ToNGKING on account of the flooding 
of the Mekong. 

Japan.—Count Itagaki has been re-elected President of the “Jiyuto.” 
Marquis Yamagata is represented as extremely indignant with the Cabinet 
for pusillanimous yielding to Russia, and for weakness generally in Korea, 
‘notwithstanding the understanding he arrived at in St. Petersburg. 

In consequence of the death of the Empress Dowager, the Court went 
into mourning and a large expenditure was sanctioned in connection with 
the funeral. 

The Government have adopted a gold standard at the ratio of 32 1-3 
to 1. The total cost of the war with China was 210,973,669 yen. 

PuILippINEs.—The insurrection still continues; severe fighting has taken 
place during the last three months, in which the rebels have sustained great 
losses. The Spanish troops have now captured Salitran, General Zaballa 
being killed in the assault. 
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The newly appointed Resident at Bangkok, (S1aMm) is Mr. G. Greville. 

PersiA.—The new ministers of state are, Mirza Mohsin Khan, Mushir- 
ed-dowleh (Foreign Affairs); Ali Kuli Khan, Mukhber-ed-dowleh (Interior) ; 
Nusret-ed-dowleh (War) ; Nizam-ul-mulk (Finance). 

Several weeks ago some disturbances occurred at Borasjiin, Tabriz, 
Bushire, Ispahan and Abadeh ; much of the rioting is attributed to the 
discontent and want caused by the introduction of large quantities of 
copper money and its consequent great depreciation in value, as compared 
with silver. Things have, however, quieted down again. 

An earthquake occurred on the 11th January in the island of Kishm in 
the Persian Gulf, 2,500 of the population of 5,000 (mostly Arabs) are said 
to have perished. 

Lieut. W. Ware has started from Quetta, with a cavalry escort, accom- 
panied by several traders, to exploit a new route to Persia, along which 
all taxes have recently been removed. 

The Russian Government has sent doctors to Teheran, Bushire, Bander 
Abbas, and Kerman to watch for any appearance of plague. Quarantine 
regulations have been instituted in the Gulf, and a plan for preventing the 
entry of coasting vessels from the Indian side of Cape Mussendom is 
about to come into force. 

It is said that the Russian Government has lent engineers to the com- 
pany, which has the concession for making a road from Enzelli on the 
Caspian to the centre of Persia, and that Russian troops are expected to 
guard the road. 

A Russian consulate has been established at Ispahan. Sheikh Djemal- 
ed-din, to whom was imputed the instigation of the murder of the late 
Shah, died at Constantinople on the gth March. 

Russia IN As1aA.—The execution of the Pamir Convention is announced ; 
the principalities of Shignan, Roshan and Wakhan, previously ceded to 
Russia, have been restored to Bukhara, and Darwaz has been transferred 
from Bukharan to Afghan rule; two hundred families, not wishing to 
become Afghan subjects, have emigrated to Bukhara. Work on the 
railway between Samarkand and Andijan, with a branch line to Tashkent, 
is in such active progress that the whole of this important section should 
be open for traffic before the end of this year. 

Turkey tn Asia.-—Sir E. Vincent’s report on the Financial position of 
the Ottoman Empire says that the annual receipts, since 1890, have 
averaged from £T.17,600,000, expenditure to £T.18,600,000, there being 
a yearly deficit of £T.1,000,000. Great anarchy prevails in the six north 
East provinces of Asia Minor and much distress exists among the 
Armenians in those parts, who have, it is said, even applied to the Kurds 
for protection. 

The Sultan attempted to exile Fuad Pasha, who is highly obnoxious: to 
the Palace Camarilla, by appointing him to the command of the 6th army 
corps at Bagdad, but he declined the appointment; he was then sent as 
Vali to Beirut, with orders to leave in 5 days. As to the Hauran Druses, 
we may refer to an article elsewhere in this issue by an Anatolian Pasha. 

Ecyprt.—All trade between Suakin and the Sudan is absolutely pro- 
hibited, as everything arriving there would be from the stores of the 
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Khalifa and would provide him with the sinews of war. A wonderful 
revival of industry and agriculture is noted in the province of Dongola, 
since its rescue last September. The Khalifa has transported all women, 
children and valuables: from Omdurman to El Obeid, and Omdurman is 
being strongly fortified. 

The Sirdar, Maj.-Genl. Kitchener, has made his annual visit of inspec- 
tion to Suakin. 

Two Englishmen and a Belgian have been selected as additional judges 
of the Egyptian Native Court of Appeal, which will now c ‘t of 10 
Europeans and 10 natives. 

Crookshank Pasha succeeds Mr. Lang as British Cont ~- of the 
Daira Sanieh, the latter having resigned through ill-health. Budget 
of “ Wakfs,” or religious trusts administration, dealing with an income of 
nearly £250,000, has been published ; it shows a surplus of 4 E32,000. 

The “Caisse de la Dette” has granted the Govt. 4E250,000 from the 
General Reserve Fund for drainage works, and £E30,000 for the expenses 
of a census to be taken this year. 

Importation of cattle from Syria is prohibited, owing to the outbreak of 
rinderpest there. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach’s statements in the House of Commons on 5 Feby. 
in regard to the policy of the “prolonged occupation” of the British 
Govt. in Egypt, have caused the liveliest satisfaction amongst Europeans 
resident in that country. 

The Ministry have prohibited the reporters of 4 Egyptian papers from 
entering any Ministerial Department, owing to the violent personal and 
political attacks published by them. 

Lord Cromer’s annual Report says that the revenue has flourished, being 
as regards receipts £E433.000 in excess of the estimates, and giving 
a surplus of £E.316,000; the management of the Domains and the 
Daira has had the very best results, railway receipts are improving, the 
sugar industry is rapidly increasing and altogether progress is everywhere 
evident. 

Statistics for 1896 show an important decrease of crime, and another 
highly satisfactory feature is the harmonious working of the police with 
the judiciary. 


The Governor of ALGERIA has announced that unless the plague in 


India ceased, he should forbid the pilgrimage this year to Mecca. 

Everything in UGanpa continues to progress satisfactorily, the King’s 
attitude being now one of friendliness and loyalty. 

The Mauritius Government has voted a special grant of Rs 6,000 to 
Dr.. C. Meldrum c.m.c. as a reward for long and valuable services 
rendered to the colony. Sir Virgile Naz, K.c.M.c., has been appointed 
a member of the council. 

News from MozamBiQueE states that the Portuguese expedition against 
the Namarallos has been victorious, and has now reached Monte Pao. 

Mapacascar. — General Gallieni has mastered the insurrection in 
Imerina, and under his rule, the island is settling down, and a scheme for 
attracting colonists is being devised. Queen Ranavalona has been exiled 
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to Reunion, as a result of the hostility of the nobles, who used her name 
to agitate the population. 

ApyssINIA.— The Italian Government has decided to evacuate 
Abyssinian Erythrea, retaining the port of Massowah, and, indeed, by the 
“Treaty of peace” a larger territory than was conceded by the agreement 
of Uccialli that caused the war. A British mission is proceeding to the 
court of King Menelik, to reopen direct relations. between this country and 
Abyssinia. The party is composed as follows: Mr. Rennell Rodd, c.M.c. 
Special envoy; Lieut.-Col. Wingate, c.n.; Capt. H. G. C. Swayne, R.E. ; 
Capt. Count Gleichen; Capt. the Honble. Cecil Bingham ; Lieut. Lord 
E. Cecil; Capt. Speedy, interpreter, and Dr. Pinchin, they are the bearers 
of valuable presents for the King. 

Nicer.—The last expedition against a great Muhammadan power, is the 
largest in which the RoyaL NiGER Company has yet been engaged. The 
reasons for the quarrel with the most powerful chief of the Fulahs were 
that he held a despotic sway over the pagan tribes of the interior, within 
the company’s sphere of influence, and that he, and the other Fulah 
Emirs, raided these tribes most unmercifully, in their hunt for slaves, so 
that it was deemed necessary to give the boldest of them a lesson. The 


-expeditionary force commanded by Major Arnold, and accompanied by 


Si® George Goldie, also aided by some of the Nupé people, marched 
against the Fulahs. On Jany. 14th, with the co-operation of the Company’s 
flotilla, it destroyed the stronghold of Shonga. On the 25th Jany. the 
force arrived at Lokitsha, near Brpa, the Fulah capital, driving in the 
enemy’s advanced posts. The next day a desperate battle was fought, the 
Fulahs being estimated at 20,000 men, when the enemy was defeated with 
great loss, and the town taken, we having to deplore only one casualty 
amongst the whites, that of Lt. Thomson of the Leicestershire Regiment. 
On the 29th Jany., Sir G. Goldie took up his residence in Bida, and issued 
a proclamation announcing that all Nupés could have freedom and free 
farms to the South-West of the Niger. We draw the attention of our 
readers to what is said about Bida elsewhere in this Review in an article 
by Dr. Harford-Battersby. 

With regard to ILoriN, a small expedition under Major Arnold marched 
on the town, where they were unexpectedly attacked by an overwhelming 
number ; after a hard fight the enemy was defeated and the town taken. 
The Emir afterwards with his war chiefs made submission and was 
reinstated. A treaty was signed giving complete power to the Royal Niger 
Company over the country and effecting a settlement of the Lagos frontier. 
Major Arnold and all the special service officers are now on their way to 
England, and the Hausa troops have returned to their headquarters at 
Lokoja. A FReNcH ExpepiTion from Dahomey, consisting of 400 men 
and four officers has descended the river Elo and occupied the town of 
Busa. 

In another direction a peaceful and unarmed British party, which was pro- 
ceeding to BENIN has been massacred by the King of Benin’s people. It 
included Acting Consul General Phillips, Major P. W. G. C. Crawford, 
Deputy Commissioner Capt. A. M. Boisragon, Commandant Niger Protec- 
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torate Force, Captain Maling, Messrs. R. F. Locke, R. C. Campbell, 
Powiss and Gordon, and Dr. R. H. Elliott. Capt. Boisragon and Mr. 
Locke alone escaped both being wounded. Arrangements for a punitive 
expedition were quickly made, and left Ologbo on the 14 Feby. where a 
base had been formed. After a running fight in 24 miles of dense bush, it 
reached Benin, where considerable resistance was encountered; the 
defenders, however, fled, and steps are being taken to follow them up and 
capture the King and the “Ju-ju” men, about whom more elsewhere in 
this issue. In spite of all obstacles, our little force of five hundred odd 
men has established itself in the town, and has broken up the power of a 
gang, which had made the place a pandemonium of slaughter. 

Cape CoLtony.—The imports for 1896 amounted to £18,771,371, as 
compared with £19,094,880 in 1895, the decrease is due to the import 
of nearly five million less specie than in 1896. Exports 416,970,168 
against £ 16,904,756. 

The extreme Africander party is in disfavour at the Cape ; it is accused 
of encouraging disloyalty to the Imperial connexion, and Sir J. Sivewright 
speaking on a public occasion, gave a pointed warning to the neighbouring 
republics, by saying, that Cape Colony would not tolerate their conduct in 
sending emissaries to propagate republicanism and instil poison into the 
minds of the Cape Boers in order to prevent their being loyal subjects of 
the Queen. 

A meeting of the South African league at Port Elizabeth has passed a 
resolution that the strongest representation be made with regard to the fact 
that British subjects are suffering under the operation of the Alien and 
Passport Law of the Transvaal. In compliance with urgent medical 
advice Sir J. Robinson has resigned the Premiership of Natal. 

TRANSVAAL.—President Kriiger has expressed his strong disapproval of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s course in mixing up the so-called Uitlanders’ grievances 
with the Chartered Company’s invasion of the Republic, which, he said, 
admits of no whitewashing. 

A difficulty has arisen out of the withdrawal of a proclamation, under 
which a licence was granted to a gold prospector. The action of the 
Executive in refusing to recognise the claim of the prospector was upheld 
by the Volksraad, but declared to be unconstitutional by the High Court ; 
this declaration by Chief Justice Kotze alarmed both the President and the 
Volksraad, who have adopted a resolution insisting that the High Court 
must abandon its claim to try questions before it in the light of the Consti- 
tution. The Law Courts have consequently been indefinitely closed. 

In connection with the circumstances leading up to the raid, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Sir Graham Bower, Imperial Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner, have been under examination in London before the South Africa 
Committee. President Kriiger discussed the question of a closer union 
between the Transvaal and the Orange Free State at Bloemfontein. 
Great stagnation of trade exists at Johannesburg, which together with the 
epidemic of typhoid, causes depression. 

Canapa.—In order to encourage emigration to Canada, personal canvass- 
ing among tenant farmers is being arranged, and a concentrated effort will 
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be made to advertise Canada in Europe ; the advantages offered to immi- 
grants, and the unlimited opportunities existing for the investment of 
capital are said not to be excelled by any other part of the world. We 
take this opportunity of drawing attention to the able papers elsewhere in 
this issue, by Mr. Cattell Hopkins on “Canada in 1896 and 1897,” and 
“ Canada under the Queen.” 

The United Empire Association has been started in order to advocate 
the abolition of obnoxious treaty stipulations, and an Imperial tariff 
for naval defence. Other measures include representation in an Imperial 
Parliament according to contributed revenue. 

A milling firm has contracted to supply six thousand tons of flour 
monthly for several months to Australia. 

At a banquet at Montreal, Lord Aberdeen said that the Government 
would approach the Washington authorities regarding trade relations, not 
as suppliants, but as free men to talk business ; they would not go there to 
starve the country to which they belonged. 

Six members of the Opposition have been unseated for corrupt practices. 

In Nova Scotia an abundant harvest, successful fisheries, continued im- 
provement in the mining industry, etc., shows the general progress and 
prosperity of that province. 

The Ontario Legislature has passed a Bill restricting the immigration of 
English waifs. 

More than $50,000 have been subscribed to the Indian Famine Fund, 
and the Ontario Government have promised $6,000 ; this example will, 
doubtless, be followed by other provinces. 

The Revenue for the last six months exceeded the estimates by $800.000. 
The exports are valued at $80,098,504 and the imports at $58,102,407, an 
increase of nearly seven millions, and one million dollars respectively. 
The Revenue for the first half of the current fiscal year is $17,452,647, an 
increase of $169,000, and the expenditure $14,061,406, an increase of 
$526,375. 

The trade returns for January show a reduction of $2,250,000 in imports, 
and $1,500,000 in exports. Pending the revision of the tariff, merchants 
are unwilling to import large stocks. 

A splendid petroleum well has been struck at St. Paul’s Inlet in New- 
FOUNDLAND. ‘The Legislature which opened on the 18th March unani- 
mously adopted an address to the Queen. 

AusTRALAsiA.—The Australian Federal Council was formally opened at 
Hobart on January 27th under the presidency of Sir J. Forrest, premier of 
West Australia, and terminated on 4 February, the results proving dis- 
appointing. In consequence of differences that arose, several important 
matters were not decided. The question of continuing the Australian 
Auxiliary Squadron was dropped, whilst that of reciprocal trade relations 
among the colonies was shelved, pending the Federal convention. It was 
resolved that a commission of experts should inquire fully into the Zollverein 
suggestions, and definite proposals by Mr. Chamberlain were invited. 

The trade statistics for Australasia for 1896, omitting Western Australia, 
the returns for which are incomplete, show imports £ 56,286,000, and 
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exports £63,916,000, an increase of 49,471,000, and £1,677,000 respec- 
tively. 

The Australian gold yield for 1896 was 2,375,948 oz. Sydney banking 
clearances for 1896 exceed those of 1895 by 47,000,000. The following 
are the Revenue returns for 1896: Victoria, £6,579,969, being a decrease 
of £26,631; West Australia £ 2,440,390, against 41,438,707 in 1895 ; 
New ‘South Wales, for the quarter 42,332,215, a decrease of £115,804; 
for the half year £ 4,613,646, a decrease of £218,074. 

The remission of Customs duties caused a loss of £444,911. Zasmania, 
£807,696, an increase of £45,752. New Zealand, £ 4,662,000 against 
44,311,000 in 1895. Imports 47,034,000 against 46,115,000 in 1895 
exclusive of specie. Exports of 49,297,000 against £8,518,000 in 1895 
exclusive of specie. 

The gold received at the Sydney mint amounted to 712,809 oz. valued 
at £2,610,459, Mew South Wales sent 203,336 oz. and Queensland 
467,884 oz. The receipts of gold at the Melbourne mint were 1,186,851 oz. 
The gold exports from Western Australia for 1896 amounted to 281,263 02z., 
valued at £ 1,068,805. 

The banking returns for the seven colonies for the December quarter 
show deposits £100,038,000, advances £114,693,000, and coin 
£.26,934,000. 

A short strike of marine engineers occurred at Melbourne. France has 
asked Vew South Wales to postpone the proposed Exhibition in 1889 
beyond the year 1900, at the same time promising her assistance. Mr. Reid, 
the Premier, is inclined to agree. A cyclone destroyed the town of 
Nevertire. The movement in the direction of Australian Federation has 
resulted that delegates were elected to attend a National Federal Conven- 
tion, which met at Adelaide, on March 22nd. The colonies of South 
Australia, West Australia and Tasmania are solid for State rights, but in 
the larger colonies the Radical press bitterly oppose them. Equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate will probably be conceded. The ultimate fate of 
Federation depends upon the settlement of the financial powers of the 
Senate. 

The premiers of Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, and West Australia 
have accepted the invitation to attend the celebration of the Queen’s long 
reign, those of South Australia and New Zealand are also expected to 
accept. 

Oxsituary.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, of :— 
Major-General H. T. Richmond (China, Panjab, Kohat) ;—Lt.-Col. John 
Thomas Carruthers (Abyssinia, Afghanistan) ;—Col. R. B. Gardner, R.M.a. 
(Maori war) ;—Lt.-Col. Francis Grant Maltby, 1.s.c. (Afghanistan and 
Burma) ;—Rear-Admiral H. M’Clintock Alexander (Burma and New 
Zealand) ;—Sir Francis Boileau Davis (a recognised authority on China) ;— 
Surgeon Lt.-Col. Francis Cobham Nicholson, M.D. Indian Medical Service ; 
—The Russian General Sheremetieff ;—Capt. R. Stokes, R.N. (China and 
Russia) ;—Admiral Sir A. Milne, c.c.B. (West Indies) ;—Major-Genl. J. D. 
Mein, r.a. (Burma and Mutiny) ;—Col. C. H. Ewart, 1.s.c. ;—The Comte 
de Mas-Latrie ;—M. Vivien de St. Martin (French Geographer) ; Mr. G. H. 
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Ellis, Madras Civil Service ;—Mr. B. O. Wallis (Victorian colonist) ;— 
Surgeon Lt.-Col. A. Macgregor, Indian Medical Service ;—Mr. L. A. 
Campbell, Consul-General for San Salvador ;—Mr. A. C. Duff, i.c.s. ;— 
Mr. F. Farrell, a well-known Victorian architect ;—Surgeon-Genl. Manifold 
(Crimea and India) ;—Sir J. Hickson of Montreal ;—Mr. J. P. Gawan, a 
N.S.W. colonist ;—Surgeon-Major Mauser, Indian Medical Service ;— 
Prince Muhammad Farrukh Shah, head of the Mysore family ;—Major- 
Genl. G. A. Williams (Mutiny, Burma and Afghanistan) ;—Major-Genl. 
J. I. Gibbs (Sutlej, Mutiny) ;—The Dowager Empress Asako of Japan ;— 
Mr. R. V. Doyne, barrister for Indian cases ;—Johann A. Streng, a cele- 
brated mineralogist ;—Mr. J. T. Wheeler, the Indian historian ;—Capt. 
W. W. Vine, R.N. (West Africa, Russia and China) ;—Sir Travers Twiss, 
the great jurist ;—Lieut.-Col. H. S. S. Burney (Burma) ;—Rr.-Admiral 
A. E. Dupuis (Russia, China and Suakin) ;—Mr. A. Forster, of Adelaide ; 
—Mr. F. J. Mouat, M.b., F.R.C.S., LL.D. (India) ;—Lt.-Col. M. B. W. Taylor 
(Ashanti and Burma) ;—General E. W. Donovan (Crimea) ; Mr. S. E. J. 
Clark, secy. Calcutta Chamber of Commerce ;—The Honble. Sir St. George 
Foley, k.c.B. (Crimea and China) ;—Mr. F. Pinfield, of Assam ;—Sirdar 
Tharindal Khan, Afghan governor of Khost ;—Kazi Mulla Khan of Kabul ; 
—Nawab Muhammad Khan, chief of the Leghari tribe ;—Rao Bahadur 
Ramchundra Rajaram Mule, administrator of the Jath State ;—Mr. J. D. 
Maclean, 1.c.s. ;—Mr. A. J. Wells, of Rangoon ;—Lieut. H. Lucas, 1.s.c. ; 
—General A. B. Little (Mutiny and Abyssinia) ;—M. Rousseau, Govr. 
Genl. of Indo-China ;—Mr. Horatio Hale, the Nestor of Ethnologists ;— 
The Earl of Kinnouii ;—The Nawab Nasir Ali Khan, Kizilbash ;—Col. 
W. G. Waterfield, c.s.i., of Panjab and Afghan celebrity ;—The Raja Saheb 
of Akalkot;—Mr. W. C. Tarleton, late Bombay army ;—Surg.-Gl. T. 
Hastings, 1.M.s.;—-Mr. S. N. Ward, Madras C. S. ;—Capt. T. W. J. M. 
Georges, 1.S.c. ;—Mr. J. R. K. Sutherland, J.p., of Calcutta ;—Genl. H. B. 
Turner, R.E. ;—Lt.-Col. G. R. Gibbs, 1.s.c. ;—-Sheth Duwarkabhai, head of 
the Hindoo Mahajans ;—Dr. C. J. Foster, LL.p., of the New Zealand bar ; 
—The Venerable C. H. Leigh Lye, formerly Archdeacon of Bombay ;— 
Mr. J. J. Quin, late consul Japan ;—Mr. J. P. Fitzmaurice, Indian Judge ; 
—Sir W. O. Lennox, v.c., K.c.B. (Crimea, Mutiny) ;—H. H. the Maharani 
of Patiala ;—Major C. E. Poynder, 1.s.c. ;—Col. C. Ball-Acton, c.z. 
(Burmese and Afghan war) ;—Lieut. A. C. Thomson (Royal Niger Co.’s 
Service) ;—The Sirdar Ahmad Khan, son of the famous Dost Muhammad 
Khan ;—Sir John Thurston, Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific ;—Mr. G. E. Watson, B.c.s. ;—Maj.-General J. Lampen, 
M.S.c. ;—Maj.-General H. McDonell de Wend Douglas, B.s.c. ;—Mr. 
H. A. D. Phillips, B.c.s. ;—Col. H. M. T. Wood, Indian Judge ;—Sirdar 
Shir Ali, ex Wali of Candahar ;—-Lieut. and Commander H. Hammersley 
St. George (Sudan); Commander G. Y. R. Rattray, R.N. (Arctic Search 
expedition and Russian war) ;—Sewa Hadji, a well-known Indian whole- 
sale merchant of East Africa ;—Lieut. E. S. H. Cator, r.e. (Egypt) ;— 
Naval Surgeon C. J. Fyfe, m.p. (at Benin) ;—Surg.-Lt.-Col. W. A. D. 
Fasken ;—Capt. J. P. Hill, 3.1. ;—Major J. G. Stephen, m.a. ;—Ras Alula, 
the powerful Abyssinian chief ;—Major E. Knightley, who rose from the 
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ranks (Crimea and Mutiny) ;—The Honble. Martin Lister, late a British 
resident Malay States ;—Lieut. H. C. Chaworth Musters, special service in 
Nupé ;—Capt. G. T. Byrne, R.M.L.1. ;—The Dewan Rai Jay Prokash, of 
Dumraon ;—Depy. Surgeon-Genl. J. C. H. Wright, a.m.s. (Crimea and 
Abyssinia) ;—Surgeon R. Way, R.N. (Benin) ;—Mr. J. D. S. Fitzmaurice, 
Indian Judge ;—Lt.-Col. E. Spry, r.m. (Crimea) ;—The Rev. W. A. Scott- 
Robertson, a well-known antiquary ;—Lt.-General A. W. Montagu, B.s.c. 
(Burma and Nepal) ;—Mr. J. B. van Blokland, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the South African Republic to the Netherlands ;—Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Campbell, B.s.c. (Crimea, Mutiny and Oudh) ;—Col. J. Brasyer, c.x., late 
of Brasyer’s Sikhs (Afghan, Sikh, and Mutiny campaigns) ;—Col. Sir C. C. 
Goring (India and Abyssinia) ;—Lieut.-Col. C. E. B. Leacock, R.A. 
(Abyssinia) ;—Mr. Antoine Thomson d’Abbadie, the well-known Orientalist ; 
—Dr. de Bossy, M.D. ;—General Sir W. P. Radcliffe, k.c.p. (Crimea and 
Mutiny). 


23 March, 1897. 








